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= ee te 
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of these measures, Iam aware that my pen 
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Navy towards your Lordship, aad with which 
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subscribe myself, 
Your Lordship’s 
Most devoted and most faithful 
Humble servant, 


J. H. Tuckey, 
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PREFACE. 





Iw a nation so essentially maritime as Great 
Britain, the greater part of whose popula- 
tion exists by the Occan, and whose glory and 
indepehdence are chiefly founded on the So- 
vereignty of the Seas, it seems strange that 
no comprehensive work on Marirmz Gzo- 
crapny has hitherto been offered go the 
Public; an attempt to fill up this blank in 
our, national literature cannot but be consi- 
dered as useful, and consequently merito- 
rious, and it is this conviction that emboldens 
us to send the following work into the world, 
with a perfect confidence in thé. indulgence 
of a liberal Public. 


If it should be asked how a “aval officer 


. ae bal . 
could, during the activity of wae, find leisure 
tu- 


yi PREFACE. 


to compile a work requiring the perusal of 
many thousand volumes, the answer is un- 
fortunately too ready: it was undertaken? tof 
pass away the tedious hours of a hopeless 
captivity, alike destructive of present happi- 


ness and future prospects. 


The intention, in the plan adopted, was to 
produce a werk which, with respect to refe- 
rence, should possess the utility of a’ gazet- 
teer, while by connected description it might 
bear a continuity of perusal. How far we 
have succeded in this attempt, we must leave 
to the unerring judgment of the Public; we, 
however, owe it to ourselves to premise that 
a portion of its imperfections are attributable 
to accident, a part of the manuscript having 
been lost on the disastrous march which, as 
a prisoner of war, we were obliged to make 
through France at the commencement of the 
past year, and which we have been only able 
to supply i iia hasty and Sonnets imper- 
fect manner 


The 


PREPACE. vit 


The nores are not offered to the naturalist 
but to the seaman, in the hope of drawing: 
‘hin from his too general apaihy, and of in- 
spiring him with the desire of noticing, exa- 
mining, and comparing the various objects 
of natural history, which he is constantly 
meeting’ with, and passing by with indif- 
ference. : 


The sources from which we have compiled 
are so many, that the enumeration would 
swell the work without any correspondent 
utility. We ‘must however notice the ae Pré- 
cis de la Géographie Universelle” of Malte 
Brun, the statistical works of Catteau Calle- 
yille on the North of Europe, from which we 
have largely translated in the first volume. 
In the second our chief sources have been 
the great national statistical work now publish- 
ing in France; La Borde’s Spain ; Maurphy’s 
Portugal Thornton, Eton, &c. on Turkey. 
For the third volume, Mr. Horsburgh’s India - 
Directory and Mr. Milburn’s Oriental Com- 


merce 


Vili 


PREFACE. 


merce have afforded us considerable matter : 
and in the fourth volume, Morse, Voiney, 
Beaujour, and Humboldt, have been our chief’ 
authorities for. America. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


Tr may be proper to apprize the nautical reader that 
this work not being intended as a sailing directory, mi- 
nute accuracy has not been attended to in the relative 
bearings and distances of places; neither does the au- 
thor guarantee the perfect exactitude of the hydrogra- 
phical descriptions of harbours, banks, &c. as far as 
respects depths of water, tides, or channels. This ad- 
vertisement is intended to prevent implicit. confidence 
being placed in these descriptions, in the conducting of 
vessels, which might possibly be attended with danger. 





Having often found the want of a catalogue of books 
necessary to be consulted in the compilation of this 
work, we are incfined to believe that our. readers wil 
find very useful the following 
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Descriptive Account of the Islands of Walcheren, Beveland, &c. 
8vo. 

Este’s Journey through Flanders and Germany, S8yo, 

oleroft’s Travels in Germany, 2 vol. 4to. plates. 

Irctand’s Tour in Holland, Brabant, &e. 2 vol. 4to. 

Kotzebue’s Travels from’Berlin to Paris, 3 vol, 12mo. 

Kutner’s Travels in Germany. 

Marshall's Travels in Holland, 4 vol. 8vo. 

Reisbeck’s Travels through Germany, 3 vol. 8vo. 

Render’s Tour through Germany, 2 vol. 8vo. 

Semple’s Tour from Hamburg to Gottenburg, 8vo. 

Stael’s (Madame de) Germany, 3 vol. 8vo. _ 

Townson’s Travels in Hungary, 4to. 








South of Europe. 


France, Spain, Portugal and Italy. 


Adams’s History of Spain. 

Aufrere’s Travels through Naples, 8vo. 

Peaumont’s Travels in the Alps, 3 vol. fol. 

Beckford’s Letters from Italy, 2 vol. 8vo. 

Belgian Traveller, 4 vol. 12imo. 

Boisgelin’s History and Description of Malta, -2 vol. 4to. 

Brydone’s Tour in Sicily and Malta, 8vo. : 

Bourgoing’s Travels in Spain,. 3 vol. 8vo. 

Modern State of Spain, 4 vol. Svo. 

Chatelet’s (Duc de) Travels in Portugal, 2 vol. 8vo. 

Dillon’s Travels through Spain, 4to. 

Eustace’s: Classical Tour in Italy, 2 vol. 4to. 

Fischer's Picture of Madrid, 8vo. : 

Fisher's Sketch of Lisbon, 8vo. 

Galt’s Voyages and Travels, 4to. 

Gifford’s Histofy of France, 5 vol. 4to. 

Hoghes’s Tour through the Midland and Eastern Povinces of 
France, 8vo. 








ma 
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Hill's Journey through Sicily and Calabria, 8vo. 
Irvine’s Letters on Sicily, 8vo. 

Jacob's Travels in Spain, 4to- 

Kotzebue’s Travels in Italy, 4 vol. 12mo. 
Knight’s (Miss) Description of Latium, 8¥0. _ 
Link’s Travels in Portugal, 8vo. 

Laborde’s View of Spain, 5 vol. 8vo. 

Mercier’s Picture of Paris, 4 vol. 8vo. 

Moore's Journey in France, 2 vol. Svo, 

~ View of Society in France, 2 vol. 8yo, 
~ View of Society in Italy, 2 vol. 8vo. 
Murphy’s View of Portugal, 4to. 

———— Travels in Portugal, 4to. 

Pinckney’s Travels in the South of France, 8vo. 
Robertson’s History of Charlea V4 val... 8vo. .... 
Roscoe's Life of Lorenzo de Medici, 3 vol. 8vo.- 











_ - Pope Leo X., 6 vol. 8vo, 
Reidesdale’s Travels through Sicily, 8vo. 
Swinburne’s Picturesque four in Spain, fol. 

——- —ravels in Spain, 2vol. 8vo. 

—— Travels in the ‘l'wo Sicilies, 4 vols, 8a. 
Southey’s Travels in Spain and Portugal, 8vo. 
Spallanzani's Travels in the Two Sicilies, 4 vol. 8vo. 
Townsbend’s Journey through Spain, 2 vol. 4to. 
Vaughan’s View of thg present State of Sicily, Ato. 
Young's Agricultural Tour, 2 vol. 4to. : 








Turkish Dominions and Black Sea. 


Beaujour’s View of the Commerce of Greece, 8vo. 
Browne's Travels in Egypt and Syria, 4to. 

Chevalier's Plain of Troy, 4to. 

Chateaubriand’s Travels in Greece, 2 vol. 8vo. 

Chandler’s Travels in Asia Minor and Greece, 2 vol. 4ta. 
Clarke's Travels in the Turkish and Russian Dominions, 4 vol.4to, * 
Dallaway’s Ancient and Modern Constantinople, 4to. 
Denon’s Travels in Egypt, 3 vol. 8vo. 

Eton’s Survey of the Turkish Empire, Svo. 

Gell’s Itinerary of Greece, 4to. 

Geography of Ithica, 4to. 

Topography of Troy, 4to. 

Guthrie’s (Mrs.) ‘Tour through Taurida, 4to. 

Griffith's Travels in Europe, Asia Minor, and Arabia, 4to. 
Hobhouse’s Travels in Albania, 2 vol. 4to. 

Hamilton's Remarks on Egypt, fol. « 
Klaproth’s Travels in the Caucasus, 4to. 2 
Mignot's History of the Turkish Empire, 4 vol*8vo. 
Macgill’s Travels in Turkey and Russia, 2 vol. 8vo. 











. 
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xiv HISTORICAL, GEOGRAPHICAL, STATISTICAL, 


Mariti’s Travels in Cyprus, Syria, and Palestine, 3 vol. 8¥o. 
Maundrell’s Journey from Aleppo to Jerusalem, 8vo. © 
Montagu’s (Lady Mary Wortley) Letters, 5 vol. 12mo. 
Non Military Journal in Egypt, 4to. 

Olivier’s Travels in Turkey, 2 vol. 8vo. 

Potter’s Antiquities of Greece, 2 vol. 8vo. 

Pouqueville’s Travels in the Morea, Albania, &e. 4to. 
Pococke’s Description of the East, fol. 

Pocock’s Description of Egypt, fol. 

Picturesque Scenery of the Holy Land, tol. 

Parson's Travels in Asia and Africa, 4to. 

Rennel’s Topography of Troy, 4to. 

Robinson's Antiquities of Greece, Svo. 

Reinegg’s Travels in the Caucasas, 2 vol. 8vo. 
Rassel's History of Aleppo, 2 vol. 4to. 

Russian Embassy to Constantinople through the Crimea, 3 vol. 4te 
Savary’s Letters in Greece, Sve. - a 
—-—.- Letters on Egypt, 2 vol. 8to. 

Sonnini’s Travels in Greece and Turkey, 2 vol, 8vo. 
‘ Travels in Egypt, 3 vol. 8vo. ° 
Steward’s Antiquities of Athens. 

Thornton's View of the Turkish Empire, 2 vol. 8vo. 
Tournefort’s Voyage to the Levant, 3 vol. 8vo. 

‘Wheeler and Spon’s Journey into Greece, 1681, fol. 
Wilkinson’s Commerce of the Black Sea. - 

Volney’s Travels through Syria and Egypt, 2 vol. 8vo. 


; Barbary. 
Chenier’s Account of Morocco, 2 vol. 8vo. 
Jackson’s Account of Morocco, Ato. 
Lempriere’s Tour in Morocco, 8vo. 


Macgill’s Account of Tunis, 8vo. 
Shaw’s Travels through Barbary, 2 vol. Svo, 








West Coast and Interior of Africa. 


Adamson's History of Senegal, 4to. 

Beaver's African Memoranda, 4to. 

Bruce's Travels in Abyssinia, 7 vol. 8vo. and plates Ato. 
Brooke's History of St. Helena, Svo, 

Dalzel’s History of Dahomey, 4to. 

Falconbridge’s Sierra Leone, 8vo. 

History of the Azores, Ato. ° 

Hornemul’s Travels from Cairo to Mourzonk, 4to, 
Lediard and Jcucas's Travels. 

Mathew's Voyrge to the Windward Coast, 4to. 
Meredith’s Description of the Gold Coast, &vo. 
Proceedings of the Atrican Association, 2 vol. 8vo. 


~~ 


HYDROGRAPHICAL AND NAUTICAL works. Xv . 


Park’s (Mungo) Travels in the Interior, 8vo, 
Salt’s ‘Travels in Abyssinia, 4to. . 
Saugnier’s and Brisson’s Voyage to the Coast of Arica, 8yo. 


Southern Africa. 


Barrow’s Travels in Southern Africa, 2 vol. 4to, 

Campbell's Travels ittto the Interior of Southern Africa, 8vo. 
Drury's Journal of a Fifteen Years Residence in Madagascar, 8yo. 
Lichtensten’s Travels in Southern Africa, Ato. 

Paterson’s Ji ourney into Caffraria, 4to. 

Perceval’s Account of the Cape of Good Hope, 4to, 
Sperman’s Cape of Gopd Hope, 2 vol. 4to. 

Vaillant’s Travels, 3 voli 8vo. 





Arabia. 7 
Brook’s Travels to the Coast of Arabia Felix, 
Niehbur’s Travels in Arabia, 2 vol. 8yo, 
Persia. 
Chardin’s Travels in Persia, 2 vol. Svo. 
Franklio’s Journey to Sheerez, 8vo. 
Hanway’s Travels in Persia, 2 vol. 4to. 
Kinnier's Geographical Memoir of the Persian Em ire, 4to. 
Morier's Journey through Armenia, Asia Minor, and Persia, 4to. 
Ouseley’s Ancient History of Persia, 8vo. 
———-— Persian Miscellanies, 4to. 
—————— Geography of Ebn Haukal, 4to. 


Tavernier’s Travels in Turkey,Persia, and India, 1678, 2 vol. fol. 
Waring’s Tour to Sheerez, 4to. 





Last-Indies, China, &c. 
Asiatic Researches, 11 vol. 8yo, 
D'Auteroche’s Journey into Siberia, 4to. 
Broughton’s Letters on the Mahrattas, 4to. 
Bartolomeo’s Voyage to the East-Indies, 8vo. 
Buchanan’s Travels. in the Mysore, 3 vol. 4to. 
Boyd's Embassy to Candy, 8vo. 
Barrow’s Travels in China, 4to. 
— ‘Voyage to Cochin China, 4to. 
Bell's Travels in China, 2 vol. 4to. 
Crawford's History of the Hindoos, 2 vol. 8vo. 
Sketches of India, 8vo. 
Cambell’s Journey over Land trom England to India, 4to. 
Capper on the Passage to India through it, dto. 
Cordines’s Description of Ceylon, 2 wae +o 
Dow's History of Hindostan, 3 vol. 8vo. 
Dalrymple’s Oriental Repertory, 2 vol. dto, 
East-India Gazetteer, 1815, 8yo, 








Xvi HISTORICAL; GEOGRAPHICALs. STATISTICAL, 


Forbes’ Oriental Memoirs, 4 vol. 4to. 

Forster's Journey from Bengal to England, 2.vol. 4to. 
¥ranklin’s Tracts on Ava, 8vo. 

Grand Pre’s Voyage in the Indian Ocean, 2 vol. 8¥o. 
Grant's History of the Mauritius, 4to. 

Grosier’s Description of China, 2 vol. 8vo. 

General History of China from Dubalde, 4 vol. 8vo. 
Graham's (Mrs.) Journal-of a Residence in India, 4to. 
— Letters on India, 8vo. : 
History of the Mahometan Conquest in India, 

Hodges’ Travels in India, Ato. 

Heyne's Tracts ov India, Ato. 

Howel’s Passage from India through Armenia, 8vo. 
Hunter's Account of Pegu, 8vo. 

Ives's Voyage from England to India, Ato. 

Jackson’s Journey ov-r Land from India to England, 8vo. 
Jenner's Route to India overland, 4to. - 
Kirkpatrick’s Mission to Nepaul, 4to. 
Kraccbinnenickow’s Description of Kamtschatka. 
Lessen’s Travels in Kamtschatka, 2 vol. 8vo. 4 
Maurice's Ancient and Modern History of Hindostan, 5 vol. 4to. 
——-—— Indian Antiquities, 7 vol. 8vo. 

Maver's History of the Philippine Islands, 2 vol. 8vo. 
Malcolw’s (Sir John) Sketches of the Sikhs, 8vo. 
Maepherson's European Commerce with India, Ito. 
Orme’s Historical Fragments uf Hindoostan, 4to. 
Ouseley's Oriental Collection, 2 vol. 4to. 

Paolino’s Voyage to the East- Indies, 8vo. 

Pennant’s India, Extra Gangem, 2 vol. 4to. 

Perceval’s Account of Ceylon, 4to. 

Picturesque Voyage to China by Daniel, fol. ~ é 
Rennel’s Memoirs of Maps of Hindostan, -fto. 
Robertson's Disquisition on Ancient India, Svo. 
Stavorinus’ Voyage to the Hast-Indies, 3 vol. 8vo. 
Staunton's Embassy to China, 3 vol. 8vo. and plates. 
Syie’s Embassy to Ava, 3 vol. 8vo. and plates. 

Enopire of the Birmans, 8vo. 

Taylor's overland Journey from England to India, 2 vol. Sve. 
Thumberg’s Japan, dto. Svo. 

Turner’s Embassy to Thibet, 4to. 

Valentia’s (Lord) Travels in India, 3 vol. 8vo. 

Van Braam’s Dutch Embassy to China, 2 vol. 8vo. 
Waring’s History of the Mahrattas, 4to. 

Wilkes's Historical Sketches of the South of India, 4to. 


s New South Wales, &c. 


Collins's Account of New South Wales, 4to. 
Debrasse’- Navigation to the ‘Terra Australis, 3 vol. 8vo. 
: 
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Forrest’s Voyage to New Guinea, 4to, 
——_——_ ———- Mergui, 4to. 

Manns’s View of New South Wales, 4to, 
Marsden’s History of Samatra, 4to. 
Missionary Letters on the Nicobar Islands, 8vo. 
Observations on Van Diemen’s Land, 8vo. 
Philip’s Voyage to Port Jackson, 4to. 

Popham’s (Sir Home) Prince of Wales’ Island, 8vo. 
Savage's Account of New Zealand, 8vo. 
Sonneret's Voyage to New Guinea. 

Woodward’s Narrative of Celebes, 4to. 





America, West Indies, &c. 


Account of European Settlements, 8 vol. Ato. 
Adair’s History of the American Indies, 4to. 
Ashe’s Travels in America, 3 vol. 12mo. < 
———-View of Brazil, Xvo. ‘ 
Bancrott’s Essay on the Natural History of Guiana, 8ve. 
Bartram’s Travels through the Carolinas, Svo. 
Barton's Observations on Natural History, 8vo, 
Beaujour's View of the United States, 8vo. 
Bedford’s Description of Jamaica, 2 vol. 8vo. - 
Bolingbroke's Account of Demerara, 4to. 
Boulton’s Sketch of Upper Canada, 4to. 
Brazil Pilot, or Degtription of the Coast, 4to. 
Brissot's Commerce of America with Europe, 8vo. 
- Travels in the United States, 8vo. 
Burnaby’s Travels in the United States, 4to. 
Carver's Travels in North America in 1776, Syo. 
Cartwright’s Journal at Labrador, 3 vol. 4to. 
Charlevoix’s Travels in North America, 2 vol. 8vo. 
— History of Paraguay, 2 vol. Svo. 
Chastellux’s Travels in North America, 2 vol. Svo. 
Clavigero’s History of Mexico, 2 vol. 4to. 
Cranzy’s Histery of Greenland, 2 vol. 8vo. 
M‘Callum’s Letters on Trinidad, 8vo. 
Davies’ Letters on Paraguay, 8vo. 
Davis's Travels in the United States, 1802, 8vo, 
Dauteroche’s Voyage to California, 8vo. 
Depon’s Travels in South America, 2 vol. 8vo. 
Dobb’s Description of Hudson’s Bay, 12mo. 
Edward's History of the West Indies, 3 vol. 8ve. 
Survey of St. Domingo, 4to. 
History of the Maroon War, 8vo. 
Faden’s Topography of Upper Canada, 8¥0. 
Falkner’s Description of Patagonia, 4to. 
Frezier’s Account of Chili and Peru, 4to. 

Vout, b 
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Gass's Journal of a Voyage up the Missouri, Svo. 
Gray’s Letters from Canada, Svo. 
Hearne’s Journey from Montreal to the Frozen Occan, 4to- 
Helm’s ‘Travels from Buenos Ayres to Lima, 12mo. 
Henderson's Account of Honduras, 8vo. 
Herriot’s History of Canada, 8vo. 
Travels through Canada, 4to. 
Humboldt and Bompland’s Travels in New Spain: 
Humboldt’s Political Essay on New Spain, 4 vol. 8vo. 
Imley’s Description of the Western Territory, 8vo. 
Account of Kentucky, 8vo. 
Jefferson's Notes on Virginia, 8vo. 
Lambert's Travels in Canada, 2 vol. 8y0. 
Liancourt’s Travels, 4 vol. 8vo. 
Lindley’s Voyage to Brasil, Svo. 
Letters of an American Farmer, 1782. 
Lewis and Clark’s Exploratory Travels, 4to. 
Mawes’ ‘Travels in the Intetior of Brazil, 4to. 
Mackenzie's Travels from Hudson's Bay to the FrozenQcean, 4to. 
-- Account of the Fur Trade of Canada. - 
Mackinnon’s Tour in the British West Indies, 8vo. 
Michaux’s ‘Lravels in ditto, Svo. 
Molina’s History of Chili, 2 vol. 8vo. 
Morse’s American Geography, 4to. 
Notes on the Viceroyalty of La Plata, Svo, 
Pike’s (Major) Exploratory ‘Travels, dto. 
Reddell's Voyage to Madeira and the Caribbees, 12mo- 
Remarks on Nova Scotia, 8vo. a i : 
Robson's Account of Hudson’s Bay, 8vo. © 
Robertson’s History of America, 4 vol, 8vo. 
Sack’s Voyage to Surinam, 4to. x 
Skinner's State of Peru, 4to. 
Southey's History of Brazil, 4to. 
Stedman’s Expedition to Surinam, 2 vol. 4to. 
Thomson's Alcedo, 5 vol. 4to. 
Ullloa’s Voyage to St. America, 2 vol. 8vo, 
Umphreville’s Account of Hndson’s Bay, Svo. 
Volney’s View of the United States, 2 vol. 8vo._ 
Walton’s State of the Spanish Colonies, 1810, 2 vol. 8vo. 
-- Exposé onthe Dissentions ofthe Spanish Colonies, 8vo. 
Weld’s Travels in Canada, 2 vol. 8vo. 
Wright’s Account of the Musquito Shore, 8vo. 

















Voyages of Discovery and General Voyages. 


Anson’s Voyag", 8vo. 
Barrington’s Méscellanies, 4to. 
Bligh's Voyage in the Bounty, 4to. 
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Broughton’s Voyage to the North Pacific, 4to. 

Bougainville's Voyage, 4to. 

Burney's History of Voyages to the Pacific Ocean, 3 vol. 4to, 

Clarke's Progress of Maritime Discovery, 4to. - : 

Colnett’s Voyage to the Pacific, 4to. 

Cook's Voyages, 5 vol. 4to. 

Coxe’s Account of Russian Discoveries, 8vo. 

Dalrymple’s Voyage in the Atlantic, 4to. : 
Collection of Voyages to the South Seas, 2 vol. 4to. 

Dampier's Voyages, 4 vol. 8vo. : 

De Pages’ Voyage round the World, 3 vol. 8vo. 

Dixon’s Voyage round the World, 4to. 

Flinder’s Voyage.to ‘Berra. Australis, 2 vol. 4to. and plates. 

Forster's Voyage with Cook, 3 vol. 4to. 

————~. History of “Northern, Discoveries;~4to. 

Grant's Voyage to New South"Wales, 4te. 2.7. 

Hackluyt’s Voyages, 5 vol, 4to. 2 

Hamilton’s Voyage in the Pandora in Search of the Mutineers 

of the Bounty. 

Hawkesworth’s Southern Voyages, 4 vol. 8vo. 

Keate's Account of the Pelew Islands, 4to. 

Krusenstern’s Voyage round the World,. 4to. 

La Perouse’s Voyage round the World, 3 vol. 8vo. 

Labillardiere’s Voyage in Search of Perouse, 2 vol. 8vo. 

Langdorff's Voyages,and ‘S'ravels with Krusenstern, 2 vol. 4te. : 

Marchand’s Voyage by Fleurieu;-2'vol. 4to. : 

Meare's Voyage to the North West Coast of America, 2 vol; 8vo. 

Missionary Voyage to the Pacific Ocean, 4to. : 

Parkinson's ditto, 4to. 

Péron’s Voyage to ditto, dto. 

Phipps's Voyage to the Frozen Ocean, 4to. 

Portlock’s Voyage round the World, 2 vol 4to. 

Sauer’s Voyage of Billings on the Coast of Siberia, 4to. 

Turnbull's Voyage round the World, 4to. 

Vancouver’s Voyage round the World, 3 vol. 4to, and plates. 











Islands in the Atlantic and Indian Seas. 


Brook's History of St. Helena, 8vo. 

Giass's History of the Canaries, 4to. 

Grant's History of the Mauritius, 4to. 

History of the Azores, 4to. : 

Historical Relation of the Island of Madeira, 1675, 4to. 
Landt’s Account of Fere Islands, 8vo. 


Natural History. 


Buffon's Natural History by Wood, 20 vol. 8v0. 
Cuvier's Theory of the Earth, 8vo, 
— be 


RX MAPS, CHARTS, &c. 


Deluc’s Treatise on Geology, 8yo. 
Geological Travels, 5 vol. 8ve. 
Hutton’s Theory of the Earth, 2 vol, Bro. 
Kirwan’s Geological Essays, 8yo. 
Elements of Mineralogy, 2 rol. 8vo. 
La Place's System of the World, 2 vol. 8vo. 
Latham’'s Synopsis of Birds, 10 ‘vol. 4to. 
Linnzus Natural History, 14 vol. 8vo. 
Pallas on the Origin of Mountains. 
Parkinson's Organic Remains of a former World, 3 vol. 4to. 
Pennant’s Zoology, 4 vol. 8vo. 
Playfair’s Outlines of Natural Philosophy, 8vo, 
Ulustration of the Huttonian Theory, 8vo. 
Shaw's General Zoology, 8 vol. 8vo. 
Whitehurst’s Enquiry into the Formation of the Earth, 4to. 
Woodward's Natural History of the Earth, 











A CATALOGUE 


OF THE 


Most approved Maps, Charts, Planispheres, Globes, &e. 


SOLD BY 


BLACK, PARRY, anp Co. 


Of whom may be had the Books marked: inthe preceding 


Catalogue. 


&. 3. d. 


Pilots. 

Horsburgh’s and Arrowsmith’s East-India Pilot ofge+ 
neral and particular Gharts, on the largest Scale 
ever published, from England to the Cape of Good 
Hope, Bombay, Madras, Bengal, and | China, half 











bound) - - 19 15 
Horsburgh’s Young East-India’ Officer's Pitot, half : 
bound - 77 
Directions fos Sailing to ane from the 
East Indies, 4to. half Russia - 413 
Arrowsmith’s Complete South Sea Pilot, half ‘boand 9 5 
Brazil Pilot, 13 Charts, 4to. - 11 
Lacam’s Complete Pilot of ihe Bay of Bengal, with 
Directions , - 11l 
Norie’s African; Pilot, on twenty Sheets, half “baud 215 
Holland’s New Coasting Pilot of North America - 1 T1 


HOM FOO S&S & 


MAPS, CHARTS, &c. . 


Complete West-India Pilot, containing 28 large 
Charts, half bound, with Directions - 

Atlantic Pilot, comprehending the English Channel, 
Bay of Biscay, and the Adantic, | half bound, with 
Directions - - toe 

TheComplete Three Channel Pilot, containing Charts 
of the English, Bristol, and St. George’s Channels, 
with particular Plans on a large Scale ~ - 7 


xxi 


£. 8. 
115 


ill 


2 2 


‘The New and Complete Marine Atlas - : - 16 36 


‘The New and Complete African Pilot - - - 


3 3 


The Complete British, Irish, and Mediterranean Pilot 4 14 


The New and * Complete Brazil and Cape of Good 
Hope Pilot ~ - - -+© = = = 

















Seca Charts. * 
Horsburgh’s North Atlantic - . : : - 
— — South ditto - - - - - 
- --«— China Seas - - - - : 
_ Hindostan Jslands —- - - - 
——~—-— Indian Ocean - : - - : 
—_ Peninsula beyond the Ganges - - 
——~-—~ Bombay Harbour : en 


——— —~— Changel begween Lazon ana Formosa - 
‘aptain Haywood’s (R.N.) Charts of, the Cape of 
ood Hope and Mosambique Passage- - 

Arrowsmith’s Chart of the British Channel, 7 sheets 

Knight’s ditto, 4 sheets, with Directions - 

Norie’s ditto, 3 sheets, ditto - - 

Arrowsmith’s North Atlantic Ocean, 4 sheets 

-— South ditto - - ditto 

-—— Dover Straits - - - 

-— Dungeness - 

-— Cape of Good Hope, 4 shéets 

rome ee Indian Ocean ~ - ditto 

—-—__-— East Indian Islands, ditto 

———---~-— Large Pacific Ocean - - 

————--— Mouths of the Ganges, 1 sheet - 

———- -~— Malmo and Copenhagen Channels 











Coast of Brazil, 5 sheets 


——~—~—-— West-Indies, 4 sheets 
b3 





—~- Passages, East, New Guinea - 
~———-—~~-~ Coast of China - - - - 
aw Philippine Islands - - . 
——-—— Boors and Gillolo - - - 
——~——— Persian Gulf - - - - 
+ ——--— Red Sea, 2 sheets - 7 = 
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UXXUL - MAPS, CHARTS, &c. 
Arrowsmith’s Greenland Seas, 4 sheets - 
Orkney and Shetland Isles - 
—— Mediterranean Sea, 3 sheets 
rie’s Mediterranean - - - 
Steel’s ditto - - 
Admiral Knight's North Sea - - 
Norie’s North Atlantic - - 
—- South ditto - - 
Pardy’s Atlantic - - 
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Steel’ 's West Coast of Ireland - - - 
Allasses. 

Carey’s General Atlas, folio, half bound, Russia 

mee ditto, dto. ditto + - 

——-— English Atlas, folio, half bound, Russia 

——— ditto, — 4to. ditto ~ - - 


Faden’s General Atlas, folio, ditto - - 
Smith's English Atlas, folio, half bound 
Rennel’s Bengal Atlas, folio- . - 
Wilkinson’s General Atlas, 4to. half bound 
Atlas Classica, ditto - - 








Maps. 
Arrowsmith’s Map of Asia, 4 sheets + - 
of Africa, ditto - - 





of America, ditto - - 
——-——- of North America, 6 ditto - 
ee of the United States, 4 ditto 
of South America, 6 ditto - 
of Buenos Ayres, i ditto ~ 
‘of Cape of Good Hope, 4 ditto 
of Country between Delhi and 
Constantinople, 8 ditto- 
-——-----— Environs of Constantinople, 4 ditto 
Dalmatia, 2ditto  - - - 
—---——. Europe, 4 ditto - - 
-— Diito, ditto, very large- « 
—~ Egypt, 4 sheets sa 
——— Upper Egypt, 1 ditto - 
—---——- Operations in Egypt, 1 ditto 
Eastern Islands, 4 ditto - 
——_- - — England, 4 ditto - - 
Germany, 7ditto -  - 
~~ Ease: Indies, 6 ditto - - - 
Rennel’s ditto, 4 ditto 3 « - - 
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Arrowsinith’s Ireland, 4 ditto. - = - - 313 
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Explanation of Marine geographical Terms. 


Ocesx. In its most extensive sense the Ocean 
signilies the whole body of’ water that surrounds 
the earths but this vast liquid mass is divided into 
several portions or basins, which also bear the 
name of Oceans, as the Adlantic and Pacific. 

Sea. A portion of the ocean confined between 
portions of thé-Continents or enclosed by islands. 
Those which penetrate into the continents, and 
‘have but one entrance or communication with the 
ocean, are properly Mediterranean seas; such are 
the Mediterranean, and the Baltic. Those bounded 
by the continent on one side and on the other by 
islands, or entirely enclosed by the latter, may be 
called interior seas; such are the Caribbean, the 
China, the Java or Sunda sea. 

Cuannet. Properly signifies the passage by 
which a ship can sail between islands and shoals, 
or into a harbour ; thus we say a narrow or wide, 
a deep or shallow, a strait or winding channel. 
Channel is also used for considerable, branches of 
the ocean, separating islands from the continent, 
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or from each other, as the English and Lrish chan- 
nels, the channel of Formosa, of Borneo. 

Srrarr or Srrarrs. A narrow channel into Me- 
diterranean seas, or between islands, as the Strait 
of Gibraltar, of Dover, of Sunda. 

Gur. The name given by seamen to the nar- 
rowest part of some straits, as the Gut of Gibraltar, 
of Canso. In some of the West India islands, gut 
signifies a creek. 

Sounp. Either an inlet of the sea, as Norton, 
Norfolk Sound on the N. W. Coast of America, or 
a channel between islands, &c. as the Sound be- 
tween Sweden and Denmark, or, finally, certain 
harbours, as Plymouth Sound, the Sounds among 
the Scilly islands. 

Guty—Bay. These denominations are applied 
so arbitrarily to indentations of the sea coasts of 
all sizes and shapes, that it is difficult to assign to 
each a determinate limit. A gulf; hoes con- 
veys the idea of greater magnitude thant a bay, 
and hence it would be more cerrect to give the 
former denomination to those great indentations of 
Biscay, of Bengal, &e. which we call bays. 

Bicur. A term used to denote a bend of the 
coast, seems to be restrained to those whose curves 
have little depth, as the Bights of Benin and 
Biaffra. : 

Cove. A small indentation on the shore of a 
bay or harbour, is properly limited by two project- 
ing points of land, which shelter it ; a sandy cove 
is one whosé beach is composed of fine sand, on 
which boats can land with facility and safety. 
Port. 
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Port. A general term denoting a place capa- 
ble of receiving shipping. 

Harnour. A port where shipping can dis- 
charge and refit in perfect safety ; it is usually 
iormed either by the mouth of a river, or an inlet 
of the sea. A tide harbour, one which can only 
be entered at certain times of tide, the channel 
not having sufficient depth of water at other times. 
Adry tide harbour has its bottom left dry at low 
water. A bar harbour is one where entrance is 
crossed by a bar or bank, to go over which ship- 
ping are obliged to wait for fair weather or rise of 
tide. 

Haver: Synonymous with harbour. 

oan or Roapsrep. An anchoring place 
more or less exposed; thus an open road is on a 
straight coast-where a ship is entirely exposed to 
the sea. ; : vet 

Ixter. Anarm of the sea penetrating into the 
land. Crerx, a small inlet generally branching 
from a river, and capable of receiving only small 
craft or boats. 

Lacoox. A shallow lake, formed by the pe- 
netration or filtration of the sea water on the 
shores. 

Coast. A general name for shores washed by 
the sea. A clean coast is one free from danger; a 
Youd coast one lined with rocks or shoals. A bold 
coast one which is steep-to and may be closely 
approached. An iron bound coast is where the 
rocky shores rise perpendicularly fom the sea 
and have no anchorage close to them. Trending 
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of the coast, its direction, as the coast trends N. E 
that is, its direction is to the N. E. 

Snore. The margin of the land washed by the 
sea; it is used as synonymous with coasé, but more 
generally in a less extended sense, meaning a 
particular point of the coast. 

Beacn. The low margin of the sea, deno- 
minated according to the substance of which it is 
composed, a sandy, stony, &c. beach. 

Srranp. The margin of the sea or of a river. 

Promontory. A great projection of the land 
into the sea, as the southern extremity of Africa. 

Cars. Often used as synonymous with promon- 
tory, strictly denotes a lesser projection of the land. 

Heap. A high, bluff'and usually steep but not 
very salient projection of the coast. Head lands 
denote projections in general. - 

Port. An angular and generally oe projec- 
tion of the coast. fa 

Humsocx. A little conical hillock of or near 
the coast. 

Bays. An elevation of the bottom of he sea, 
generally applied to those which have sufficient 
water over them for the safe passage of’ ships. 

Snoat. A bank approaching to, or rising 
above the surface of the sea. 

Reser. <A bank of rocks level with or + but’ 
little under the surface. 

Lever. <A reef with deep water close to it. 

Breakers. A reef on which the waves break. 

Kyo. ‘A little hillock under the surface of ihe 
sca. 
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Overratts. Depths of the bottom greatly and 
suddenly varying. 

Swasu. A deep chanel in a bank or shoal. 

Race. The rushing of the tides round a point 
of land or through a channel, where the bottom 
is rocky produces a violent commotion .of the 
waters, as,in the race of Portland and race of 
Alderney. 

Surr. The breaking of the waves on the sea 
beach. 

Arcnipetaco. A large assemblage of islands,- 
from Aigeo pelagus, a name originally. given by 
the Greeks to a branch of the Mediterranean 
(A5gean Sea) and for which various significations 
have been given, as the Holy Sea, the Great Sea, 
the Sea of Goats, from its islands appearing at a 
distance like a, flock of goats, or from its waves 
having a jumping motioii like thése. animals, a 





Foreign Terms usually joined to the proper Names 
* of Places, and met with in this Work. 


Azer, from abar, Gaelic, a marsh. The mouth ofa river 

Axsuuneina, Span. ALpureina, Port. A lagoon or 
salt marsh, from al and buar, Arabic, a little sea. 

Anora, Span. Portug. A bay or creek. 

Baur, Persian. Sea, great gulf. 

Baxios, Span. Portug. Vulgo bassas. Shoals or reefs. 

Bere, Northern dialect. A hill. 

Boca, Span. Portug. The mouth of a river. 

Bocuaz, Turkish. A channel in which the waters are 
violently agitated. , 

Bore, Bure, whence Boura, Bure’, Northern dia- 
lects. A fort, citadel, or strong place. ~ 

B3 Bovrovuyn, 
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Bouroun, Turkish. A cape. 

Brnver, Oriental dialect. A havbour. 

Caua, Ital. A cove. 

Cars, (Cayo Span.) Sandy or coral islands chiefly in 
the West Indies. 

Diep, Ger. A deep channel through shoals on the 
coast of Germany. 

Er, Norweg. An isthmus. 

Env, Norweg. and Swedish: A river. 

Ennis or Innis, Scotch and Irish. An island. 

Enseapa, Portug. Encenapa, Span. A small bay 
or cove. 

Fanrtron, Spanish, Portug. An islet or rock above 
water. : , 

Fionn, Forp, Northern dialect. An inlet of the sea or 
channel within islands. . 

Fiume, Jtal. A river. 

Foutaurza, Span. Portug. A fort chiefly on the coast 
of Brazil. 

Priru, Scottish. Anarm of the se or entrance of 2 
large river. 

Garr, Dutch. A narrow channel. 

Gouss, Russian. A gulf. 

Har, Northern dialect. A sea. ; 

Haren, Hayy, Hany, Northern dialect. A haven. 

Howm, Northern dialect. An island of middle size with 
herbage. 

Incu, Scottish. An island. 

Jockt, Finland. A river. 

Jockur, Iceland. A mountain whose summit retains 
the snow. 

Kaxen, Russian. A rock. 

Kuyt, Dan, Swed. Rocky cliffs. 

Korsine,* Konpine, Northern dialect. A market, 


denotes a market-town. 
on” 
a Leman. 


* The ve or & is pronounce? as the English ¢ in hot. 
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Liman, Turkish. A little hay or cove. 

Loueu, Scottish and Irish, A lake, a basin formed 
by the penetration of the - 

More, Russian. A sea. 

Monye, in the French West- Indies, a little mount. 

4torro, Span. Portyg. A head land or prominent 
hill. 

Mouxpe, German. The mouth of a river. 

Naur, Syria. A torrent. 

Naze, Nas, Ness, Noss, Northern dialect. A cane. 

Nist, Modern Greek, An island. 

Or or O, Danish, Swedish. An island. 

Ont, Northern dialect. A point of land. 

Osseo, Russian. A lake. 

Ostnor, plural Ostrova, Russian. An island. 

Ostroe, Russian. A village surrounded by palli- 
sudes, 

Potamos, Modern Greek. A river. 

Pouto, Malay. An island. 

Ras, Arabic. «A cape. 

Rrexa, Russian. A considerable river. , & 

Riso, Span. Portug. A river. : 

Scar, Northern diaect. A rock above water. 

Sxno, Russian, A little town. 

Stérra, Span. A ridge or chain of mountains, 

Sima, Chinese, Japanese. An island. 

Skerry, Scottish, Jrish. A little rocky islet. 

Sov1, Turkish. A river. : 

Stan, Srapt, Northern dialcet. A city or town. 

Tanosong, Malay. A point of land. 

Unne, Northern dialect. A head land. 

Var, Norweg. A flat rocky isiand. 

Vaery, Northern dialect. Defence, rampart. 

Vie, Vix, or Wie Wik, Northern dialect. A little 
bay or cove. 
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Latitude and Longitude. 


Larirups is the distance of any place from the 
equator reckoned on a meridian, or great circle 
of the globe passivig through the Poles. 

Loscrrune is the angle formed by the meridian 
of one place, with that of another, to which any 
nation has given the arbitrary denomination of 
Jirst ; for allthe meridians being great circles, na- 
ture affords no motive to choose any one in pre- 
ference. Ptolemy placed the Jirst meridian at the 
Fortunate Islands (Canaries), because they were 
the western limits of the then known world. 
Louis XIII, in order to render uniform ¢he man- 
ner of expressing the longitudes in the French 
geographies, ordered the first meridian to be 
drawn through the isle of Fer, the westernmosi of 
the Canaries, ‘ 

The Dutch fixed their first meridian at the Peak 
of Teneriffé, which was then considered. as the 
highest mountain of the globe. : 

Gerard Mercator in the sixteenth century 
chose the meridian passing through the isle of 
Corvo, one of the Azores, because in his time 
it was the line of no variation of the compass. 

At present the English place their Jirst meri- 
dian at their royal observatory at-Greenwich, which 
is still adhered to by the Anglo-Americans of the 
United States ; the French at their observatory 
at Paris, while the other maritime nations con- 
tinue generally to reckon from the isle of Fer. 

“ : The 
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The differences of longitude between these various 
meridians and Greenwich observatory are, 4s 

Paris - - - - 2° 20° 15! E. 

Peak of Teneriffe 16 389 45 W. 

Isle of Fer - - 17 389 45 Wz 

The longitude is in general reckoned east and 

west from the first meridian to 180 degrees; 
though some geographers and navigators reckon it 
entirely round the globe, that is, beginning at the 
first meridian, they reckon to the east 360 degrees, 
to return to the same meridian, 





Hydrographical division of the Globe. 

The vast body of waters, that covers nearly 
three-fourths of the surface of our planet in its 
general and collective sense, is named the Ocean: 
for the convenience of geographical déscription, 
its various branches have received distinctive de- 
nominations, which are often relative to their po- 
sitions with respect to particular countries, and 
consequently correct as to those countries only ; 
such are the North Sea, between Great Britain 
and the Continent, the North Sea between North 
and South America, the Western Ocean, &c. while 
the names given to other branches are absolutely 
absurd, as the South Sea and Pacific, which are 
still attached to the vast ocean that separates Asia 
and America, although it extends to both the 
polar circles, into the regions of cteraal storms. 
An approved writer on this subject justly observes, 

that 


NorthernFro- 
wer Ocean, 


Atlantic. 
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that the geographer should not belong to cither 
continent, but should hover over the globe, and 
while he observes it rolling under him, should 
attach to each part of the occan a denomination 
capable of being adopted with equal propriety by 
all the people of the earth.* In the following 
hydrographical division of the globe, we have in 
general followed the nomenclature proposed by 
this writer; but we have also thought it necessary 
in some instances to deviate from it, and for seve- 
ral considerable portions of the ocean, which he 
has left. unnamed, we have presumed to offer de- 
nominations. 

If we cast our eye over a map of the*world, we 
observe that the ocean is contained in two great 
basins, and some lesser ones. Commencing at the 
northern extremity of our hemisphere, we see the 
Northern Frozen Occan, or Arctic Sea, surround. 
ing the North Pole, and washing the northern 
extremities of both the old and new continents, its 
limits being the polar circle. Its branches are 
the White Sea, more properly the Lapland Sea, 
and, ifit exists, Baffin’s Bay. 

The great basin of the ocean, which separates 
Europe and Africa from America, or the Atlantic, t 
commences at the northern polar circle, and is 
timited on the south by a line drawn from the Cape 
of Good Hope to Cape Horn. The portion of 

this 

* Fleurieu, Intro. Voy. de Marchand. 
+ By some sugposed to derive its name from the Atlantic Island of Plato, 
but by others, wh more probability, from its washing the foot of Mount 


Atlas. The name of Western Ocean is usually given hy English seamen to 
the portion of it between Europe and America. 
ra 
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this ocean north of the tropic of Cancer will be the 
North Atlantic, that south‘of the tropic of Capri- 
corn the South Atlantic, and that included be- 
tween the tropics, the Equinoctial Atlantic. The 
branches of the North Atlantic on the side of the 
old continent are, 1. The Sea of Norway, com- 
prised between the coasts of Norway and Iceland, 
and the Zetland and Ferroe islands, extending 
from the Polar Circle to the 60? 

2. The British Sea, between Great Britain and the 
Continent from the 60° to the Strait of Dover. The 
name of North Sea given to this branch of the At- 
lantic, first probably bythe Dutch, in whose country 
alone it is Applicable, has been generally adopted 
by the French and English, particularly in their 
sea charts; it is also frequently designated by its 
ancient name of the German Ocean. * 

3. The Baltic communicates with the British 
Sea by the Scagerack and Cattegat, the respective 
limits of which not being defined, we propose to 
confine, that of Scagerack to the space between the 
south coast of Norway and the N. W. coast of’ Jut- 
land, which extends nearly N. E. and S. W, and to 
leave that of Cattegat to the channel between the 
east coast of Jutland and the coast of Sweden, 
whose direction is nearly N. and 8. 

4. The English Channel, separating England 
from France. 


5. The 


* The denomination of Gulf of Great Britain is proposed@y Fleurieu, but 
both its nature and extent secm more properly to place itwa the class of in- 
ternal seas, 
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5. The Jrish Channel, sometimes improperly 
called the Irish Sea, separating Great Britain and 
Ireland. : 

6. The Bay of Biscay, washing but twenty 
leagues of the coast of Biscay, while it has 120 
leagues of the coasts of France, should receive the 
name of the Gulf of France. 

7. The Mediterranean is the last branch of the 
North Atlantic on the side of the old continent, 
and the Equinoctial Atlantic on this side has only 
the Gulf of Guinea, between oe Palmas and 
Negro. * 

On the American side of the North Atlantic, 
the branches are, 1. Davis’ Strait, “separating 
the southern extremity of Greenland from the 
continent of America, and forming the entrance 
into the problematical Bay of Beffin. The name 
of Davis’ Strait we propose to confine to the nar- 
rowest part of this channel at the polar circle, and 
offer that of Sea of Labrador for the large space 
between Labrador and Greenland, commencing 
at Cape Charles on the former and Cape Farewell 
on the latter. 2. Hudson’s Bay, which being a 
proper Mediterranean sea, is very improperly 
named a bay. 

On the American side of the Equinoctial Atlan- 
tic are the Gulf of Mexico and the Caribbean Sea,t 
the latter between the West India islands and the 
American continent. 

Quitting 
* The same iter proposes the name of Gulf of Congo for the space be- 
ween Capes Lopez and Negro, and confines that of Gulf of Guinea to the 


space between Capes Palmas and Lopez. 
+ Mer der Antilles of Fleurieu. 
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Quitting the Atlantic and doubling the pro- 
montory of Africa, we enter into the Indian Sea,* 
an extensive branch of the ocean, bounded on the 
west by the east coasts of Africa and Arabia, on 
the north by India, on the east by the west. coast 
of New Holland, or Terra Australis, and the 
Great Asiatic Archipelago, and on the south by a 
line drawn from the Cape of Good Hope to the 
8. W. point of New Holland. 

The branches of the Indian Sea on the west 
are, 1. the Channel of Madagascar, or of Mo- 
sambique, separating the island of Madagascar 
from the continent; 2. on the N. W. the Great 
Gulf of Arabia,t sometimes called the Sea of Oman, 
the limits of which are Capes Guardafui and Co- 
morin: The Red Seat and Gulf of Persia§ are 
branches of the Great Gulf of Arabia; the former 
is entered by the Strait of Babelmandeb from an 
outer gulf, which having no name, we propose to 
call the Gedf of Socotra, from the island situated 
at its entrance. The Gulf of Persia is entered by 
the Straits of Ormus, also from an outer gulf, for 
which we offer the name of the Gulf of Muscat, 
from the most considerable place in it. The N. E. 
extremity of the Indian Sea forms the Bay of Ben- 
gal, which with more propriety would be named 
the Gulf of Indostan; || its limits are the south 
point of Ceylon and the N. W. point of Sumatra. 
On the east the Indian Sea forms a large gulf be- 
tween the Sunda isles on the north and New Hol- 


i land 


. 


* Great Gulfof India. Fleurieu. - Gulfof Sinde. ib. + Sea of Arabia. ih. 
§ Sea of Persia, ib, . {| Gulf of the Ganges. i, 


a 


Indian Sea. ~ * 
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land on the south, for which we propose the name 
of Gulf of New Holland. * 

To the east of the Indian Sea and within the 
Tropics, are several portions of the ocean, form- 
ing seas enclosed by the islands of the Malay Ar- 
chipelago: though more naturally referable to 
the Pacific Ocean, to whose action they evidently 
owe their origin. As they have been always in- 
cluded in the vague denomination of Jndian Seas, 
we shall notice them here, in order to avoid all 
deviation, not absolutely necessary, from the po- 
pular hydrographical division of the globe. The 
first is the China Sea, which though it washes but 
a small extent of the Chinese coasts, deserves to 
retain its name, as having been adopted by the 
geographers and navigators of all nations. To its 
southern extremity between Sumatra and Bornco, 
we shall give the name of the Channel of Borneo. 
By this channel the China sea communicates with 
a branch of the ocean enclosed between the islands 
of Borneo, Celebes, and the Moluccas on the 
north, the Sunda islands on the south, and New 
Guinea on the east; for this space, which seamen 
usually divide into the seas of Java, Celebes, and 
the Moluccas, we offer the general name of Sunda 
Sea. The Sunda Sea communicates by the Strait 

of 
* In the old Dutch charts this gulf is called the Sea of Lin-chidol, which 
seems to be acorruption of the Javanese words Laout Kidor, or South Sea, 
the name given to it by the Javanese, with reference to their islands. Fleu- 
ricu proposes for it#e name of the Sea of New Guinea, but as it only wastes 
the new extremityeof that island, while itis bounded on the south by the. 


whole norih coast of New Holland, it scems more proper that the laiter 
should attach its name to it. 
° 
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of Macassar, or more properly the Channel of 
Celebes, separating Borneo and Celebes with an- 
other branch, bounded on the N, W. by the island 
of Palawan, on the north by the Philippines, and 
on the south by the north coast of Celebes. This 
sca consists of two basins, separated by a chain of 
small islands, extending from the west end of 


Mindanao to the N. E. end of Borneo, and called - 


the Sooloo Archipelago, whence the name of 
Sooloo Sea has been given to these two basins, and 
which there is no reason to change. * 

The second great basin of the ocean separates 
Asia and America. As we have before observed, it 
still retains the general denominations of South 
Sea and Pacific Ocean ; the first of which it pro- 


Grand Ocean, 


bably received from its earliest discoverers, who | 


viewing it from the Mountains ef Darien, consi- 
dered its position as only relative to the West In- 
dian Sea, which lay to the north of them. The 
nane of Pacific, which, as a general denomina- 
tion, is not more admissible than that of South 
Sea, was also given by the early Spanish Naviga- 
tors, who in sailing along the coasts of Mexico 
and Peru, experienced only the moderate breezes 
and fair weather of the tropics, and hence gave 
this portion of the ocean the name of 7 Mer Pa- 
cifico. The name of Grand Ocean, having no 
relation to any particular quarter of the globe, 
has been properly proposed for this great basin. 

' ‘The 


* Fleurieu proposes the name of Philippine Sea; but thi® denomination we 
have giveu to a branch of the Pacific, hitherto unnamed. 
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The great divisions of the Grand Ocean will be, 
Ist. The Great Northern Ocean, extending from 
the Artic Circle to the Northern tropic; 2d. The 
Pacific, or Grand Equinoctial Ocean, included 
between the tropics; 3d. The Great South Sea, 
extending from the Southern tropic to the South 
Cape of Van Diemen’s Land and Cape Horn. 

The Great Northern Ocean has several branches; 
the first of which to the North is comprized be- 
tween the N. E. extremity of Asia, the N. W. ex- 
tremity of America, and the Aleutian Islands, 
for which has been proposed, with great propriety, 
the name of Behring’s Basin, from the Navigator 
who first visited it. On the coast of Asia to the 
N. W. it forms the Gulf of Anadyr, and on that 
. of America to the S. E. the great Bristol Bay of 
Cook. Following the coast of Asia to the South, 
we meet a series of internal seas from Kamts- 
chatka to Formosa; the first bounded by Kamts- 
chatka on the East and by Russian Tartary or 
Siberia on the West and North, is named-by the 
Russians, the Sea of Ochoisk, from a miserable 
town and river on it, and the Sea of Lama by the 
Tongouth Tartars who inhabit its shores; in some 
geographies it is also called the Sea of Kamts- 
chatka ; as more appropriate, we propose to name 
it the Sea of Tartary; and to leave that of Guif 
of Ochotsk to its western extremity. 

The second of the chain of interior seas is 
bounded by Chinese Tartary on the West, by the 
island of Sugalin on the North, and by the Japan 

° islands 
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islands on the East and South, it has been called, 
with propriety, the Sea of Japan.* 

On the South, the Sea of Japan communicates 
with a third internal sea by the Strait of Corea, 
between Corea and the Japan islands. “This basin 
is bounded by Corea and the continent of China 
on the. North and West, by the Lieukieu, and 
other Chinese islands forming a chain from Japan 
to Formosa, on the.East and South. The name 
of Sea of Corea has.been. proposed for it. The 
gulf which it forms on the North between Corea 
and China is called by the Chinese the Yellow 
Sea (Hoang-hai), from the muddiness of its water, 
but whick may with more propriety be named 
the Gulf of Corea.. The Chinese (from the clear- 
ness. of its waters) give the name of Blue Sea, 
to. the portion of the sea of Corea, between the 
South coast. of. the Peninsula and the island;.of 
Forraosa. ; . 

The Pacific or Grand Equinoctial Ocean has 
several branches included between the numerous 
chains of islands trom Formosa on the N, W. to 
New Caledonia on the S. E. and which call on us 
for a complete creation of nomenclature. 1, The 
space between Formosa and the Philippines on 
the West, the chain of Mariannes on the East, 
and the Pelew islands on the South, for which we 
propose the name of the Philippine Sea. 2. The 

VOL. I. c space 


* Fleurieu propeses for the two last nicntioned basing thy general name of 
the Sea of Tartary, cistinguishing them into North and South basins 5 the 
separate denominations we offer seem equally proper, and less susceptible 
ef confusio::. 
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space between the chain of New Philippines or 
Carolinas (of which the Pelew islands are the 
western extreme) on the North, Lord Mulgrave’s 
range on the East, and New Guinea and Solo- 
mon’s islands orthe Papua Archipelago on the 
South, which we shall call the Papua Sea. 3. 
‘Fhe, space of the Grand Ocean comprized be- 
tween the Papua Archipelago on the North, Terra 
Australis or New Holland on the West, the New 
Hebrides, New Caledonia and New Zealand on 
the East may, with propriety, be called the Sea 
of New Holland, or of Australia. At its N. W. 
extremity, it forms the Gulf of Louisiade of Bou- 
gainville, which by Torre's Strait conamunicates. 
with the Gulf of New Holland and Indian Sea. 

On the coast of America South of Behring’s 
basin the Grand Ocean has but three gulfs of any 
consideration. 1. That formed’by the Peninsula 
of Alaska on the West, and the Continent op the 
North and East. As this great indentation is yet 
without a denomination, we shall here take occa- 
sion to pay the tribute of respect to the two Navir 
gators, whose persevering researches. first. made 
known its coasts, and we, therefore, offer for it 
the name of the Gulf of Cook and Vancouver. 2. 
The gulf formed within the Peninsula of Califor- 
nia, called by the Spaniards the Vermilion Sea, 
but for which it has been proposed to substitute 
that of the Gulf of California. 3. The Gulf of 
Panama, between North and South America, and 
only separated from the Caribbean Sea by the 
isthmus of Darien, 37 miles in breadth, but whose 
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mountains of granite bid defiance both to the as- 
saults of the ocean and the industry of man to 
form a passage through them, which could it be 
effected, would form as grand an epoch in navi- 
gation and commerce, as the discoveries of the 
passage of the Cape or of the New World.“* 

The two last grand divisions of the ocean ap- 
proach the South pole. 1. The Great Southern 
Ocean, which is a prolongation of the Atlantic and 
Grand Oceans and of the Indian Sea, is limited 
on the South by the polar circle, beyond which, 
surrounding the pole is 2. The Southern Frozen 
Ocean, or Antarctic Sea. 





f Of the Ocean. 


The Ocean, by its exhalatigns wigan 
and refresh the atmosphere, support#@vegetable 
life, and aliments the streams of running water, 
which, though ever flowing, are never exhausted,t 
without the benign influence of its vapours thé 
whole earth would become an inanimate desert, 
for the drying up of the ocean would probably 
be alone sufficient to destroy all organized.nature. 

_ This vast body of water serves also to decompose 
4 great part of the corruptible matter of both the 
vegetable and animal reigns, while by opening a 
boundless field for navigation, it unites nations 

c® whom 
* See notes at the cad of the volume, Me 


" . ot e . . 
t According to the calculations of Halley, the vapouts which arise from 
the ocean, and which the winds convey to the land, are sufficient to create 


and replenish all the rivers an? other waters at the surface of she exrth. 
e 


Genera} 
Vulity. 
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whom impassible mountains and immense deserts 
would otherwise have separated for ever. 

Senet The shores washed by the ocean are of three 
natures, 1. Elevated and rocky, sometimes com- 
posed of perpendicular cliffs several hundred fect 
high ;” 2.-Downs or coasts formed of sand-hills 
accumulated by the waves and winds; 3. Low 
coasts generally formed by the retiring of the sea. 

Bent. The irregular depths of the ocean prove its 

bottom to be similar to the surface of’ the conti- 

nents, and that if left dry it would in like man- 
ner present mountains, valleys, and plains. It is 
only by this analogy that we can form any esti- 
mate of its greatest depth, and it leads us to 
conclude, that the mountains of the continents 
correspond with the abysses of the ocean; but 

the highest mountains do not exceed 20,000 

feet, and if we allow half that quantity for their 

degradatién by the action of the elements since 
their formation, we must conclude, that the great- 

est depth of the ocean does not exceed 30,000 

feet.» The depth of the sea near the shores “is 

generally observed to be in proportion to their 
height and declivity, deep water being found 
close to elevated and steep shores, and shallow 

water near low ones. 
The bottom of the ocean, as far as has been as- 
certained, is composed of sand, gravel and rock, 
mixed 


* 
® The ocean need not, however, have one-third of this depth, to be un- 
fathomable by our common sounding instraments. The greatest depth that 
has been sounded is ight hundred and ninety-one fathoms, by Ellis in his. 
voyage to Hudson’s Bay, without Snding bottom. 
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mixed with the spoils of testaceous animals and 
coralaginous substances; in many places these 
latter cover the bottom so as to resemble petrified 
forests, while iti others, masses of granite rise to- 
wards the surface. 

The level of the waters of the ocean is, gene- 
rally speaking, every where the same, and this 
effect is produced by the equal pressure of the 
molecules of all fluids in every direction: hence 
the ocean taken collectively has a spherical or 
rather a spheroidical surface which may be consi- 
dered the true surface of our planet. As excep- 
tions to this general level, it has been pretended 
that the Baltic and Zuyder Zee are higher than 
the British Sea, thg Red Sea than the Mediter- 
ranean, and that there is*a difference in the levels 
ofthe Atlantic and Pacific Oceans on the opposite 
sides of the isthmus of the Darien ; but the’ ts 


on which these suppositions rest are by no means” 


sufficiently verified, and with respect to the Bal- 
. tic in-particular, the contrary has been proved 
by-recent experiments. It seems however proba- 
ble, that gulfs or internal seas open to the East 
are higher than the main ocean, from the accumu- 
lation of waters in them by the constant movement 
of the sea from East to West. ; 

The water of the ocean, besides pure water, con- 
tains many foreign substances, the proportions of 
which vary in different places : the most common 
are Muriatic Acid, Vitriolic or Sulphuric Acid, 
fixed Mineral’ Alkali, Magnesia atl sulphated 
Lime. The degree of saltness also varies with the 

c3 Igcalities, 
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. localities,-or from adventitious causes,™ and in 
many places it has been found to be less at the 
surface than at a considerable depth.” Naturalists 
have proposed different solations for the pheno- 
menon of the saltness of the sea, some supposing 
it to be caused by primitive banks of salt at the 
bottom ; .but if such banks exist, they are proba- 
bly rather formed by the deposition of the saline 
particles of the water, than the cause of its salt- 
ness. Halley and Buffon ascribed it to the cor- 
ruption of vegetable and animal matter, conveyed 
to the sea by rivers; for it being certain that the 
fresh water received by lakes that have no outlet, 
corrupts, is decomposed, and forms depositions of 
salt, they considered the ocean as a vast lake, the 
common reservoir of all the “fresh waters of the 
globe. But if this hypothesis was correct the salt- 
ness of the sca must be continually increasing, 

- which there seems to be no reason for supposing. 
Many naturalists of the present day conceive the 
ocean to be the residue of a primitive fluid, that 
held in dissolution all the substances of which:the 
earth is composed, and that after this fluid had 
deposited all the earthy and metallic particles, 
there remained in the residue or actual sea some 
of the saline elementary principles too intimately 
combined with the water to escape. 

Though the saltness of the sea considerably aids 
in preserving it from putrefaction, it is not alone 
sufficient for that purpose, and without the con- 
stant motion produced by winds, tides, and cur- 
ents, it wovld in a short time corrupt, as has 
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been frequently experienced in long calms within 
the tropics. 

The only method of freeing sea-water from its 
salt, is by distillation ; but this process is so tedi- 
ous and requires such a quantity of fuel, that it 
can scarcely ever be carried to sufficient extent to 
supply the total want of fresh water at sea, though 
it may considerably protract the arrival of so dread- 
fula calamity; besides distillation does not entirely 
deprive the sea-water of its bitter taste when it 
contains sal ammoniac. This bitterness which 
renders sea-water so nauseous, is found to de- 
crease with the depth,* whence it probably pro- 
ceeds from animal and vegetable matter in a state 
of decomposition ngar the ‘surface. 

The general colour of the sea in the open ocean 
is a deep greenish blue: the latter tint, which is 
predominant, seems to proceed from the. same 
cause that gives an azure colour to the atmosphere, 
and a deeper blue to distant mountains ; for the 
blue rays being the most refrangible, are reflected 
imgreatest quantity by the aquatic fluid, which, 
by reason of its density and depth, causes them to 
undergo a strong refraction. The other shades 
which have been observed in the waters of diffe- 
rent seas, seem to depend on local causes, and 
often perhaps on optical illusion; thus the water 
of the Levant is said at times to have a purple tint, 

c4 the 


* Dr. Sparman found that sea-water taken from the dewth of sixty fathoms, 
had the taste of fresh water in which common salt hady been dissolved, and 
on an analysis it was found to contain an extremely small proportion of 
‘magnesia, 
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the sea in the Gulf of Guinea to be whitish, and 
near the Maldiva Islands black. The water of 
the Gulf of California is reddish, whence its name 
Vermilion Sea. The changes of colour in pro- 
ceeding from the British Sea to the Frozen Ocean 
have been noticed by several voyagers ; in the 
first it is the common greenish blue, in the sea of 
Norway a clear deep blue, and in the Frozen 
Ocean a deep black. The approach to the coasts 
of the continents, or of large islands, is generally 
denoted by the lighter green or yellowish tint of 
the water denoting being in soundings. 

The southern seas present at times a pheno- 
menon which terrified their early navigators, who 
seeing large spaces of the sea of a blood colour, 
conceived it a portent of some dreadful catastro- 
phe; this appearance, however, seems to be gene- 
rally produced by a multitude of sea insects of a 
red colour. 

‘The luminous appearance of the sea at night is 
a magnificent and imposing spectacle even to those 
habituated to observe it. When gently agitated, 
innumerable sparkles of light, some of a dazzling 
brilliancy, others of’ a silvery white, group them- 
selves in a thousand forms; but when disturbed 
the appearance is more tumultuously grand, waves 
of’ fire rising, rolling onward and breaking in bril- 
liant foam. This phenomenon has occupied the 
attention of many naturalists, some ascribing it 
solely to animals of the Zoophite and Mollusca 
classes, all of which they say possess phosphorus 
in a greater or less degree; others, while they ad- 

mit. 
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mit the existence of luminous sea insects, are of 
opinion that the light of the sea is more particu- 
larly caused by animal and vegetable substances, 
which in the process of putrefaction discharge their 
phosphorus. Sir Isaac Newton was inclined to 
attribute it to friction alone, from the observation 
that the light is more brilliant when the sea is 
most agitated; others again, from particular ex- 
periments, conceive that it may proceed, at least in 
part, from a matter contained in the sea-water 
which has a direct analogy with electricity; finally, 
it has been supposed that the spawn of fish has a 
considerable share in this phenomenon. The re- 
cent observations of experienced naturalists, how- 
ever, no longer leavg any doubt as to luminous 
animals: being the only cause ‘iat can be admitted 

asgenerak” gq 
The observations made on the temperature of 
the sea afford the following general results. 1st. 
That the sun’s rays only penetrate to the depthof 
forty- five, or according to some of one hundred 
and thirteen fathoms, below which the sea receives 
no light, and consequently little or no direct heat 
from the sun; hence it is inferred that the tem- 
perature of the bottom must follow that of the 
interior of the globe in the different latitudes. 
Qd. That the temperature of the sea at the sur- 
face differs from that of the atmosphere plus or 
minus, according to the circumstances of locality, 
season, weather, time of the day, &c. And 8d. 
That the temperature decreases with the depth to 
a certain degreé, but never to freezing, which is 
prevented 
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prevented by the constant internal heat of the 
earth.) 

It was long doubted whether sea-water would 
freeze, and this doubt was strengthened by the 
experience of ‘navigators, who found that the ice 
taken up from the ocean when thawed produced 
perfectly fresh water: hence Buffon supposed it 
to be formed in rivers by whose currents it was 
carried into the ocean. Captain Cook on the con- 
trary ascribed its origin to snow, which being 
more solid and at the same time lighter, bulk for 
bulk, than the seaewater, would float on the surface 
and be converted into ice, which must continually 
augment in thickness from other snow; rain, &c. 
It is now, however, proved that it requires no 
very extraordinary degree of cold to freeze water 
more impregnated with salt than that of the 
ocean, and that it gets rid of its salt in the pro- 
cess of congelation. 

Oceanic ices are generally met with in lower la- 
titudes of the southern than of the northern he- 
imisphere, for the northern polar sea being almost 
surrounded by land§which opposes the free drift of 
the ices, it is only ‘the pieces formed in the bays 
and rivers of America that are carried by the 
polar cyrrent to the south, and such are occasional- 
ly met with on the west side of the Atlantic, so 
low as the latitude of 40°. On the contrary, the 
Greenland ships who keep along the coast of 
Europe, where is a constant current from the 
south, seldem meet with ice till they arrive at the 
latitude of 76°, and they are usually enabled to 
_ advance 
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advance to the latitude of 80° or even of 82° 
before their progress is finally stopped by connect- 
ed field ice. Between Asia and America, Cap- 
tain Cook found the continents joined by ice in 
70°, and his farthest progress was only 70° 48. 

In the southern seas there being no obstacle from 
Jands to the drifting of the ices, they are often 
met with in large masses in latitude 40°. In 60° 
the ice islands are so numerous as to render navi- 
gation extremely perillous, and connected field 
ice usually entirely arrests it in-70°. In this ocean 
Captain Cook was unable to approach the pole 
nearer than 71° 10. This navigator also describes 
the ice islands of the southern seas as of much 
greater extent and elevation, than those he ever 
met with in the northern. 

It is observed .that the atmosphere is warmer 
where ice islands are first met with, than in the 
immediate lower latitude previously passed through, 
which seems to proceed from the ice reflecting the 
sun’s rays, and also that the temperature is greater 
near these masses in the regions of their formation, 
than. when having drifted into lower latitudes they 
are thawing, which is evidently caused by the 
progress of fusion; for ice being formed by the 
deprivation of caloric, its fusion can only be pro- 
duced by a new combination of the same element, 
which it absorbs from the atmosphere, and ren- 
ders it extremely cold. The approach to ice islands 
is denoted, even in the darkest night, by a whitish 
light which they reflect in the horizons and which 
seamen call the blink. = 
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A celebrated writer has supposed that the poles 
are surrounded by vast cupolas of ice, which by 
their diurnal fusion produce the phenomena of 
tides ; but this hypothesis is unable to bear the test 
of examination, and even the existance of such 
cupolas is ‘more than doubtful. Indeed, it is 
thought by many naturalists, that there is less 
ice immediately under the poles than some dis- 
tance from them; but in objection to this idea 
it may be observed, that from the winds decreas- 
ing in strength in approaching the pole, it is not 
improbable but a perfect calm reigns:at the pole 
itself: hence, if we reasoned from analogy, we 
should conclude that the region under the pole 
must be eternally frozen; for it is observed by 
those who have ascended the highest mountains, 
that the winds decrease in strength as they ap- 
proach the glaciers, and that at the elevation of 
eternal frost it is constantly calm. 

The annual fusion of the polar ices, it is evi- 
dent, must counterbalance their annual increase, 
or otherwise their continual accumulation would 
in time produce a total revolution in the tempera- 
ture of the earth; but the short and feeble sum- 
mer that visits these desolate regions is certainly 
not sufficient to counteract the long and rigorous 
winters to which they are doomed. Captain Cook 
thought that “it is the wind, or rather the waves 
raised by the wind, that bring down the bulk of 
these enormous masses, by grinding one piece 
against another, and by undermining and washing 
away those parts that lie exposed fo the surge of 

the 
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the sea: thus it may happen that more ice is de- 
stroyed in one stormy season than is formed in se- 
veral winters, and an endless accumulation is pre- 
vented.” The action of the waves, or the fric- 
tion of the masses of ice against each other, seem 
however to us to be insufficient to prevent this 
accumulation, and we are more inclined to admit 
as a general cause the constant heat. of the earth, 
and the higher temperature of the sea than of the 
atmosphere it'these regions: hence the bases of 
the glaciers, or ice islands, in contact with the 
earth, or floating in the sea, are constantly ex- 
posed to a temperature sufficient to canse their 
fusion, and-thus as they accumulate above they 
decrease beneath. 

‘Khe superior degree of cold of the southern 
hemisphere than wot the northern, in equal lati- 


tudes, is now generally ascribed to the greater 


extension of the southern ices towards the tempe- 
rate zone. The absence of any considerable land 
in the high southern ‘seas, and the form of the 
continents, which terminate in angular points, 
leave a free course to the polar currents, and per- 
mit them, as we have already observed, to convey 
the ices of the pole far into the temperate zone, 
where their presence causes those sudden. transi- 
tions from heat to cold, and those intense fogs, 
met with by navigators in the great southern 
ocean.',, 

In several places near the shores of the sea 
springs of fresh water are observed, rising to the 
surface, and refusing to combine with the salt 

water 
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water that surrounds them. The most remarka- 
ble instances of these phenomena are in the Gulf 
of Spezia; in the Persian Gulf, near the isles of 
Bahrein; and in the bay of Xagua, on the south 
coast of Cuba. It may be presumed that veins of 
water, finding no outlet towards the surface of the 
land, follow the direction of internal fissures even 
under the sea, until they meet with such an out- 
let, through which they naturally ascend, with a 
force in proportion to the elevation of their sources 
and the declivities of the subterraneous canals, in 
the same manner as spouting springs on the land. 
Although the density and gravity of the waters 
of the ocean combine to retain theth in equili- 
brium, or to preserve their general level, they ne- 
vertheless cede to very slight impulsions, and are 
constantly agitated by three diffgrent movements : 
1. The undulatory movement, or waves; 2. The 
siderial movement, or tides; and 3. Currents. 
The movement of the atmosphere or winds pro- 
duce correspondent movements on the surface of 
the ocean, which increase in rapidity and violence 
with the velocity and force of the winds: thus a 
moderate breeze produces a gentle undulation, 
which moving slowly onwards, exhausts itself and 
subsides tranquilly. In a storm the ocean is fur- 
rowed by tremendous waves or mountainous ridges 
of water, each of which rolls on with furious rapi- 
dity, until its sammit arrives at an overcharging éle- 
vation, from which it necessarily precipitates itself 
by the forte of gravity, and by the acceleration it 
has acquiréd in its descent, impels forward the 
mass 
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mass of water immediately before it, which in its 
turn rises, forms a wave, and pushes forward the 
water before it, and thus is a continual succession 
of waves generated. Dr. Woolaston, secretary to 
the Royal Society, found the velocity of the waves 
to be nearly sixty miles an hour close to the east 
coast of England. It seems of necessity that their 
comparative velocity must be greater in the open 
ocean than near the shores in shoal water, where 
the mixed particles of sand and mud increasing 
the density of the fluid, as well as the friction on 
the bottom, must considerably retard their pro- 
gress, *) 

‘To that state of the ocean after a storm, when 
mountainous and long billows follow each other 
slowly and subside without breaking, seamen give 
the name of swell,t while high breaking waves 
are called a sea. After a storm, if a wind. springs’ 
up in an opposite direction, the waves it creates 
being contrary to the swe/’, what is called a cross 
sea is produced, often more dangerous than the 
most mountainous but regular waves. A swell is 
often experienced in a contrary direction to the 
wind blowing at the moment, and is a certain 
prognostic of a change of wind to the direction 
of the swell, the latter sometimes preceding the 
former several hours. The extraordinary long 
swell, always met with near the equator, seems to 

be 
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be caused by the more direct and powerful in- 
fluence of the sun and moon on this part of the 
ocean, by which it is necessarily more agitated 
than nearer the poles, where the action of the 
heavenly bodies is indirect; besides, the equato- 
rial region performing its diurnal revolution with 
greater velocity, and at the same-time tracing a 
larger-circle than any other portion of the globe, 
its waters must be more. agitated by the centrifu- 
gal force, which depriving them of a portion of 
their gravity, renders them more susceptible of 
external impressions. It is doubtful to. what depth 
the sea is agitated by. the winas: twenty fathoms 
seem to be the farthest to which divers have de- 
scended, and at this depth they have found the 
water so troubled, that mud and shells were car- 
ried to considerable distances ; while other divers 


“pretend that at the depth of fifteen fathoms they 


have found the water perfectly tranquil even in 

the greatest storms. : 
The breaking of the waves on a flat aes is 
named a surf, and is a curious phenomenon, 
worthy of particular notice. The surf, says Mars- 
den,* is at times composed of but one rank of 
waves along the shore, at other times there are 
two, three, four, and even more, one behind the 
other, extending half a mile from the shore. The 
surf begins to take its form at some distance from 
the place where it breaks, and augments by a 
grees as it advances, until it arrives at the com- 
mon 
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. mon height of fifteen to twenty feet, from the 
summit of which elevation the wave precipitates 
itself like a cascade from a precipice, with a noise 
that may be heard at sevcral miles distance, and 
which often in-the night gives the navigator suffi. 
cient notice of his danger to enable him to escape 
shipwreck, on shores where’ there would be no’ 
human possibility of saving his life. 

Although from the first formation of the surf 
the water seems to have a rapid progressive mo- 
tion towards the land, yet a light object floating 
on it, instead of being carried on shore drifts pa- 
rallel to it if the tide is flowing, and drives off if 
it is ebbing ; whence it seems probable that the 
movement is propagated in the fluid alone as 
sound is in the air, and that the mass of the wave 
is not propelled forward, the only real progressive 
movement being produced by the perpendigalar~ 
fall at the moment of the breaking of the -surf, 
when the wave, by its descending weight, spreads 
itself in foam to a greater or less distance, in pro- 
portion to its elevation and to the declivity of 
the shore. . 

Though the wind produces the wave which is to: 
form the surf, it is certain that the wind is not-the:.” 
immediate cause of the surf itself, for it is often: 
greatest in a calm, and least in a storm, and is also 
often most violent when the wind blows off the 
shore. Marsden supposes that when the wave ap-~ 
proaches a shore whose depth is not in proportion 
to its volume, this wave, instead of presting on a 
mass of water which would elevate itself to an 
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equal height and form another wave, presses or 
the ground, the reaction of which forces it to pre- 
cipitate itself as we have described. The greatest 
surfs are observed between the tropics, and parti- 
ticularly on the coasts of Africa, on that of Coro- 
mandel, and the west coast of Sumatra. 

Tides are periodical oscillations of the sea, 
caused by the attractions of the sun and moon, 
and more particularly of the latter, whose action 
we shall therefore chiefly consider, supposing her 
to be in the plane of the equator. 

It is evident that if the moon acted on all the 
molecules of the sea by an equal attraction parallel 
to the centre of gravity of the earth, tie earth and 
the waters of the ocean would have but one com- 
monmovement, and their relative equilibrium would 
suffer no alteration ; this equilibrium is in fact only 
deranged by the different intensity of the moon’s 
attractions, and the different directions of these 
attractions. Some parts of the earth are directly 
attracted by the moon, and others obliquely: the 
former are said to be in conjunction, that is, a 
line drawn through the centres of the two planets 
would pass through their zeniths; the latter are 
said to be in quadrature, or a line drawn from the 
centre to the zenith of one planet would form an 
angle of 90° with a line drawn through the cen- 
tres of the two planets; but the attraction which 
thus acts obliquely is of consequence weaker tian 
that which acts directly, or, in other words, the 
parts of the earth in conjunction are more power- 
fully attracted than those in quadrature, and henee 
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the gravity of the molecules of the former being 
diminished, it follows, that in order to preserve the 
equilibrium in ail parts of the ocean, the waters of 
the parts of the earth in conjunction must elevate 
themselves, so that the greater gravity of the mole- 
cules in quadrature shall be compensated by the 
greater height of those in conjunction. 

The waters rise not only on the side of the earth 
presented to the moon, or in conjunction, but also 
on the opposite side ; because, if'the planet attracts 
the superior waters more strongly than it does the 
centre of the earth, it at the same time attracts 
this centre more forcibly than it docs the inferior 
waters in the opposite hemisphere ; these latter 
waters will therefore remain behind the earth’s 
centre, in the same proportion that the superior 
waters elevate themselves towards the planet. 

Thus there will be formed by the mooni¥ittrac- 
tion two eminences of water on the opposite sides 
of the earth, which will give the ocean the figure 
of a lengthened spheroid, of which the great axis 
will pass through the centres of the moon and earth i 
it will therefore be high water at the same time 
under the moon, and at the opposite point of the 
earth, one hundred and cighty degrees: distant ; 
and it follows, that in the two intermediate points, 
or ninety degrees distaat from the moon, it will be 
low water at the same time. 

The earth by its rotation on its axis, presents to 
the moon every twenty-four hours all its meridians, 
each of which is consequently, at intervals of six 
hours, cither in conjunction or in quadrature 5 

nQ * hence 
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hence it results, that in the space of time between 
the departure of the moon from one meridian and 
its next return to it, that is in the space of a lunar 
day, the waters of the ocean must be elevated and 
depressed twice in all parts of the globe, although 
in an almost insensible manner in those places 
most distant from the moon’s course. By the same 
diurnal rotation the earth carries with it to the east 
of the moon, the elevations of water thus pro- 
duced, and which elevations will continue to in- 
crease for some time, from the continuance of the 
moon’s action; for though the forces of this action 
diminish every moment they still subsist, and con- 
tinue to combat the inertia of the waters; and 
hence it is that the tide is not at its greatest height 
at the moment the moon passes the meridian, but 
about, three hours after. A secoydary cause also 
assistg.in producing this retardation of high water; 
the waters in quadrature to the west of the moon, 
and carried towards conjunction by the rota- 
tion of the earth, are continually accelerated in 
this part of their progress, or move after the con- 
junction with a continually increased velocity, but 
meeting molecules continually more retarded than 
the earth, two opposite currents-are formed, which 
place the greatest elevation of the waters about 
45° distance from, or three hours after conjunc- 
tion. For the same reasons the greatest depres- 
sions of the waters does not happen at the momefit 

of the quadrature, but three hours after. 
Supposiifg the sun to be on the plane of the 
equator, it is evident that his attraction must pro- 
duce 
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duce on the waters of the ocean similar effects to 
those caused by the moon ;- but from his immense 
distance, these solar tides must %e znuch smaller 
than the lunar ones, for according to astronomers, 
the moon’s attraction with respect to the earth is 
near three times greater than that of the sun. ~ 
From the inequality of the solar and lunar’ 
days,* the actions ofthe sun and moon will some- 
times be combined, while at others they will coun- 
teract each other; thus in the conjunctions, the 
actions of both unite in elevating the waters, and 
hence the highest or spring tides happen at 
new and full moon, nevertheless the highest spring 
tide does not happen on the day of the full or 
change, but two or three days after, because the 
movement produced in the waters by the attraction 
of the sun, does not cease ,suddenly, though its, 
force is diminished. In the quarterings38F the 
moon, the waters are depressed by the action of 
the sun, at the same time that they are elevated 
by that of the moon, and hence the lowest or neap 
tides happen about the first and last quarters. 
What we have hitherto said regards the action 
of the moon and sun in the equator only; but if 
we consider them in their various declinations, 
we shall find the elevations of the waters vary in 
an inverse ratio to the cubes of their distances 
from these celestial bodies. It seems also to be 
the proximity of these bodies, which produces the 
high tides that usually happen before the vernal 
D3 * and 
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and. after the autumnal cquinoxes, thatis, when 
the'sun in his course through the southern signs is 
nearest to us. *These high equinoctial tides do 
not, however, arrive every year at precisely the 
same times, variations being sometimes occasioned 
by the situation of the moon’s orbit, and by the 
distance of time of the conjunction from the 
equinoxes, 

Between the tropics, when uninfluenced by any 
local circumstances, the tides flow from the east . 
with the movement of the celestial bodies. In 
the northern temperate zone, they flow from the 
south, and in the southern temperate zone from 
the north, that is in both from the equator, where 
the power of these bodies is most forcibly exerted 
on the waters. In the northern Frozen Ocean, the | 
tides are in general very weak, wing to its dis 
tance from the centre of the siderial attraction, 
from the lands which surround it, and from the 
ices with which it is encumbered. Of the tides in 
the southern Frozen Ocean we have little or na 
knowledge. 

‘Lhe irregularities of the bottom of the ocean, 
the position of coasts, their declivity under water, 
the different breadths of channels and_ straits, 
winds, currents, and other local and temporary 
causes, destroy the regularity of tides, and by va- 
rying the degree of friction of the waters, shorten 
or prolong the duration cf’ the ebb and flood* 

; Thus 


* In most places of the globe, the tide flows twice in twenty-four hours, 
according to the principles of the siderial a.traction ; there are, however, a 
- number 
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Thus among the scattered islands of the tropics 
the tides are regular, but the rise is inconsidcrable; 
while on the oceanic coasts of Europe, and on the 
east coast of Asia, they are extremely strong, and 
subject to many irregularities. The highest tides, 
yet observed, are in the Gulf of St. Malo, on the 
coast of France, where the flood, driven back by 
the coast of England, accumulates and rises to the 
height of seven and eight fathoms. It is dificult 
to give credit to the accounts of the travellers who 
inform us, that, in 1682, the Island of Formosa 
experienced a tide that passed over the chain of 
mountains that traverses the island! 

The absence of tides in some mediterranean seas, 
instead of being an objection to the theory of side- 
tial attractions, is a proof in its favour; for, in 
small quantities of water, thesmoon acts at the same 
moment on ail parts, and diminishes the gigwity.of 
the whole mass; but there being little or no neigh- 
bouring water to move forward and increase the 
liquid elevation, which is produced less by a ver- 
tical elevation of the waters attracted, than by a 
lateral flowing of the neighbouring waters, by vir- 
tue of their greater density, consequently there 
can be but little or no tides in those mediterraneans 
whose entrances face the west, or in a direction 
opposite to the general movement of the oceanic 
tides. zee ; : 

D 4 _ Among 


number of exceptions, particularly among the Asiatic islands within the tro- 
pics, as well us on the coast of Van Diemen’s Land, wheve there is but one 
tide of Acod in twenty-four hours, and in those places the passage of the 
mon over the meridian usually makes bigh water.—Horsbusgh, Ind, Direct. 
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--Among pilots it is customary to reckon the time 
of high water, by the point of the compass the 
moon bears on at that time, allowing three quarters 
of an hour for each point: thus in places where’ it 
is high water at noon, the tide is said to flow north 
and south, or twelve o’clock ; if she bears S. E. 
at high water, it is said to flow S. E. and N. W., or 
nine o’clock ; and if she bears S. W. it is said to 
flow.8. W. and N. E., cr three o’clock ; and so on 
for every point of the moon’s bearing.™ 

Currents are movements of' the ocean produced 
by various causes, and may be divided into general 
and particular ; the former depending on fixed and 
general causes, always preserve the same direction 
and limits, while the latter resulting from local and 
temporary ones vary in both. We shall here con- 
fine ourselves to the general currents, leaving the 
variable ones to be noticed in the particular de- 
scriptions of the seas in which they are observed. 

Between the latitudes of 30° in both hemis- 
pheres, a constant movement of the ocean is ob- 
served, which seems to convey its waters from east 
to west, or in a contrary direction to the rotation 
of the globe: by another movement the waters of 
the polar seas are conveyed towards the’ equator. 
The causes of these two general and constant cur- 
rents are, the heat of the sun and the rotation of 
the globe. : .  E 

‘The movements which convey the polar waters" 
towards the equator, or the polar currents, are pro- 
duced by thé fusion of the ices, by which the polar 
seas have always a superabundance of dense water, 

which 
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which they are continually discharging towards the 
equator to preserve the equilibrium of the ocean, 
deranged by the less specific gravity-and greater 
evaporation of the waters of the torrid’zone, 

. The grand movement of the ocean from east to 
west, or the equatorial current, has a more compli- 
cated origin ; and the trade winds, so far from be- 
ing the cause, as has been supposed by some, are 
probably in part the effect‘of this current. Buffon 
thought that the sun and moon advancing conti- 
nually to the west, in regard to a fixed point on 
the earth, must draw the mass of waters after them, ; 
and occasion a constant movement of the ocean 
from east to west, but this explanation not being 
found satisfactory, the following has been offered. 
The heat of the sun and the rotation of the earth 
constantly ted ‘to diminish. the density of the 
equatorial waters, and evaporation draws frottthat 
region a much greater quantity of the fluid than 
is restored to it by rivers or meteors; hence, as 
we have observed, the waters of the polar regions 
move towards the equator to restore the equili- 
brium ; but these polar waters are specifically hea- 
vier than the tropical waters, and besides their ro-. 
tative movement is infinitely slower, but their in- 
ertia prevents them from getting suddenly rid of 
their original movement, and therefore they can- 
not follow with equal velocity the increased Tapi- 
dlity of the rotatory movement of the globe in the 
equatorial regions. Heavy and motionless, they fall 
at once into a sphere of the most active movement,’ 
but preserve for some time their original character, 

and 
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and imprint it to a certain degree on the equato- 
rial waters with which they mix. The solid part 
of the earth being thus continually propelled to- 
wards the east with greater rapidity than the waters 
can follow, these latter resting always behind, seem 
to move towards the west, or to recede from the 
western coasts of the continents; and, on the con- 
trary, the eastern coasts advancing towards the 
waters, cause the latter to appear to advance to- 
wards them: hence it appears that this grand 
movement of the ocean is no more than a tranquil 
oscillation of the waters, depending on their inva- 
riable tendency to preserve their equilibrium. 

In the Atlantic the tropical current from east 
to west is constantly felt between the latitudes of 
30° N. and S. commencing at a certain distance 
from the coasts of Afiica, and increasing in 
strength as we go westward; it is also more power, 
ful near the equator from the more rapid rotation 
of the earth. As it approaches the coast of Ame- 
Tica, it is broken by the projecting elbow of Brasil 
into two currents, which follow the different direc- 
tions of the coast. 

The first of these broken currents runs to the 
N. W. along the coasts of Brasil and Terra Firma, 
and through the Caribbean Sea into the Gulf of 
Mexico; from which latter it rushes with great 
rapidity through the channels. between Cuba and 
Florida, and between the latter and the Bahama 
Banks, Toei what is called the gulf stream. It 

continues ‘its direction along the coast of America 
to the N.E. till it reaches the south extremity of 
the 
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the Bank of Newfoundland, by which, and meet- 
ing with the polar current, its direction is changed 
to the cast and southward of east. It has been 
pretended that the gulf stream -retains sufficient 
force to extend itself to Cape Blanco on the coast 
of Africa; its limits are defined by the azure clear- 
ness of its waters, and by its temperature, which is 
considerably greater than that of the sea through 
which it runs.* To this current some ascribe the 
almost continual fogs that hover over the banks of 
Newfoundland, which they suppose to be caused 
by the strong evaporation of the stream. 

The second branch of the tropical current form- 
ed by the elbow of Brasil sets to the south, in the 
direction of the coast, and increases in strength 
with the latitude as far as the entrance of the Rio 
de la Plata, witose stream is so powerful as to pro- 
duce a strong easterly current + that is fa: one 
hundred leagues from the coast. To the south of 
this river the currents appear to lose their regu- 
larity, setting, according to the observations of dif- 
ferent navigators, with considerable force from the 
north and south, as well as from the east and west. 
Jt appears, however, that a current sets generally 
through the Straits of Magellan from the east. 

On the south-eastern side of the Atlantic there 
is a constant curreut setting from the north, and 

following 
* Dr. Blagden fourd the difference to be six degrees in the month of April, 


and in latitude 33°, longitude 76°, the temperature of, the stream being 


78°. Heriot, in his voyage to Cunada, says, that pear the Banks of New- 
foundland the difference is from 15 to 20 degrees, 


+ Currents 2re named from the points of the hosizon towards which ghey 
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following the directions of-the coasts to Cape 
Lopez Gonzalves. This current, which we sup- 
pose to be the prolongation of the northern polar 
current, sets with considerable force into thé. Bay 
of Biscay, and through the Strait of Gibraltar into 
the Mediterranean: it continues a S. E. direction 
to Cape Blanco, in 20° N. where it changes to 
S.W. as. far as Cape Roxo; here it curves round 
into the Gulf of Guinca, setting 5. E. and east to 


‘Cape Lopez.* On the equator this easterly cur- 


rent appears to extend to the 20th degree of lon- 
gitude ; for, to the west of: this meridian, the-fe- 
neral’ tropical Current is experienced. Ships who 
have crossed the line to the east of 20° have been 
so greatly affected by the former, that they have 
made the coast of Angola, when by their reckon- 
ing it was two hundred leagues distant ; and, on 
the contrary, vessels which have crossed the line a 
few degrees to the westward of 20° have unex. 
pectedly made the coast of America. 

In the Pacific, or Grand Equinoctial oon the 
general tropical current from east to west is felt 
with such force, that near Cape Corientes, on the 
coast of Peru, the sea is described as seeming to 
fly from the land. It is to this current that must 


' chiefly be ascribed the great errors in the estimated 


longitudes of the islands discovered in this ocean 
by the early navigators, and which have led more 
modern 


®* It may be assumed that the great heat of the atmosphere near the coast 
of Guinea dimini€iing the density of the waters; the cooler ones of the sea, 
at adistance from the land, flow towards the latter to restore the equilibrium, 
and thus produce an easterly current. 
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modern ones who have revisited them, to claim the 
honour of discovery: 

In the Indian Sea a constant current sets along 


the west coast of New Holland, or Terra Austra- * 


lis, to the north, till obstructed by the Sunda 
Islands, its direction is changed to the N. W.. This 
current seems to be the result of the pressure of 
the southern polar waters towards the equator. 
The Indian Sea being bound on the north by land 
witbin the tropic, there is no body of cold water in 
that direction, and consequently the equatorial cur-. 
rent must be weak; while the general movement 
of the Pacific to the west being broken by a vast 
archipelago, does not extend its influence into the 
Indian Sea, therefore on the eastern part of the 
latter, the southern polar current meeting no 
counter*actiong-extends itself in the direction of 
the coasts, even to the head of the Bay of. Bengal. 
But though the equinoctial current of the Indian 
Ocean is thus weak or null on the east, it gathers 
strength as we go westward, until meeting with the 
islands and banks between the south extremity of 
Malabar and Madagascar, they oblige it to change 
its direction to the south, outside of Madagascar,. 
having passed which it strikes against the coast of 
Natal. Though the great mass of the waters of 
the Indian Sea thus take a direction to the south, 
a part of them still move on to the west, through the 
channels between the islands, till reaching the coast 


Currents of 
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ae 


of Zanquebar* they follow its direction to the . 


> south, 
* The force of this westerly current is so great that a ship in sailing from 
the Mozambique Channel to Bombay has been one thousand miles to the 
westward of er reckoning. 
og 
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south, rush through the Mozambique Channel with 
great rapidity, giving its name to Cape Corientes ; 
to the south of which their force is joined to that 
of the great mass of waters as above, and thus 
united they form the current that sets round the 
Cape of Good Hope with such velocity as enables 
ships to double this promontory even against the 
most violent contrary winds. It is the conflict of 
these winds and current that creates the héavy sea, 
which caused its first discoverers to give the name 
of the Cape of Torments to this extreme point of 
Africa. ogee eee 
The monsoons-create stfperficial currents in the 
Indian Seas; :-which change with the seasons, the 
knowledge of which is essentially necéssary to 
the advantageous navigation of these seas, and 
which we shall have occasion to notice hereafter. 
The existence of contrary superior and inferior 
currents, supposed by Halley and denied by Buf- 
fon, is still doubtful. Those who admit these op- 
posite currents assign as the possible causes, the 
different densities of the waters at different depths, 
a great rapidity of movement towards the surface, 
and the cohesion of the molecules of fluids*. 
When two opposite currents of equal force mect, 
they form a spiral vortex, or whirlpool, of which 
the most cclebrated are the Maelstrém, on the coast 
of Norway, and Euripus, in the Strait of Negro- 
pont. Charybdis, in the Strait of Messina, has also 
been described, both by the ancients and moderns, 


© as 
e 
* See Strait of Gibraltar, Sound, and Channel of Constantinople, in which 
these contrary currents are asserted to exist. 
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28 a whirlpool, though it seems to be only a vio- 
lent agitation of the waters at the surface by the 
meeting of the tides, and has no vortex. It was 
‘the phenomena of whirlpools that gave rise to the 
now exploded idea of abysses, which penetrating 
through vast masses of land formed subterratigan 
communications between distant seas; such as be- 
tween the sea of Norway and the Gulf of Bothnia 
by the Maelstrém;: between the Persian Gulf and 
Caspian Sea, &¢.© . 


The depth to which the ocean: is agitated by - 


currents is a problem that probably will -neyer:be 
resolved ; but the regularity of the general cur- 
rents seems to indicate their having a considerable 
depth. The velocity of these movements can be 
ascertained to a great degree of certainty, as well 
by trial as.by the errors they cause in the esti- 
mated reckoning. The velocity of the tropical cur- 
vent in the middle of the Atlantic, seems:to-be 
from one to two miles an hour, while that which 
sets round the Cape of’ Good Hope, often runs at 
the rate of three to four miles. 


Before we enter on the detail of the changes ch 


produced by the ocean on the coasts of the coriti- 
nents within the memory of history, we shal} téke 
arapid glance at those which seem to. have betn 
operated by the same cause anterior to all histo- 
rical records. {we set out from the 63° of north 
latitude, on the east side of’ the old continent, and 
follow its coasis to beyond the equator, we find 
them presenting a series cf vast basis and gulfs 
penetrating into the continent, and eficlosed within 

chains 
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chains of islands and banks,.separated by narrow 
and winding channels. On the western side of 
the same continent we observe nothing similar. 
From the north Cape of Lapland to the Cape of 
Good Hope the coast presents a continuity un- 
broken, except by the mouths of rivers, and by the 
entrances .of the Baltic and Mediterranean Seas; 
the formation of which are accounted for on dif- 
ferent principles ;” and with respect to the British . 
islands, which form a mere point in this space, 
their separation from the continent was probably 
produced by a sudden convulsion. of the earth, 
rather than by. the gradual action of the waters.* . 
In following .the eastern coasts of the New 
Continent from the latitude of 60° N. to within 
10° of the equator, ruptures of the land and chains 
of islands and banks are presented to us similar to 
those we have observed on the east coasts of our 
own continent: thus Davis’ Strait and Hudson’s 
Bay answer to the Sea of Tartary, the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence to the Sea of Japan, while the West 
India Islands enclose the Gulf of Mexico and 
Caribbean Sea, as the Licu-Kieu islands and the 
Malay Archipelago do the seas of Corea, of China, 
and of Sunda. No such appearances are observed 
on the western coast of America, which, with the 
exception of the Gulf of California, from Cape 
Hora 


* The islands and rochs whi 
the numerous gulfs en these ¢ 


line the coast of Laptand and Norway, and 
may also at first appear to constitute a 
deviation from these general observations, but these islands and gulfs séem to 
owe their origin t&some grand convulsion of nature, cither by a perpendicular 
sinking or clevationrand not to the gradual effect of the waters. 
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Horn to Cape Prince of Wales, presents a ram- 
part of abrupt cliffs, immediately washed by the 
grand Ocean.* 

This broken state of the eastern coasts of the 
continents is ascribed by Buffon and other writers, 
to the constant movement of the Ocean from east 
to west, and this opinion is strengthened by the 
observation, that the coast of Asia is more broken 
than that of America, and that it ought to be so 
from the difference in the masses of waters of the 
two oceans, the Grand Ocean being.at.least three 
times broader than the Atlantic, consequently al- 
lowing them the same Icugths, and supposing their 
depths in proportion to their different breadthis, 
the former has nine times the solid contents of the 
latter, and therefore must, their velocities being 
equal, act with nine times the power on the body 
of land that opposes it. Moreover the. greatest 
effect ought to be produced near the equator, -be- | 
cause it is there that the masses of the waters and 
the velocity of their constant movements are 
greatest, and accordingly it is between the tropics 
that the eastern coasts of both continents are most 
torn, and the greatest cflect is manifested precisely 
where the breadth of the Ocean is greatest, that‘is- 
in the Atlantic, between the parallels of 7° and’ 
29° N. and in the grand Ocean, on- i" the entire 

VOL. L E space 


* The Magellanic islands and the Archipelago of Chiloe on the south, and 
the long chain of islands oa the N. W. coast of this Cantinent, being like these 
on the coasts of Lapland and Norway, mere masses of rock, separated from 
each other by very natrow channels, seem to owe their general formatinn te 
a similar cause. 
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space between the tropics; for it is at the equator 
itself that this Ocean has the greatest breadth. 

The only difficulty in adopting the opinion of 
Buffon is, that the lapse of several centuries has 
scarcely rendered sensible the action of the sea on 
these coasts; but to this objection it may be re- 
plied, that the sea having washed away the lighter 
and. less cohesive matter that primitively united the 
now detached: lands to the continents, there re- 
mains only substances of so hard a nature that the 
efforts of the Ocean against them are almost 
powerless. It is also to be observed, in support of 
this hypothesis, that the coast of South America 
within the tropic, which is exposed to the con- 
tinual action of the equatorial winds and currents, 
is lined by a chain of rocky banks which protect it 
from their violence, while the ppposite coast of 
Africa is bordered by a beach of tine sand. 

But though the changes produced by the sea on 
the coasts since the period of history are insignifi- 
cant in a great general point of view, they are 
nevertheless sufficient to demand particular notice. 
The sea forms new lands by the sand, shells, ma- 
rine plants, and mud of rivers which it deposits 
on the margins of the shores, and also by retiring 
from some parts, in consequence of having en- 
croached on others. The coasts of the Mediter- 
ranean have both gained and lost, so that it is 
probable the one compensates the other. he 
port of Alexandria on the coast of Egypt, grows 
every day shoaler; and Damietta, the walls of 
which wer€ washed by the sea in the thirteenth 

century, 
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century, is at present considerably inland. These 
alterations, however, seem to be produced -rather 
by the sand blown from the desert, than by mat- 
ters thrown up bythe sea; and to “compensate 
them lake Menzaleh appears to have been‘formed, 
either by an irruption of the sea, or by a-branch of 
the Nile, whose channel has been neglected.* On 
the coast of Syria the island of Tyre has been 
united to the continent, “and on the west coast of 
Asia Minor the inhabitants of Miletus and Ephe- 
sus have several times been obliged to change the 
sites of their towns to follow the sea which re- 
ceded from them. ‘The valley through which the 
Meander now serpentizes, was evidently once a 
gulf, its soil consisting of’ the depositions of the 
sea and river. On the west coast of Greece many 
islets have been joined to the main, while the ce- 
lebrated“Peninsula of Leucadia has: become an 
island. In the Adriatic the sea has encroached 
on the coasts of Dalmatia and Istria, and retired 
from those of Italy, so that the greater part of 
antient Lombardy has been formed by the com- 
bined depositions of the sea and the Po. Ravenna, 
which formerly had an eXcellent port and was sur- 
rounded bydakes and salt marshes, is now thrée 
miles from the sea, in the midst of gardens and 
meadows ; Aquilea was also formerly on the mar- 

E2 ‘ gin 


* Some of the Antients supposed that a great gulf once penetrated into 
Egypt as far as Thebes, by which the isle of Pharos was separated a day's 
navigation from the Terra Firma, but the existence of this gulf is unsup- 
ported by any historical or natural proof, and, with the-few wifling altera- 
tions we have noticed, the coast of Egypt at this day answers to the earliest 
description by Herodotus. 
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are daily filling up. 

From the Mediterranean coasts of France and 
Spain the sea has retired in several places and 
gaincd on none; thus much new land has been 
formed at the mouths of the Rhone, and Aigues 
Mortes, which in the thirteenth century was as ea- 
port, is now five miles inland. Miquelon and 
Psalmodi were islands in 815, though now two 
leagues from the sea, and the vineyards of Agdc 
were covered by the sea only a century past. The 
coasts of Valencia and Catalonia have also con- 
siderably gained from the sea, and the port of 
Barcelona is fast filling up. From this series of 
facts it would appear, that the coasts of the Me- 
diterranean have gained more than they have lost; 
but it must be considcred that, with the exception 
of Egypt, we are unacquainted with the relative 
antient and modern state of the coast of Africa : 
and besides a number of celebrated ports preserve 
the same depths as in the time of the antients, 
such are Marseilles, Genoa, Syracuse, Navarin, &c. 
hence there seems to be no sufficient reason to 
suppose a diminution of the waters of the Me- 
diterranean. 

The waters of the Atlantic by their depositions 
have formed the bases of the dandes, or sandy downs 
that border the coast of France from Bayonne to 
Bordeaux, and by which several antient bays have 
been filled up. The marshes of la Vendée have 
also been left by the sea. 

In the Erglish Channel the bay on the coast of 

France, 
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France, in which is Mount St. Michael, grows 
shoaler, while near Dol'the sea is again encroach- 
ing on the lands from which it had formerly 
retired. ‘The sea has encroached on some of the 
coasts of England and retreated from others ; thus 


the Goodwin sands are generally thought to have . 


been formed by an irruption of the sea in 1100, 
while in later times several of the best harbours 
between the Thames and Beachy-head have been 
filled up. On the coast of Lincoln the sea seems 
to have alternately formed new lands and sub- 
merged them. 

On the coast of Holland the most remarkable 
alterations and vicissitudes have been produced by 
the sea. In the carliest history of this country it 
is described as composed of immense marshes, 

. alternately inurdated by the sea and rivers, the 
first threw up sand on the shores, and the latter 
deposited mud on their banks, and thus elevated 
spots were formed, round which human industry 
raised embankments, thought capable of resisting 
the utmost fury of the ocean. The country how- 
ever still remained intersected by lakes and rivers, 
which silently undermined these new formed lands, 
and the sea in high tides rushing up the rivers 
produced terrible inundations. Before 1250, the 
Zuyder Zee was a lake of middling size, which 
communicated with the British sea by the river 
Vlic; in that year an irruption of the sea gave it 
its present form and extent. Until 1900, the 
gulf of the Dollart was a rich plain ;_and in 1421, 
an united inundation of the sea and rivers formed 

£3 the 
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the Biesboch, by submerging 72 villages with 
100,000 souls. 

The coasts of Holstein and Sleswick have al- 
ternately lost and gained by the action of the sea. 
In 1240 the territory of North Friezeland had an 
extent of 15 leagues east and west, and consisted 
of rich pastures and corn lands. An irruption of 
the sea destroyed this smiling appearance, swal- 
lowing up a considerable portion of the terri- 
tory, and detaching the rest from the continent 
formed the island of Nordstrand, which at the 
commencement of the 15th century had still an 
extent of six'to eight leagues, and was celebrated 
for its fertility and population. The sea still con- 
tinuing to encroach on it, dikes were thrown up 
to arrest its progress, and the inhabitants, to the 
number of 8,000, thought themselves in perfect 
safety. In 1643, however, the sca penetrated 
by more than forty breaches in the dikes, swept 
away 1000 habitations and 6000 persons, and of 
the island left but two fragments above water and 
several submerged banks; even these small re- 
mains have been attacked by the merciless ele- 
ment, the dikes being considerably damaged in 
1791 and 1793. On the other hand, the sea de. 
posits on the shores of the mainland of these pro- 
vinces a fat mud, which forms new lands, that by 
their great fertility, in a few years repay the con- 
siderable expence of embanking them. All the 
west and north coasts of Jutland appear to owe 
their formafion to the sea, which by throwing up 
sand has made a connected coast of what was 

: formerly 
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formerly, probably a chain of-islands. It is, at 
Jeast, certain, that several gulfs, which, according 
to the annals of the north, afforded retreats to the 
Scandinavian pirates, have been thus filled up. 

The trifling alterations produced by the action 
of the waters on the coasts of the’ Baltic since the 
memory of history, seem to compensate each other 
and to be principally produced by currents. 

On the eastern shores of the old continent we 
know that the sea retires from the east shore of the 
bay of Bengal and encroaches on the west, where 
it has washed away almost the whole of the antient 
city of Mahabilipur, some of the ruins of which, 
called by the English the seven pagodas, are still 
to be seen between Madras and Sadras. The sea 
has also encroached on the Malabar coast, where 
a part of the old city of Callicut is now under 
water. The whole coasts of the Red Sea, ac- 
cording to Niehbur, indicate the retreat of the 
waters. Ona great part of the coasts of €ochin- 
China and Tonquin, are observed proofs of the 
recent retreat of the sea, while on some parts it has 
encroached, and obliged the imhabitants to remove 
their villages inland. 

' The changes operated on the coasts of the New 
Continent are little known to us; the néw lands 
formed at the mouths of the Mississipi and Oro- 
noka owe their origin to the alluvion. of. these 
rivers. On the western coast the sea is said to 
gain on the land, and Captain Vancouver observed. 
appearances which indicated a considerable en- 
croachment on the N. W. coast. — - 
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., Having thus sketched the probable and certain 
changes produced by the action of the sea on the 
coasts of the continent, we are naturally brought 
to the consideration of a grand question, which 
long divided the most celebrated naturalists, and 
which is searcely yet at rest: ‘ Are the waters of 
the ocean diminishing?” Gelsins, a learned Swede, 
towards the middle of the last century, revived the 
opinion held by some of the antients, respecting 
the gradual desiceation of the ocean, and published 
a memoir in which he supported the diminution 
of the waters from the first existence of our con- 
tinents, and the continuance of that diminution, 
which from observations made on the coasts of the 
Baltic, he estimated at 54 inches in every hun- 
dred years. This hypothesis was favored by 
many learned naturalists of the north, among 
whom Linneus stood foremost, and on it founded 
a theory of the earth, but it at the same time met 
with great opposition, and even the states of ‘Swe- 
den took a part in the dispute, the clergy anathe- 
matizing it as contrary to holy writ, and the citi- 
zens. uniting with them, while the nobles and 
peasants more wisely remained neutral. 

The arguments in favour of the diminution are 
founded on the shells and other remains of sea ani- 
mals met. with ox ‘the highest mountains; the filling 
up of antignt potts and straits, and the anchors 
and remaiis-of vessels found far from the sea, and 
at considerable heights above its present level. 

The opp&sers reply that the two first of these 
facts ought fo be referred to two very different 

; periods, 
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periods, for that the remains of sea animals belong 
to an age anterior to the formation of thé.present 
continents, and consequently prior to the existence 
of the present ocean, while the changes produced 
by the sea on the coasts have generally been ef. 
fected since the memory“of history. With respect 
to the anchors and vessels they explain the fact by 
supposing them to bethe monuments of inland 
navigations on lakes and‘ rivers which no longer 
exist, or of the universal deluge, previous to which 
there existed other continents inhabited by men, 
and which disappeared in the grand catastrophe 
that brought our present continents out of the 
waters; hence say they it is presumable, that the 
antediluvians navigated over our present lands, 
and threw out their anchors in our mountains, 
which were ther? shoals covered -by the Ocean. 
It is further observed by the opposers of the di- 
minution, that the experience of twenty centuries 
handed down to us by historical record, proves 
that the ocean with respect to its total volume is 
perfectly stationary, the diminution by evapora- 
tion being exactly compensated by the supplies 
it receives from rains, rivers, &c. To this it may 
be replied, that the loss of the sea by evaporation, 
being compensated only by these supplies, what- 
ever tends to decrease them must necessarily 
produce an absolute diminution of the ocean, but 
as the mountains decrease in height by the action 
of the elements, the vapours they arrest, and the 
condensation of which produces rains and rivers, 
must also be diminished. But what then, it may 

be 
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be asked, becomes of the water thus withdrawn 
from the ocean? is it absorbed by volcanoes or 
by vegetables, or does it rise in vapours to other 
spheres? These are questions which it is ,not 
given to science to resolve, nor are they the only 
insolvable ones on the gubject of the immense 
ocean, the probable cradle of the universe, and of 
which it may possibly be also the grave. y 
The ocean as well as the earth nourishes a 
variety of plants to which are given the general 
denomination of fuci, and which are vulgarly 
known by the names of sea and rock weeds. 
Some species adhere to the rocks close to the bot- 
tom, while others rise from these rocks to the 
surface, over which they spread for considerable 
spaces; such is the fucus giganteus observed by 
Captain Cook in the Great Southern Ocean, near 
Terra del Fuego and Kerguclen’s Land, which 
rising from.a rocky bottom 24 fathom. deep, 
spreads over the sea in such a manner, that its 
whole length is estimated at 60 fathoms, though 
the thickness is not greater than that ofa man’s 
thumb. a 
In the north Atlantic is a space extending be- 
tween the latitudes of 20° and 40°, and. between 
the longitudes of 25° and 40° W., which is at all 
seasons covered with a species of weed of a beau- 
tiful green colour,* whence the early Dutch. na- 
vigators gave to this space of the ocean the name 
of Kroos Zee, Sea of Duck-Weed, and the Por- 
tuguese that of Mer de Sargaco. It was formerly 
generally believed that this weed was torn from 
the 


* Fucus natans. 
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the Florida Reefs, and conveyed by the: gulf 
stream to where it is met with, and hence it re- 
ceived the name of. gulf weed; an acditrate ‘exa- 
minauion has however shewn this idea to be un- 
founded, and leads to the inference that it propa- 
gates in the sea, and vegetates floating. Navi- 
gators have been lead from isolated facts to con: 
sider the meeting patches of rock-weed at sea, as 
a sign of the vicinity of ‘land ; this, however, is 
by no means a certain indication, such weeds 
ing frequently met with at some hundreds 
leagues trom any land, and out of soundings, * xs 

lt seems probable that the different regions of 
the ocean have their peculiar animals confined to 
them by the temperature of the waters and the 
species of food necessary to their existence. To 
commence with the lowest class, or Zoophites, 
they are in great measure so little known, * afd 86° 
difficult to class, that we cannot say if each region 
exclusively possesses such or such a species. The 
varieties of corals, called Madrepores, Millepores, 
Tubepores, &c. seem to exist in a state of Vitality 
only in the tropical regions, and there we find 
them forming what may be justly named Coral 
Seas; such are the South Pacific Ocean, the re: 
gion between the Coast of Malabar and the Island 
of Madagascar and the West Indian Seas.” The 
various species of Mollusca also appear to be con- 
fined to their respective regions, those of the 
torrid zone not being met with beyond the lewest 
limits of the temperate. The abysses of the ocean 
contain monsters of this class, of which we lave 
still 
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still but a very imperfect knowledge.  Polypusses 
and Hydras, several yards long, have been ob- 
served in the English Channel and in the Strait 
of Messina ; nor is it unlikely that the famous sea 
snake of the Norwegian seas is an immense animal 
of this same class. There is also reason to sup- 
pose that the depths of the sea are inhabited by 
testaceous mollusca, which are never seen on the 
shores; such appear to be the cornes d’ammon 
and other species found in a petrified state in the 
bowels of the earth, and of which none have been 
hitherto met with on the shores, or fished up from 
the bottom of the sea. 

The want of industry in fishes renders it pro- 
bable that cach region has its peculiar species, 
which never quit it; thus the various specics of 
the cod (gadus), the herring, ‘and the mackarel, 
are only found in the Northern Seas, while the 
dolphins, atbicores, bonetas, &c. are confined to 
the tropics, or a little beyond them, where they 
wage an unmerciful war against the flying fish, 
which is also confined to the torrid region.“ 
~ Cetaceous and oceanic amphibious animals being 
under the necessity of frequently respiring the at- 
mospheric air, it is probable that their various 
species are confined to certain climates ; thus the 
black whale of the Northern Frozen Ocean seldom 
appears in the temperate zone, while the sper- 


maceti whale, which affords ambergrease, Is scarce- 
ly ever sgen out of the tropical seas.” The seals 


of the southern seas also differ from those of the 
north, 
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north, and the great sea lion of Kamtschatka trom 
that of Greenland.” 

Each grand maritime division of the globe has 
also its particular species of birds; the albatross. 
and several of the petrel tribe, the penguin, &c. 
are only met with in the temperate or frozen zones, 
while the man of war and tropic bird never quit 
the equatorial regions.™ 

A recent geographer* gives the following pro- 
portion of dry land in the two hemispheres, sepa- 
rated by the equator, as the result of a calculation 
as exact as possible. ‘ 


Tn the Northern Frozen Zone - 0,400 


Temperate Zone 0,559 
Northern Tropic 0,297 





Tn the Northern Hemisphere - 1,256 


In the Southern Frozen Zone - 0,000 
Temperate Zone 0,075 
Southern Tropic 0,312 





{n the Southern Hemisphere - 0,387 


The naturalists of the middle of the last cen- 
tury, from this very unequal distribution of the 
land and water, inferred the existence of a south- 
ern continent, as absolutely necessary to counter- 
balance the mass of land in the northern hemis- 
phere, and preserve the equilibrium of our planet. 
The researches of Captain Cook, however, com- 

° pletely 


* Malte Brun. Précis de Ja Géog, universelle. 
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pletely overturned this theory, that great navi- 
gator leaving unexplored only a zone round the 
south pole of between five and six thousand square 
leagues, in which it is possible there may: exist 
lands inaccessible to navigation, amongst eternal 
ices; but even supposing their existence, they 
would make but a very trifling alteration in the 
proportions of land in the two hemispheres. 
According to the generally reccived opinion at 
present, the quantity of land which appears above 
the surface of the ocean is so inconsiderable, in 
proportion to the size of our planet, that the effects 
of its unequal distribution on the equilibrium can 
be little or nothing; it is also possible that the 
ocean round the south pole has less depth than 
that round the north, and that therefore the sub- 
marine beds of earth in the former counterbalance 
the dry lands of the latter. 





Of Ricvers.* 

Although the theory of rivers may not strictly 
appertain to maritime geography, it is not entirely 
foreign to it, and therefore may with propriety 
claim a short notice. The surface of a river is 
seldom level from side to side, but, according to 
circumstances, the water in the middle is either 
more elevated or more depressed than near the 
banks. Thus when the velocity of the stream is 
increased by the melting of the snows or falls of 

rain, 
* Buffon. 
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rain, if the direction of the current is straight, the 
middle of the river, where it is strongest, elevates 
itself, giving to the surface a convexity, the high- 
est point of which is the middle of the stream, and 
is sometimes three feet greater than that of the 
water close to the banks. This. effect is the ne- 
cessary consequence of the greater rapidity of the 
stream in the middle of the river, which diminish- , 
ing the density of the’ waters that form the cur- 
rent, the more torpid, and consequently denser 
waters near the banks remain more depressed. 
On the contrary, rivers within the influence of the 
tides, take a convex form during the flood, the 
water in the middle being more depressed than 
that near the banks; this is the consequence of 
the tide, which causes two contrary movements 
in the river, forcing the water, near the bank, up- 
wards, while the stream in the middle runs down: 
wards, and hence the whole mass of the river water 
being obliged to pass down through the middle, 
the waters of the sides descend towards this mid- 
dle, in proportion as they are more or less elevated 
by the strength of the tide forcing them upwards. 
Besides the counter or ascending side current, 
formed in rivers by the tide of flood, their waters 
have another movement, named eddy, caused by 
obstacles to the stream, such as projecting points 
of the banks, islands, bridges, &c. The general 
effect of these obstacles is to produce a kind of 
whirlpool or rapid circular movement of the water, 
sometimes dangerous to boats, particularly in the 
passage of bridges, for the velocity of’ the stream 
under 
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under the bridge being increased by the narrow- 
ing of the channel, the water that rushes through 
the arches striking violently against them, pro- 
duces a reaction that causes a whirlmg movement, 
and forms by the centrifugal force a cylindrical 
cavity or vortex. 

Persons constantly employed on rivers foresee an 
approaching fresh or inundation, by a peculiar 
movement of the waters, those at the bottom flow- 
ing with more rapidity than those at the surface. 
In certain respects, a river may be considered as a 
column of water in a tube, in which every move- 
ment of the fluid is communicated from end to 
end, and hence the weight and movement of the 
waters towards the upper part of the river will 
produce an increased movement in the inferior 
waters of the lower part some time before their 
volume arrives. 

In inundations of rivers produced by freshes, 
from the beginning of the rise the velocity of the 
stream increases until the water has surmounted 
the banks, at which moment it begins to decrease, 
and hence it is that these infndations last for several 
days, for although there may arrive a less quan- 
tity of water after the commencement of the inun- 
dation, the latter will continue, because it depends 
more on the decrease of velocity than on the vo- 
lume of waters, this diminution of’ velocity, by 
retarding the progress of the waters downwards, 
producing the same effect as if'a greater volume 
had cont:nued to arrive. The direction of the 
wind will also affect the height and duration of 

the 
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the inundation, for ‘when the. wind blows up the 
river, the velocity of the stream will be dimi- 
nished, and consequently the inundation will be 
inercased ; but if the wind blows down, the ve- 
locity of the stream being increased, the elevation 
and duration of the inundation will be lessened. 
The p-incipal rivers that have great periddical 
inundations, are, the Nile, the Senegal, the Eu- 
phrates, the Indus, the Ganges, the rivers of Pegu, 
of Siam and of Cambodia, the Amazons and 
Plata, and, in general, all the great rivers within 
the tropics, the cause of these inundations being 
the heavy periodical rains in the equatorial re- 
gions. In several of these large rivers a pheno- 
menon is observed, caused by an extraordinary 
strong ascending tide repelling the current of the 
river, when the «conflict produces a mountainous 
ridge of water, capable of sweeping ships from the 
strongest moorings, and still more dangerous to 
. small vessels. 

“ Many great rivers, whose currents run slow, 
form bars of sand across their mouths, as the Nile, 
the Senegal, &c. whilé others rush with such ra- 
pidity, and volume to the sea, that they freshen 
and discolour its waters for many leagues; such 
are the Danube, the Plata, &c. 

The velocity of rivers does not augment in pro- 
portion to the declivity of their beds, according 
to the general theory of inclined planes, this velo- 
city depending more on the weight and quantity _ 
of the anterior waters than on the declivity. Hence: .. 
the stream of a river, whose bed has twice the 

VOL. I. F declivity.- - 





{ 
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declivity of another, does not move with twice the 
velocity only, but with treble or quadruple that 
velocity, according to the volume of its waters ; 
therefore when it is intended to give greater ve- 
locity to a river or canal, by deepening its bed, 
the greatest declivity should be near the head, 
diminishing almost to a cypher at its mouth, as is 
naturally the case near the mouths of large rivers, 
where, though the declivity of the bed is almost 
imperceptible, the velocity of the stream is in- 
creased by the accumulated weight of the anterior 
waters; nay more, a river may acquire so rapid a 
movement, as not only to retain its velocity across 
a considerable ‘extent of perfectly devel ground, 
but also to surmount an eminence without spread- 
ing much on either side. 


© 
- a - 


The following has been estimated as the propor- 
tional courses of the great rivers of the globe.* 


8 Thames - 1 Jenissei - 10 
a JRhine - - 55 Oby - - 10% 
&)Danube - 7 3 JAmour - 11 
= QWolga - - 92 <j \Lena - - 11E 
Indus - - 63 Hoanho - 13% 
< Euphrates - 83 Kian Keu 154 
‘z4Ganges - 95 Aftica—Nile 122 
™ J Burrampooter 95 b 4 ¢ Mississipi 8 
Ava River - 93 £8 TAtaeans 153 
: oF 


* Rennel's Memoir. 
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Of Winds, 8c.>.- 

The atmosphere is, like the ocean, subject to Gpuse of 
movements, which, considered generally, depend 
on the same cause, the invariable tendency of all 
fluids to preserve an equilibrium: hence a change 
in the temperature of a column of air, the conden- 
sation of a part of the atmospheric gas into rain, ~ 
congelation, or whatéver’ else causes a void, a 
contraction, or dilatation, and which consequently 
breaks the equilibrium of the different parts of the 
atmosphere, necessarily produces a deplacement 
of a mass of air or a wind. 

The observations made on the velocity of wind veoy. 
afford the following results :* 

A light breeze travels ten fect in one second of 
time, ° 


A moderate breeze - - - - 16 
A fresh breeze - - - - - @4 
Astrong breeze - - - - - 35 
Astronggale - - - 43 to 54 
Astomm - - - - + - - 60 
Ahurricane - - - 120 to 150 


Winds may properly be divided into constant or Division. 
general, periodical, and variable. There are two 
constant and general movements of the atmos- 
phere, similar to the constant currents of the 

F2 ocean 3; 


* A Professor of the University of Petersburgh has invented an instrument, 
‘which he has uamed Anemometer, for ascertaining exsctty the velocity of 
the wind. 


Trade winds. 
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ocean; the first is the general equatorial movement, 
which carries the air relatively to the earth to the 
west, andthe other that which draws the air from 
the poles towards the equator. . 

The general equatorial winds* seem to be pro- 
duced principally by the solar heat, which rarifies 
and elevates the air between the tropics, and the 
air thus rarified must either be dissipated in the 
heavens, or must move towards the poles in the 
upper region of the atmosphere ; at the same 
time that a cold air must arrive from the poles 
through the inferior region to fill up the void. 
But the velocity which each molecule of air re- 
ceives from the rotation of the earth must be less 
in proportion to its nearness to the poles, whence 
it results that the polar air advancing towards the 
equator, and for a time preserving its primitive 
movement, will move with less velocity than the 


~ corresponding parts of the earth, the objects on 


the surface of which must therefore strike against 
the atmospheric. fluid with a force corresponding 
to the excess of their velocity,t and thereby ex- 
perience’ a resistance to their movement of rota- 
tion. Thus to the observer, who thinks himself at 
rest, the air appears to move in a direction directly 
opposite to the rotation of the globe, or from east 


to west. 
The 


* Called trade winds by the English probably because those of the Atlantic 
conveyed the trade from Europe to America.— Vents alizés of the French. 

+ The simple effect of riding or running fast in a calm clearly explains 
this theory, the person moving faster than ihe atmosphere always feels @ 
wind in his face. 
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The currents of polar air in-approaching the 
tropics encountering the equatorial movement, a 
combined movement is the consequence, pro- 
ducing a N.E. wind in the northern tropic, anda 
S.E.in the southern. These trade winds extend 
on the eastern side of the Atlantic between the pa- 
rallels of 28° N. and 23° S. increasing their limits as 
they go westward, being met some degrees farther 
north and south near the coast of America. Their 
limits also vary with the season, extending farther 
beyond the tropics in the respective summers of 
the two hemispheres. The N. E. trade is usually 
lost between 12° and 2° N. and never crosses the 
equator, while the S. E. particularly in the northern 
summer season, is often met within 5° N.© This 
extension of the S. E. trade to the north is pro- 
bably dependant on the superior cold of the 
southern hemisphere, whence a more considerable 
current of dense air rushes towards the equator. 
‘Lhe strength of the respective trades is greatest in 
the summer of the opposite hemisphere, which is 
the necessary consequence of the greater rarefiac- 
tion of the air in this latter; it is also observed 
that the strength increases in going to the west, 
which seems to be partly the effect of the increased 
velocity of the equatorial current of the ocean, the 
movement of which must be considered as aflect- 
ing the current of air over it, and partly caused 
by the proximity of the heated land, which draws 
towards it with accelerated movement the denser 
air of the sea. The directions of the trades also 


deviate towards the north and south with the sea- 
¥3 son, 


Tn the At- 


lantic. 


Deviations on 
Ube cause 4} 
ATC, 
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SORE blowing more directly towards the region of 
greatest rarefaction; thus, while the sun is in the 
southern tropic, the N. E. trade inelines” more 
northerly, even to the N.N. E.; and when in the 
northern, the S.E. trade inclines in like manner 
towards the south, even to the S. S. E. 

It is from the knowledge of the trade winds that 
ships, bound from Europe to the West Indies, first 
steer to the south till they meet them; but in pro- 
portion as they are favourable to fines bound to 
the western hemisphere, they are against those ie- 
turning from it: hence it is the object of these last 
to get as soon as possible to the north of their limit 
into variable winds. 

* We have seen currents of the ocean, contrary to 
its general movement, setting towards the coast of 
Africa; a similar deviation is observed with re- 
spect to the winds near this coast : thus, north and 
N.W. winds blow in the vicinity of Cape Verd, 
and between it and Sierra Leone; and south and 
5. W. winds prevail on the coast of Guinea through- 
out the year, particularly between Cape Palmas 
and Cape Lopez. These winds are doubtless the 
combined effects of the currents and of the heated 
at tmosphere over the burning deserts of Africa. 
It is in consequence of ieee south and 8. W. 
winds that ships, bound from Europe into the Gulf 
of Guinea, usually prefer what is called the great 
or outer passage, as more certain than the inner 
one. In the former the course is the same as if 
bound to the East Indies until they have reached 
the twenty-eighth or thirtieth degree of latitude, 

when 


« 
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when they steer for the coast- of Africa; in the 
inner passage they keep close along the coast ffm 
Cape Verd, to take advantage of the land andsea 
breezes and southerly currents. 

The space of the North Atlantic included=be- 
tween the parallels of 10° and 4° north, and. be- 
tween the meridians of Cape Verd and the eastern 
of the Cape Verd Islands, has been called the sea 
of rains. It is generally described as subject to 
very long calms, accompanied by a suffocating heat, 
with transient squalls of thunder, lightning and 
viol-nt rains. Though these effects seem to have 
been considerably exaggerated, they nevertheless 
exist to a certain degree; and are probably pro- 
duced by the two trade winds having spent their 
force when they reach this limit, and long calms 
are the consequence, while the vapours conveyed 
by both winds, ceasing to be impelled onwards, con- 
dense into heavy rains. 7 

In the Pacific Ocean the general trade winds 

‘are similar to those of the Atlantic, blowing con- 
stantly between the north and east in the northern 
trepic, and between the south and east in the 
southern, Near the west coast of America their 
limits are strictly confined to the tropics, : or 
even within them, but they widen as they move 
onwards, extending on the coast of Asia to the la- 
titude 52° N. and on that of New Holland, or 
Terra Australis, to about 30° S. With the N. E. 
trade, and the equatorial current, the Spanish ga]- 
leons from Acapulco to the Philippines crossed the 
grand ocean in an undeviating track between the 

Fd parallels 


Sea of rains. 


Trade winds 
in the Pacitic. 
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parallels of 10° and 20° N., which accounts for 
their having discovered so few of: the numerous 
islands scattered over this ocean. In returning 
from the Philippines the galleons first ran to the 
north as far as Japan to get into variable winds, 
and then across the ocean to the coast of California, 
from whence they coasted to Acapulco. 

As in the Atlantic we have seen south and 
8. W. winds blowing near the coast of Guinea, so 
also in the grand ocean southerly winds are almost 
constant on the coast of Peru, and are doubtless 
dependant on the same causes. 

According to the general principles of gidclcws we 
have endeavoured to give a correct idea, there 
would reign all over the globe regular and constant 
equatorial and polar winds, if these general move- 
ments were not obstructed and tfirned aside by a 
variety of causes, of which the position of lands 
relative to the sun is the most generally predo- 
minant. In the Indian Sea, between the latitudes 
of 26° and 10° south, a 8. E. trade wind prevails 
throughout the year as in the other oceans, but 
over the rest of this sea periodical winds or mon- 
soons, each of six months duration, are experi- 
enced, extending their influence on the east over 
the China and Sunda Seas to Japan and New 
Guinea. 

From the latitude of 10° S. to the equator, be- 
tween the months of October and April, a N. W. 
or rainy monsoon prevails from the coast of Africa 
to the eastern extremity of New Guinea; during 
the other six months the wind blows constant from 

the 


. 
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the S. E. with fair weather, and may be considered. 
as only a prolongation of the S.E. trade, at this 
season caused by the greater rarefaction of the at- 
mosphere in the northern tropic. . 

From the equator to 30° N. the year is divided 
between a N. E. and S. W. monsoon, the former 
blowing from October to April, and the latter from 
April to October. The changes of the monsoons, 
which usually happen: from fifteen to thirty days 
after the equinoxes, and generally on the full or 
change of the moon, are always attended with bad” 
weather. The monsoons always changing a short , 
time gfter the equinoxes, and blowing constantly 
towards the hemisphcre in which is the sun, the 
action of this luminary is visibly one of the causes, 
When the sun in his progress to the north has. 
passed the equator, and rarefied the atmosphere 
over the plains of Hindostan and Siam, the colder’ 
air of the southern regions will move towards these 
countries and produce a S. W. wind. The action 
of the sun is also probably assisted by the southern 
polar current, which, as we have seen, predomis 
nates in the Indian Sea, and which must be accom- 
panied by a stream of condensed air, to counters 
act which there is no northern current of the ats * 
mosphere. It may also be supposed that the 
mountains of Africa, and those of Madagascar, 
furnish a mass of dense air towards the formation 
of the S. W. monsoon; while those of’ Thibet and 
China oppose the progress of the cold air of Siberia 
towards India. 


By 
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" By the time the sun in its retrogradation towards 
the’ south has again crossed the equator, the mass 
of air over Asia has lost the preponderant heat it 
had acquired during summer, and consequently 
precipitates itself towards the equator, producing 
a N. E. monsoon over the. greater part of the In- 
dian Seas, because the elevation of central Asia is 
to the N. E.; while in the China Sea the monsoon 
usually blows more northerly, the elevation being 
to the north and N, W. 

‘The N. W. monsoon, south of the equator, is 
more difficult to be accounted for; it is possible 
that the N. E, monsoon meeting with the remains 
of the S. W. monsoon south of the line, their shock 
‘produces a compound movement or N. W. wind. 
It is easy to conceive that the duration of the 
8. W. monsoon is greatest towards its southern 
limits, where it is prolonged by the mountains of 
Africa and Madagascar, whose dense air must be 
constantly flowing towards the equator. The N. W. 
monsoon may also be accounted for by the exist. 
ance of inferior and superior currents of air; an 
hypothesis which seems to be proved by the ge- 
neral fact, that im quitting the region of a monsoon 
a wind in an opposite direction is commonly met 
with, often blowing with great violence. 

The monsoons create those alternate changes of 
weather on the coast of the Indian Scas, to which 
Europeans usually give the names of summer and 
winter, byt which may with more propriety be 
termed the dry and rainy seasons. Of these, as 

well 
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well as of the local variations of the monsoons, we 
shall have occasion to take noti¢e in the desert 
tion of the Indian Seas. ; 


Beyond the limits of the sige winds, to ‘aie Variable 


north and south, the winds are variable, but. west-. 
erly ones prevail, and are most constant in high’ ° 
latitudes. The prevalence of these winds is as- 
cribed to the constantialternate circulation of the 
atmosphere ‘of ‘the eqtiatorial regions and of the 





poles ; thus the rarefied air of the tropics moving: 
in the superior region of the atmosphere towards: 


the poles, and becoming condensed as it approaches 
them, again descends into the inferior regions, and 
blows’ from west to east to fill up the void left by 
the trade winds. The different positions of the 
sun in his annual course cause considerable modi- 
fications of these winds ; thus, when he-is travers- 
ing the northern tropic, the dtmosphere ‘of our 
hemisphere being proportionably dilated from the 
equator to the pole, a current of’ polar air will flow 
towards the equator, which tnodifying the westerly 
wind, N. W. and N. N. W. winds prevail in April, 
May and June. The sun when arrived at our 


summer solstice, having greatly heated the whole __ 
atmosphere of the northern hemisphere, the now * 


colder air of the southern regions moves towards 
the north, producing S$. W. and S.S. W. winds in 
July and August; but when the sun has again 
erossed the line, and advances into the southern 
tropic, the northern hemisphere loses itsheat, and 
hence N. W. winds return in September, and be- 
fome stronger and more constant as the sun re- 

cedes 
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cedes fen us. The same principles are applicable 
to the southern hemisphere, in which, beyond the 
limit of the trade, the westerly winds in the sum- 
mer incline to the north, and in the winter to the 
south. 

Intueree of The position of the moon may also influence the 
winds, and produce a flux and reflux in the atmos- 
phere as well as in the ocean. But it can scarcely 
be the immediate attraction of this planet on so 
subtle a fluid that causes these atmospheric tides ; 
on the contrary, it is probably the ocean that re- 
acts on the atmosphere; and indeed it is certain 
that the movements of the former produce corres- 
pondent movements in the latter. 

Omercaues The inequalities on the surface of the earth, and 

are the nature of the soil, greatly influence the at- 
mosphere, producing condensafions and dilata- 
tions. Chains of mountains, by arresting currents 
of air in the lower atmosphere, as well as straits 
and gulfs, change their directions and increase their 
violence; in the same manner as the currents of 
the ocean acquire greater force in narrow channels 
and near promontories. Vegetation by the absorp- 
tion of air, clouds by intercepting the sun’s rays, 
evaporation and rain by their cooling properties, 
the decomposition of animal and vegetable matter 
by increasing the temperature of the atmosphere, 
all contribute to the formation of local winds. 

yalsts Land and sea breezes, though most regular in 
the torrid,zone, are also experienced in high lati- 

tudes, particularly in summer. As general winds 

are produced by the direct influence of the sun 

on 
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on the atmosphere, these. alternate breezes are 
caused by his reflected heat from the land and 
sea. “The surface of the earth, owing to its den- 
sity and state of rest, is more suddenly heated by 
the sun’s rays than the sea, and, consequently, it 
reflects this heat sooner and with greater force; 
but this density, at the same time, causes its heat 
to be more superficial than that of the sea, into 
which the sun’s rays penetrate more deeply by 
reason of its transparency, and from continually 
presenting a fresh surface. Hence, towards noon,, 
the earth has acquired and reflected on the atmos- 
phere over it, a degree of heat which breaking the 
equilibrium, the denser air from the sea moves 
towards the land, and the same cause continuing 
to operate while the sun is above the horizon, a 
sea breeze will blew during that time. After sun- 
set, as the earth loses its heat, this breeze dies. 
away gradually, until the temperature of the at- 
mosphere over the land and sea becoming equal, 
a calm is the consequence. The heat acquired by 
the sea during the day, not so intense, but more 
deeply imbibed, and, consequently, more durable, 
now acts in its turn, and producing a prepon- : 


derant rarefaction in the atmosphere over it, draws ‘#: 


the.denser air from the land, which continues to 
flow back, producing a land wind, till the return 
of the sun again heating the earth causes it to 
die away into a’calm, and again produces the sea 

breeze. 
“The sea breeze, in conformity to this theory, 
does not commence at a distance from the shore, 
but 


Squalls. 
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but close to it, and extends.into the offing as the 
duy- advances, so that at its beginning, it is com- 
mon for a ship two or three leagues off shore. to be 
entirely becalmed, while another within a league 
of it, has afresh sea breeze. The distance from 
the shore to which these alternate breezes extend, 
varies according to the heat of the day, but in 
general does not exceed six or seven leagues.* 
Inthe islands of the Pacific, even of the smallest 
‘extent, when the trade winds are not so powerful 
as to dominate over these causes, the sea breeze 
blows from every part of the compass towards their 
centres, while the land wind blows from these 


_ centres to every point of the compass. 


Squalls are transitory gusts of wind caused by 
adjoining portions of. the atmosphere becoming 
suddenly unequally rarefied or gondensed, which 
is probably often effected by the mere interven- 
tion of opake clouds obstructing the equal diffusion 
of the sun’s rays on the atmosphere. The thun- 
der and lightning and heavy rain, however, which 
usually accompany squalls within the tropics, 
where they are by far most frequent, prove them 
to be principally caused by electricity. They are 


# most common and of greatest violence in the vici- 


nity of prominent head-lands, which seem to at- 
tract the electrical fluid in the same manner as 
pointed perpendicular objects in the atmosphere. 
The southernmost point of Ceylon, hence called 

Dondra 


e 

*®On the Malabar coast, where these alternate winds are more regular than. 
perhaps in any other part of the globe, their influence is felt twenty leagues 
from the land, Horsburgh’s India Directory. 
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Dondra (thunder) head, ‘the N. E. point of Suma- 
tra, and the East end of Jamaica, are particularly no- 
ticed: for the frequency and violence of these elec- 
trical squalls. ‘he white squall is a phenomenon 
contined to the tropics and not electrical. Its for- 
mation or approach is not denoted by any appear- 
ance in the atmosphere, consequently it is the . 
more dangerous to ships under sail, particularly 
as, though of short duration, its violence is gene. 
rally very great. The only mark that accompa- 
nies it, is the white broken water on the sinface 
of the sea, which is torn up by the force of the 
wind.* : 
Some tracks of the torrid zone are Subject to Hurricanes. 

periodical or irregular storms, the violence of 
which is more than double that of the greatest 
tempest ever. experienced in the temperate zones: 
such are the hurricanes of the West Indies: and 
Indian Sea, and the tyfoons of the China Sea. 
In the hurricane, the elements seem to combine 
for the destruction of nature; forked lightnings 
cross each other incessantly in every direction ; 
the thunder roars without intermission; the rain 
precipitates itself in torrents; the sea, hove’ up 
from its bed, is driven with irresistible fury on the # 
land, while the winds, blowing at once from every 
point of the horizon, sweep away whatever is above 
the surface of the earth, and even scoop out and 
transport large patches of the soil to considerable 
distances... These terrible destroyers are ascribed 


to 
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to electricity, for, according to naturalists, at the 
moment when the electrical matter combines the 
hydrogen and. oxigen gasses, it is probable that 
the combustion of a consiberable quantity of hy- 
drogen takes place, occasioning a sudden fall of 
rain or hail, by which a great void is created in 
the atmosphere, towards which the ambient air 
will precipitate itself from every direction. The 
tyfoon of the China Sea differs essentially from 
the hurricane, in not being always accompanied. 
by rain and lightning, and in not blowing from all 
points of the compass at the same instant. It 
however blows from the four cardinal points in quick 
succession, usually beginning with the North, and 
shifting suddenly to the East or West, and then to 
the South to return to the North, the revolution 
being made in about twenty-four hours. Neither 
are these tempests confined like the hurricanes to 
a particular season of the year, being experienced 
in every month. The tornado of the Coast of 
Guinea is only a hard and long squall from the 
East or S. E. with thunder, lightning, and heavy 
rain. ‘ pant 
In several parts of the globe winds of peculiar 
- natures blow occasionally, and appear to derive 
their qualities from thé soils of the countries ‘in 
which they are generated: such are the Mistral 
Sirocco and Solano of the Mediterranean. The 
Kamsin of Egypt, the Harmattan of the Coast of 
Guinea, the Samoumor Samiel of Persia and Ara- 
bia, &c. all of which are more particularly noticed 
in the sequel. 
Among 
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Among: the atmospherig, :phenomena observed at Watersyout. 
sea, the water spout is that which most frequently 
attracts the seaman’s attention in navigating. be- 
tween the tropics. The following description of 
it is principally transcribed from Horsburgh’s 
valuable East India Directory, as being peculiarly 

, accurate. 

“© When a water spout is observed forming at a 
small distance, a cone may be perceived to descend 
froma dense cloud in the form of a trampet, with 
the small end downwards, at the same time.,the 
surface of the sea under it, ascends a little way 
in the-form of steam or white vapour, from the 
center of which a small cone proceeding upwards 
unites with that which projected from the cloud; 
and then the water spout is completely formed ; 
frequently, - however, . the efficient cause is not 
adequate’ for this purpose, and in that case after 
the water spout is partly formed, it soon proceeds 
to disperse. 

« There is in the middle of the cone that forms 
the water spout, a white transparent tube or column, 
which gives it a very dangerous appearance when 
viewed at a distance, as it seems like a stream of 
water ascending, but when closely approached, the -¢; 
dangerous appearance partly- vanishes. - Ihave,” 
continues Mr. Horsburgh, “passed close to seve- 
ral water spouts, and through the vortex of some 
that were forming, and was enabled to make the 
tollowing observations. 

“By an electrical force or ascending whirlwind 

VOL. I. 6 a cir- 
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acircular-motion is given to a small space of the 
surface of the sea, in which the water breaks, and 
runs round in a whirlpool with a velocity of three, 
four, or five knots. At the same: time a consi- 
derable portion of ‘the water in the whirlpool is 
separated from the surface in minute particles re- 
sembling smoke, with a hissing noise occasioned 
by the strength of the whirlwind, these particles 
continue to ascend with a spiral motion up to the 
impending cloud. In the centre of the whirlwind 
or water spout there is a vacuum in which none 
of the small particles of water ascend; and in this 
as well as around the edges of the water spout, 
large drops of rain descend; because in those 
places the power of the whirlwind not being suffi- 
cient to support the ascending minute particles, 

they consequently descend in thg form of rain.” 
The whole column has tle appearance of a hol- 
low cylinder, or empty glass tube; the diameter 
of the base of the ascending column appears to 
the eye to be from fifty to eighty fathoms, but 
both cones decrease till at their point of union the 
diameter does not seem to exceed two or three 
feet. The column sometimes glides through the 
- air when there is no perceptible wind, and several 
close to each other are often seen moving in dif- 
ferent directions; when the cloud from which is 
suspended the upper cone, and the lower cone do 
not move with equal velocity, they first form a 
curve, and finally separate, when a noise is heard 
like that*of a distant cascade. Flashes of light- 
ning 
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ning sometimes dart from the cloud, particularly 
at the moment of separation, but no thunder is 
ever heard. 

Water spouts are thought to be produced either 
bya whirlwind orbyelectricity. Two opposite winds 
meeting produce a whirlwind, by which the cloud 
that is between them is compressed into a conical 
form, and turns circularly with great rapidity. 
This. rotation animates all the particles of the 
cloud ‘with a centrifugal force, that causes them 
to fly off towards the exterior, and thereby pro- 
duces a void round the axis of the cone. The 
water ot any other matter immediately under this 
void, is drawn into it by the effect of gravity en- 
deavouring to restore the equilibrium. 

The water that falls from these spouts in the 
shape of rain, is perfectly fresh, which is account+ 
ed for by supposing that it undergoes a kind of 
natural distillation in the rarified air of the supe- 
rior atmosphere. The quantity of water contained 
in one of those columns is certainly not more than 
sufficient to produce a violent shower, and con. 
sequently the danger to ships from the fall of 
water is entirely imaginary. There may, however, 
be considerable danger from the whirlwind that 
produces the phenomenon, and consequently it is 
prudent to be prepared for it. The idea that fir- 
ing a cannon near a water-spout will break it, also 
appears to be ill founded, for it seems very ims 
probable that the slight concussion thus produced. 
in the air is sufficient to destroy the cohesive force 
of the whirlwind. 

ae Water 
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Water’ spouts are formed over the land as welt 
as over the sca, and to these phenomena may be: 
ascribed the circumstance of finding small fish in 
considerable quantities a long way inland, as well 
as the showers of red and yellow rain, which 
seem to be caused by the blossoms of vegetables or 
minute insects taken up by these aerial tubes. 

Mirage. Mirage, or the image of objects in the horizon, 
that have no existence, or are in a different po- 
sition, is one of the most singular optical illusions. 
At sea it often produces the appearance of land 
rocks and shoals, and deceives the naviga- 
tor. into the certainty of their existence. The 
most celebrated and best described examples of 
this phenomenon are the Fata Morgana in the 
Strait of Sicily, and Gunilla’s ears in the Gulf of 
Bothnia. They are generally attributed to pecu- 
liarly composed clouds.* 

The Aurora borealis in the north, the Magel- 
lanic clouds in the south, and the zodiacal light 
between the tropics, are phenomena in the hea- 
vens, presented to the seaman navigating in these 

dues regions. The Aurora borealis is seldom visible in 
our climates, but becomes common above the 60° 
of latitude, and in Greenland, Iceland, and Lap- 
land, it is sometimes seen to the south. It begins 
usually three or four hours after sunset, and is 
announced by a dark cloud, having nearly the 


shape 


* The cel@brated Flying Dutchman, off the Cape cf Good Hope, well 
known to seamen, is probably an appearance of this nature. 
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shape of the segment of a-circle, of which the ho- 
rizon forms the chord. The circumference of the 
cloud is first bordered with a whitish light, which 
sometimes again gradually disappears, but more 
commonly the nebulous cloud first splits into lu. 
minous crevices, each of which emits flashes of 
light of a yellow, rose, purple, and green colour, 
a general movement at last agitates the whole 
northern sky, brilliant flashes of light cross cach 
other, until by degrees a luminous crown is formed 
in the zenith, which seems to be the central point 
of all the movements of the luminous matter. Af- 
ter having covered for an hour or two almost the 
whole heavens, the phenomenon diminishes at 
first to the south, then to the west and east, and 
finishes by entirely disappearing in the north to- 
wards sunrise. * 

The explanation of this phenomenon by Libes 
is generally admitted as the most simple and pro- 
bable. Ile supposes it to be produced by the 
electric fluid combining the azote and oxygen 
gasses, which are most abundant in: the atmos- 
phere of the polar regions, and he corroborates 
this hypothesis by experiment, having produced 
similar lights by the artificial combination of these 
fluids. The reason why a similar phenomenon is 
not observed in the temperate Zones, is, that their 
atmospheres being always rarified, contain a pre- 
ponderate portion of hydrogen and oxygen gasses, 
which the electric fluid fixes in preference, and 
produces thunder and lightning, both’ of which 
are almost unknown in the polar regions, from 
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the absence of hydrogen. In the southern he- 
misphere, an Aurora Australis is sometimes ob- 
served in the direction of the pole, but infinitely 
fainter than the northern. 

The Zodiacal Light is a phenomenon observed 
constantly under the equator, appearing after sun- 
set as a stationary whitish brightness in the sky, 
and of a lenticular form, having its base turned 
towards the sun and its axis in the Zodiac. It 
was generally believed that this light was the at- 
mosphere of the sun, until La Place observed that’ 
it was impossible the sun’s atmosphere could have 
a lenticular form, or extend beyond the orbit of 
Mercury, while the zodiacal light appears to ex- 
tend even beyond the orbit of the earth. But 
while this hypothesis has been thus disproved, no 
other has yet been offered to feplace it. The 
Magellanic clouds are three whitish spots in the 
heavens, having the same apparent motion as 
the stars. Two are about eleven degrees from the 
south pole, and the third much farther. It is 
thought they are produced by a multitude of small 
stars, like the milky way. 

The Fire of St. Elmo is an igneous meteor often 
seen at sea playing round the mast heads of ships. 
By ignorant and superstitious seamen it is con- 
sidered as portentous of calamity, though in reality 
it is no more than the electric matter which natu- 
rally is attracted by and --ollects round any mov- 
ing point jn the heavens. 

ae Though 
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Though the. ancientaxwere acquainted with ¥en. 
magnetism, its cause still eludes the researches of 
the most profound philosophers,- and all we are 
sure of is, that there exists some substance or 
power in nature which influences all terrestrial. 
bodies, but acts most forcibly on the oxidulated 
iron ore, named loadstone, or magnet. Two 
pieces of this substance mutually attract each other 
by a certain. point, and repel by another; and 
when their. movement is unembarrassed, they con- 
stantly turn these two points towards the poles of 
the world. The loadstone also communicates this 
quality to bars of steel, so that such a bar or mag- 
netic needle indicates by one of its points the . 
north and the other the south. To the invention 
of the mariner’s compass, arising from the know- 
ledge of this polazity, it is that the modern art of 
navigation owes its rise and perfection, for with- 
out this instrument the timid seaman, instead of 
launching fearlessly into the ocean, would still 
creep timidly along the shores, in frail barks, sus- 
ceptible of being hauled on shore for safety 
during the night, and the one half of the globe 
would probably have ever remained unknown to 
the other,.% eee 

The best attempt at cxplaining this phenome- 
non, seems that which supposes the earth to be a 
vast magnet, which exercises its power in all bo- 
dies more or less sensibly, and that it has two 
magnetic poles and a magnetic equator, different 
from those given to it by its figure and rotation, 
and the existence of which accounts for the de- 

G4 viations 
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viations.ef the magnetic needle. The ‘first of these 
deviations, or the variation of the compass, is that 
angle which the axis of the needle makes with the 
meridian, and is either easterly or westerly, and 
continually changing in quantity in all those places 
where. it is at all considerable. At London, in 
1580, the variation was found to be 11° 15’, or 
one point easterly ; in 1657, the needle pointed 
duc north, consequently there was no variation ; 
since this period it has been westerly, increasing 
constantly at the rate of between cight and twelve 
minutes a year, and is at present 24° 30’. 

- The second deviation of the needle is called its 
dip, that is, the needle which under the magnetic 
equator preserves the horizontal equilibrium given 
to it on its pivot, loses this equilibrium in ap- 
proaching the poles, one end inckining or dipping 
towards the nearest pole. The greatest angle of 
this deviation has been observed in the northern 
frozen ocean, in latitude 793, where it was found 
to be 82”. ; 

Diurnal and other oscillations of the needle are 
also observed,” and the intensity of the magnetic 
powers, particularly the dip, augments in going 
from the equator to the poles. 

If the variation of the compass always remained 
the same, or if the increase and decrease were 
regular invevery part of the globe, “it is evident 
the longitude of a ship at sea might be deduced 
from the knowledge of the exact variation. On 
this idea, S-ariation charts have been constructed, 


but which have been all found so erroneous, that 
their 
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their: use in correcting the reckoning, which for 


a tinve had strenuous advocates, has been entirely 
tid aside. 
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MARITIME GEOGRAPHY. 





First Period.—From the earliest Ages to the Decline 
of the Roman Empire. : 


" ‘The different dispositions and capacities of indi- 
viduals must, soon after the commencement of 
civil society, have given birth to a commerce of 
exchange; for he who preferred the chace, the 
shepherd state, or the cultivation of the ground, 
would naturally seek to barter the superfluities 
he acquired for the produce of the industry’ of 
him whose genius led him to practice the mechanic 
arts. These first beginnings of commerce must 
have been followed by successive improvements 
in navigation. The trunk ofa tree, which served 
the savage in the state of nature, to cross an arm 
of the sea, or a river, was hollowed into the 
eanoe; this latter was succeeded by the boat, the 
bark, and the ship: and the navigator grown 
bolder, from the fecling of his security, ventured 

on 
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on the ocean, and visited its coasts, either from 
motives of curiosity, or for the purposes of com- 
merce. At length the application of the polarity 
of the magnet to navigation gave to this science 
a new form, and the seaman fearlessly quitting 
the coasts, steered his vessel across the pathless 
ocean. And finally, the perfectioning of Geo- 
metry and Astronomy teaching how to measure the 
courses of the heavenly bodies, the route of a ship 
on ‘the ocean, is now ascertained, by calculation, 
with a precision nearly equal to actual measure- 
ment. _ 
The Phenicians are the first people of whose 
maritime expeditions we have any consistent ac- 
count; their situation on the shores of the sea 
familiarized them to that element, and the barren- 
ness of their country led them to seek in others 
what their own denied them. So early as six ° 
hundred years after the deluge, the navigation and 
commerce of the Sidonians had acquired such a 
celebrity, that the patriarch Jacob mentions them 
at the moment of his death* ; and Moses speaks of 
Tarshish®® as of a foreign country ,visited by the 
Phenicians.t At a later period these merchants 
founded colonies in Africa, Spain, and other 
countries of the Mediterranean, and even extend. 
ed their navigation beyond the pillars of Hercules 
into the ocean. It also seems certain, that they 
navigated the Indian seas; for Scripture tells us 
that 


» Genesis, chap. xlix, ver. 13 
$ Genesis, chap, x. ver. 4. 
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that the ships of Hyram, king of Tyre, brought 
gold to Solomon from Ophir,®® which is generally 
thought to have been situated on the west coast 
of India. But with the narrow spirit of commer- 
cial jealousy, the Phenicians carefully concealed 
their discoveries from the rest of the world, and 
stopped at nothing to prevent other nations from 
following their tracks. 

From these precautions the knowledge of the 


earth, among the neighbouring people, was long i 


confined to the countries bordering on the Medi-’ 
terranean, and even with most of these they were 
but imperfectly acquainted. Homer, in the 18th 
book of the Uliad, describes the shield of Achilles 
as representing the cosmography of the age, and 
on it the earth is figured as a disk surrounded by 
the ocean, as by a large river, the sources of 
which Hesiod afterwards placed near the pillars: 
of Hercules. The disk included the Mediterra- 
nean much contracted on the west, the fEgean and 
part of the Euxine seas, so that the centre of 
Greece is the centre of Homer’s world. On the 
west, the certain geography of the poet did not 
extend beyond the kingdom of Ulysses, compre- 
hending the isles of Sama, Zacynthos, and some 
others, with a part of the neighbouring continent ; 
beyond this his knowledge was vague and con- 
fined, and the Strait which separates Sicily from 
Ttaly may be considered as the vestibule of his 
fabulous world; the floating rocks, the howling 
of the monster Scylla, and the terrific Charybdis, 
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all prove that we should now shut our ears to the 
syren song of the poet. 

Sicily itself, though known to Homer, by its 
appropriate name of Thinacia, (afterwards Thri- 
nacra) is peopled with wonders. Herc he places 
the flocks of the sum guarded by nymphs; here 
the cyclops, and the Lestrigons Anthropophagi, 
caused the traveller to fly from their country, 
though abounding in corn and wine. In follow- 
ing the poct west of Sicily, we find ourselves in 
the region of pure fable, amongst the enchanted 
isles of Circe and Calypso, and the floating 
domains of Eolus. It is, indeed, evident-that 
Homer must have been almost totally ignorant 
of the geography of the Mediterranean west of 
Sicily; for he makes Ulysses go from the Isle of 
Circe to the entrance of the o€ean in one day, 
and allows him only the same time to return from 
the Isle of the Enchantress to the Strait of Sicily. 

If we accompany Homer to the north east, we 
find him in like manner gradually immerging into 
the region of fable. After passing through the 
Hellespont, &c. into the Euxine, he mentions 
the Halizons, a people possibly inhabiting the 
banks of the Halys, beyond whom are the Ama- 
zans, a nation of female warriors, to whose coun- 
try succeeds the kingdom of Colchis, near the cir- 
cumference of the disk, on which the poet places 
the palace of the sun, and the theatre of the 
amonrs of Apollo, with a daughter of the ocean. 

To the’ south east the geography of Homer is 

more 
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more extended ; for we find him acquainted with 
the whole west coast of ‘Asia Minor, not entirely 
ignorant of the country of the Phenicians, whose 
purple stufis, gold and silver works, naval science, 
avidity and cunning, afford him subjects for several 
moral traits; nor with Egypt, whose river “he 
knew by the name of Egyptos, and of whose 
inhabitants he praises the medical skill. Between 
Egypt and the pillars of Hercules the distance is 
much shortened, and is occupied by a country 
named Lybia, where, says the poet, “ the lambs 
“are born with horns, and the sheep bring forth 
“ three times a year.” 

The circumference of the earth was, according 
to Homer, covered with a solid vault or firma: 
ment, under which the sun and moon performed 
their daily journeys in chariots rolling on ‘the 
clouds. In the morning the luminary’of day arose 
from the bosom of the eastern ocean, and in the 
evening sank in the western ; a golden vessel, the 
workmanship of Vulcan, during the night, trans- 
ported him back by the north to the east. Beneath 
the earth the poet also placed a vault, named 
‘Tartarus, corresponding with the firmament, where 
in eternal night dwelt the Titans, the enemies of 
the gods. Hesiod even determines the leight of 
the firmament, and the depth of the gulf of dark- 
ness; an anvil, says he, would be nine days 
falling from the heavens to the earth, and as many 
’ descending from the earth to the bottom of 


Tartarus. . . 
The world of Homer was terminated ‘on the 
west 
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west-by two fabulous countries; near the sources 
of the ocean, and not far from the dismat caverns 
of the dead, were the Cimmerians, an unhappy 
people, immersed in eternal darkness; beyond 
them in the ocean, and consequently, according to 
the poet, beyond the limits of the earth and the 
empire of the winds and seasons, is Elysium, where 
neither tempests nor winter are ever felt, where 
the soft zephyr continually murmurs, and where 
the elect of Jupiter, snatched from the common 
lot of mortals, enjoy eternal felicity. Beyond 
this happy region the earth was enveloped by an 
jndefinite chaos ; ‘a confused mixture of existence 
and nothing; a gulf, where all the elements of 
heaven, and Tartarus of the earth and the ocean 
were confounded ; a gulf, dreaded by the Gods 
themselves.” ; 

To the unhappy Cimmerians, and the ever 
blessed inhabitants of Elysium, Hesiod added the 
Macrobians,:a people of large stature, adorned 
with all the virtues, and whose lives were pro- 
longed to a thousand years at least; “ the nectar 
of flowers was their food, and the dew of heaven 
their beverage.” Near them the same poet places 
the Arimaspes, a very clear sighted people though 
with but one eye; and the Griphons or guardians 
of the precious metals in the Riphean mountains. 
As the geography of the west was extended, all 
these marvellous people were transferred onwards ; 
the Cimmerians to Asia Minor and. Germany, 
where twe people were found with names some- 
what similar, inhabiting the shores of the Cimme- 

Tian 
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rian Bosphorus, and the Cimbrick Chersonesus. 
The Hyperboreans, another fabulous people of 
the Greeks, were successively transferred to an 
island which corresponds with Great Britain, and 
to the northern extremities of the earth, where 
they were made to inhabit a very agreeable 
country, which is explained by the days and 
nights being each six months long, or by the 
momentary proximity of the sun, when, accord- 
ing to the ideas of Homer, he passes during the 
night by the northern ocean to return to his 
palace in the east. a 

The Greeks, in the age of Homer, were indeed 
so little skilled in navigation, that the most trifling 
voyage was considered an heroic enterprise ; 
during the day, they never lost sight of the shore, 
and on beholding the sctting sun, they immedi- 
ately sought for a place of shelter, and either 
hauled their barks on shore, or came to an anchor 
for the night. Thus Menelaus employed eight 
years in visiting the Isle of Cyprus, Phenicia, 
Egypt, and Lybia; and Homer tells us, that none - 
but pirates ventured, at the risk of their lives, to 
steer direct from Crete to Lybia. 

The most ancient relation of the famous Voyage. Yovage ofihe 
of the Argonauts is founded on the - Homeric £ ¥-22- 
cosmography. Jason and his companions, accord- 
ing to Hesiod, passed from the Mediterranean by 
the Euxine and Phasis into the Eastern Ocean ; - 
but, being prevented from returning by the same: 
Toute, im consequence of the flect of Colchis- 
blockading the’ Bosphorus, they were obliged to- 

make 
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make the circuit of the coast of the Ethiopians 
and. to cross Lybia by land,: drawing their vessels 
with them; and after a journey of four days. in 
this manner, they arrived at the gulf of Syrtis in 
the Mediterranean. Other ancient writers con- 
‘ducted the Argonauts back by the Nile, which 
they supposed to communicate with the Eastern 
Ocean, while later ones endeavouring to reconcile 
the ancient tradition with the discoveries of their 
own times, made them take a route by the Palus 
Meotis sand Tanais into the northern ocean, and 
round the supposed northern limits of the earth, 
by the west to the Strait of Hercules, -by which 
they again entered the Mcditerrancan. Finally, 
when the non-existence of the communication 
between the Palus Meotis and the northern ocean 
was proved, the Argonauts were supposed to have 
ascended the Danube; a branch of which was 
thought to empty itself into the Adriatic.” 

The poetic fables and vague traditions of the 
Greek primitive geography were gradually ex- 
’ploded by the foreign and intestine wars, and by the 
growing spirit of ambition, which obliged or in- 
duced a portion of the inhabitants of Greece either 
to seek a new country or sources of riches and _ 
powerzin distant regions. The Milesians and Mega- 
rians formed commercial establishments in the 
coasts of the Euxine. The Corinthians colonized 
Sicily, while the Phoceans, flying from oppression, 
set#ed in Sardinia, in Corsica, and in Gaul, where 
they founded Marseilles. Coleus, a Samian, dri- 
ven out of his course by a tempest, passed the 

Strait 
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Strait of Hercules, and navigated the real ocean. 
After visiting TTartessus, the Peru of these 
ages, and probably a country of the South of 
Spain, he returned to Greece with such riches as 
awakened the avidity of other adventurers, In 
vain the Phenicians attempted to check the navi- 
gation of the Greeks; the latter appear even to 
have procured some of the charts that guided the 
Phenician vessels, and Anaximander, a Milesian, 
first published a map of the World. Still, howe- 
ver, the various cosmographies were equally far 
from the trath, thus Anaximander compared the 
earth to a cylinder, Leucippus to a drum, Hera- 
clitus to a boat, while others gave it a cubic form, 
and Xenophon and Anixamenes conceived it to be 
4 vast mountain whose base extended to infinity, 
and of which the heavenly bodies illuminated. all 
the different parts by revolving round it. vie 

Herodotus was the first who, rejecting the geo. 
graphical fables of his time, put faith only in what 
he saw himself or learned from ocular witnesses, 
In his long voyages and journeys, he visited the 
Greek colonies of the Euxine from the Bosphorus 
to the Phasis. Destitute however of astronomical 
and geometrical bases, while he felt that ‘his own 
discoveries and knowledge did not at all agree with 
the generally received ideas, he wa’ unable to com- 
bine them into a system, and although he rallies 
Homer’s Ocean River, which he says he could never 
find, and his Orbis Terrarum of which he could 
diseover no trace, nevertheless when he attempts 
to give general ideas of the earth, he falls into 
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the Hoimeric system in spite of himself. He hesita- 
tingly admits three parts of the world, but Europe 
separated, according to him, from Asia, by the rivers 
Phasis and Araxes and by the Caspian Sea, he 
supposes larger than Asia and Lybia taken toge- 
ther. As to Asia, he believed that a flect sent 
by Darius circumnavigated it from the Indus to 
the confines of Egypt, while with regard to Africa, 
he was unacquainted with any point between Car- 
thage and the pillarg of Hercules. On the East 
coast, he was well acquainted with the shores of the 
Arabian gulf, but makes this continent terminate 
considerably North of the Equator. He has also 
preserved to us the traditionary relation of an apo- 
cryphal voyage of the Phenicians round Africa, 
which still divides the opinion of geographers». 
With respect to the North of Lirope, Herodotus 
knew that the Phenician colony of Gadez received 
tin and amber from these regions, but could not 
fix the position of the isles Cassiterides, from 
whence came the first of these objects, and was 
still more ignorant of the proper country of the 
second, 

From the Greeks we turn to the Carthaginians, 
the descendants of the Phenicians, and the inhe. 
ritors of their naval and commercial spirit. The 
situation of Carthage eminently fitted her for an 
extensive commerce by sea, and from her naviga- 
tors, maritime geography received considerable 
extension. 

The voyage of Hanno, supposed to be performed 
about the time of Herodotus, had for its object 

: the 
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the foundation of Carthaginian. colonies on thé 
coast of Lybia beyond the pillagsof Hercules, for 
which purpose he sailed from-Carthage with a 
flect of sixty vessels, each rowed by fifty. oars, and 
escorting a convoy with thirty thousand persons 
of both sexes. Geographers difler with respect 


to the extent of Hanno’s navigation on the coast. 


of Africa, some limiting it to Cape Nun and others 
extending it to Cape ‘Threepoints on the coast of 
Guinea. 

In tlie same century, Hamilcar, after a voyage 
of four months to the North, arrived at the istes 
Oystrymnides, probably Scilly, aud on the coast 
of Albion. It also seems probable, that the Car- 
thaginians had, even carlier, discovered the Cana- 
ries, for Diodorus mentions a large romantic and 
distant island to Which this people resolved to re- 
move the seat of their government in the event of 
any irreparable disaster. Aristotle also speaks of 


Of Hamilear, 


an island, the beauty of which had drawn to it - 


such numbers of the Carthaginians, that the 
Senate forbade any farther emigration on pain of 
death. 

These vague ideas of a fertile isle of the ocean, 
were eiealaea in Egypt, from whenee- “Plato 
transported them to Greece, and cloathing them 
in his own poetic language, out of them created 
his celebrated Atlantic Island, “the most beautiful 
and fertile country of the universe, producing 
abundance of corn and fruits of the mgst exqui- 
site flavour, containing i immense forests, vast pas- 
tures, mines of various metals, hot and mineral 

H2 springs, 
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springs, in short, every thing necessary to. the 
wants or pleasures of life.’ Its political govern- 
ment was admirable, being governed by ten sove- 
reigns, all descended from Neptune, and who, 
though independent of each other, all lived in 
harmony ; its commerce was flourishing, and it 
contained several large cities with a great number 
of towns and rich and populous villages. Its ports 
were crowded with foreign vessels, and its arsenals 
filled with materials for the construction and 
equipment of fleets. Neptune, who was the father, 
legislator, and god of the Atlantides, had here a 
temple a stade in length, covered with silver and 
ivory, and which contained a golden statue of the 
god, the height of the temple. The descendants 
of Neptune reigned over the island 9000 years, 
and extended their conquests over all Lybia to 
Egypt, and over Europe to Tyrrhenia, their in- 
cursions even extending to Greece, but here they 
were repelled by the Athenians. At length this 
warlike nation after having rendered its name ce- 
lebrated throughout the world, suddenly disap- 
peared, an inundation, caused by an earthquake, 
submerging the whole island in a night and a 
day.” Such is the story of the Atlantic island left 
us by the Athenian philosopher, in which some 
moderns pretend to see the discovery of America 
by the Carthaginians, while others believing the 
tale literally have sought to demonstrate the 
probability of its sudden disappearance in the 
manner réiated. 

While 
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While the Greeks of Athens were transforming irs, sf. 
into romance the voyages of he Carthaginians, pee 
other Greeks were pursuing’ the steps of these 
hardy navigators. About the time of:the Pelo- 
ponnesian war, Scylax collected the itineraries of 
the navigators of his time, and what has been pre- 
served of the collection contains the coasts of the 
Palus Meotis, the Euxine, the Archipelago, the 
Adriatic, and all the Mediterranean with the West 
coast of Africa as far as the isle of Cerné of Hanno, 
or Fedalle, according to Gosselin. Beyond this, 
says the Greek, the sca is not navigable on account 
of the thick herbs with which it is covered.* Half 
a century after, Eudoxus of Cnide first applied 
geographical observations to astronomy; and 
about the same time Aristotle inferred the spheri- Ania, 
city of the earth from the observations of travel- # 10.” 
lers, that the stars seen in Greece were not visible 
in Cyprus or I[Egypt. The same philosopher 
supposed the coasts of Spain not very distant 
from those of India; and in another work 
he describes the habitable earth as a great oval 
island surrounded by the ocean, terminated on the 
West by the river Tartessus (probably the. Gua- 
dalquivir), on the East by the Indus, and ‘én the 
North by Albion and Terne, of which islands, how- 
ever, his ideas were very vague and incorrect. 

The voyage of Pytheas, nearly in the century wee 
after Aristotle, has given rise to as great a diver. 3.¢/ 5. 
sity of opinion amongst geographers as even Tar- 

HS shish 
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shish’ and Ophir. This navigator departed from 
Marscilles, coasted Spain, France, and the East 
side of Britain, to its northern extremity, from 
whence, stil! continuing his course to the North, 
after siz days navigation he arrived at a land called 
Thule, the situation of which has been the object 
of discussion amongst both antient and modern 
geographers, and which has terminated in. the pro* 
bable conjecture that it is a part of the coast of: 
Jutland on the British sea.” 
As in human affairs there i is no evil sithout. its 
compensation, so the wild ambition of conquerors 
while it desolates for a moment ‘the countries it 
visits, procures to them the lasting benefit of social 
and peaceful intercourse, which invariably succeeds 
Rpdianot to the devastations of war. Thus the expedition 
posh!” of Alexander added greatly to tlfe knowledge of 
the carth; in the suite of the conqueror were 
several geographers charged to make observations 
both on the coasts and the interior of the coun- 
tries they passed throngh, and their journals 
formed the ground work of a new geography of 
Asia. Moreover, the bcoks till now buried in 
the archives of Babylon and Tyre were, by the 
order of Alexander, transferred to the city to which 
he gave his name, and thus the astronomical. and 
hydrographical observatious of the Phenicians and 
Chaldeans becoming more accessible to the Greeks, ° 
furnished them with a mathematical basis of which 
their geography was hitherto destitute: 
.gmurciat In the century after Alexander, the spirit of 
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the Greeks, and each determined ‘to brave the 
perils- of the ocean in search of riches. The 
Marsellais following the route of Pytheas, visited 
the North, and Euthymences in a voyage along 
the West coast of Africa, arrived at a large tivet 
similar to the Nile, which was probably the Sene- 
gal. The Greek Kings of Egypt, at the same 
period, caused a direct : wade to be opened with 
India from the ports of Berenice and Myoshormos* 
on the Red Sea. Ptolemy Philadelphus, the 
founder of this commerce, also sent geographers 
into Asia; and in the same reign, Timosthenes 
published a description of the known sea ports, 
and a work on the measure of the earth. The 
nature of the monsoons, being, however, still un- 
known to the Grecks, the navigation of the In- 

' dian sea remained imperfect and their fleets on 
their voyages to India continued to creep. along 
the shores as far as the Indus; but their prin- 
cipal commerce was on the coasts of Ethiopia and 
Arabia Felix. 

Hipparchus, the astronomer, seems to have first 
conceived the idea of a southern continent uniting 
Africa and India. On the East coast of the for- 
mer, however, Cape Guardafui was the limit of 
the discovery of his time, but it appears that he 
had some notions of India beyond the Ganges. He 
also attempted to reduce geography to astrono- 
mical bases, but having few celestial observations, 

4 and 


* Berenice, supposed to be on the Sinus Immundus, but there is no vestige 
of the ancient city, Myoshormos (the port of the Mouse) is thought to be 
Old Cosseir. 
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and rejecting every other. data, his map of the 
‘world is filled with hypotheses as erroneous as those 

-of his predecessors. _ : aroun 
Though the Romans had rapidly increased their 
naval power between the first and second punic 
wars, their fleets were little occupied in the peace- 
ful. navigation of commerce or discovery, and 
hence the additions they made to maritime geo- 
graphy were of little consequence. From their 
at, Voyages, however, Polybius collected more: cor- 
“em “rect information respecting the western coasts 
of Europe, and the same writer himself’ visited 
the coast of Africa to Mount Atlas, and was the 
first who ventured to think the torrid zone might 
probably be habitable. About the same time Eu. 
doxus of Cyzicus was led to conceive the possibi- 
lity of navigating round Africasas is related by. 
Strabo from Possidonius. 5 
“ In returning towards-the Arabian guif from 
India, Eudoxus was forced by contrary winds on 
the coast of Ethiopia, where he landed and was 
well. treated by the natives, and where he saw a 
piece of wood on which was sculptured the figure 
of a horse, and which he knew to be a part of the 
prow ofa ship. As thé natives informed him that 
this fragment had belonged to a vessel that had. 
come from the west, he took it with him and re- 
turned ‘to Egypt., On his arrival there he caused 
it to be examined by pilots, who declared it to be- 
long to the prow of a small kind of vessel, used 
by the inhavitants of Gadez to fish on the coast of: 
Mauritania as far as the river Lixius, and even, 
; , some 
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some of them recognised it as having belonged to 
a particular vessel of that kind, who with several 
others had attempted to advance beyond the 
Lixius, but had never been afterwards heard of. 
Hence Eudoxus conceived it possible to sail round Founge of 
Africa, and determined to make the attempt. He 4 M38 
accordingly sailed from Gadez, and arrived at a 
part of Ethiopia, the natives of which spoke the 
same language as those amongst whom he had 
been formerly driven ; here he relinquished his in- 
tention of prosecuting the voyage at this time and 
returned to Egypt, the king of which he advised to 
send a fleet to the country he had visited 3 but this 
was at first opposed, and Eudoxus -afterwards . 
learning that, under the pretence of sending him 
to execute this project, his enemies determined to 
abandon him on some desert isle, he fled into 
“Iberia, from whence he again Set sail to attempt 
the navigation round Africa.” “Here the adven- 
tures of Eudoxus finish, and we have no account of 
the result of his enterprise. : 
Strabo has also left us a complete system of Seyarbr of 
the geography of this age, that is at the com- 
mencement of our era. Iberia (Spain) is the first 
eountry he describes, and with its coasts he seems 
to have been tolerably acquainted. Near these 
coasts he places the isles Cassiterides or of Tin, 
situated according to one passage north of the 
port of Artabres, (Corunna) though in another he 
describes them as laying parallel wit's Britain. 
This apparent difference is, however, reconciled, 
when we recollect that the geographers of this 
: ; period 
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period made Britain a triangular island, of which 
the southern point was but little distant from the 
northern coast of Spain. ‘The Cassiterides were 
therefore evidently the Scilly islands, which served 
as an intermediate station or entrepét to the Car- 
thaginians, who visited the western part of Britain 
for tin. : . 

With the coast of Gaul, Strabo was not so well 
acquainted, and his knowledge of Albion and 
Terne was still more limited: the latter island he 
says -is reported to be sterile and inhabited by 
Anthropophagi, strangers to every species of cir 
vilization. lerne is the last country he admits 
towards the north, and on the continent his 
knowledge termmated at the Elbe, for he dis. 
believed the voyage. of Pytheas. 

Strabo scems to have been also imperfectly ac. 
quainted with the north coast of Africa in detail, 
for he makes the distance between Sicily and the 
Pillars of Hercules only 13,000 stades. On the 
west coast his geography is limited to about Cape 
Roxo, for he scems to have been’ unacquainted 
with the voyage of Haano, and on the east coast 
his knowledge did not extend beyond a promon- 
tory, named Noti Cornu (the southern horn), pro- 
bably Cape Bandellans. ‘Thus the coasts ‘of Africa 
were unknown beyond the Jatitude of 123° N. At 
the S.W. extremity, Strabo places the Ethiopes 
Ktherii, and at the S.E. the region of Cinnamon, 
Between .these two extremes he admits but a 
smatl space which the great heat had prevented 
being visited, and this extremity of Africa he sup- 

. . poses _ 
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poses to be washed by the Atlantic and Indian 
Oceans which there mingled their waters.* 

Of the coast of India-the knowledge in detail of 
Strabo did not extend beyond the Indus, but he 
had some vague notions of Taprobane (Ceylon), 
and of the countries of the Ganges, derived from 
the relations of the Generals of Alexander. 

The Roman Empire for two centuries after the 
Christian era remaining the common country of all 
‘the nations of the civilized world, we might ex. 
pect to find ‘is citizens pushing discovery into.new 
regions ; but several causes still combined to retard 
the progress of maritime geography, of which the 


- chief were the imperfection of practical naviga-. 


tion, the want. of the compass, and the ignorance 
of the constant tropical winds. Though, as we 
have had occasion to observe, it seems probable 
that the Carthaginians were acquainted with the 
Canaries, the first positive account of these islands 
is not more antient than the-atter years of the 
Roman republic. Sertorius and others of his coun- 
trymen having fled from Rome, and sought refuge 
in Spain, there learnt that 10,000 stades to the 
west of Lybia weré two agreeable islands, which 
offered him. and his companions a new country: 
where they would enjoy uninterrupted tr: anquillity. 
Twenty years after, Statius Sebosus collected at 
Gadez all the particulars then known of these 
ans and from the uesenption of their fertility: 

” and 


* ® Other writers of this period supposed Africa and India to be united, thus 
making the Indian Sea a vast salt lake ; the opinion of Strabo, however, 


held its grovad, and at last produced the discovery of the Coneot of Good 
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~and happy climate they received from the Romans 
the name of Fortunate. - . 
Peta of The Periplus of the Erythrean Sea, which ap- 
Seas pears to have been written in the first century, | 
marks the progress of discovery on the east coast 
of Africa and on the coasts of India.- Beyond the’ 
Noti Cornu of Strabo, an arid coast without ports 
or fresh water had long arrested the progress of . 
‘navigation; but this space was now passed, ‘and _ 
commerce extended to the port of Rapta and the 
isle of. Menutias, corresponding with’’ Bandel . 
_ Velho ‘and the island of Magadoxca. he navi- . 
gators of this period had also heard of the pro-~ 
montory of Prasum, probably Brava; but their 
knowledge was so imperfect, that the Periplus,_ 
tells us “the ocean beyond ‘Rapta is entirely 
unknown, but is believed to continue its western — 
direction, and after having washed the south . 
coast of Ethiopia to join the western ocean.” The” 
Periplus also gives'a detailed description of the 
_ west coast of India from the Indus to Taprobane, 
and mentions a part of the coast between Bombay 
and Goa being infested by pirates as it is at this 
day. The east coast of the Peninsula is less de- 
cisively traced, though the names of Chaberis, 
Meesolus, and Calinga, are clearly identified in the 
Cavery, Masulapatnam, and Calingapatnam, while 
the Sore, a people inhabiting the coast, recal the 
Indian name ehoriaiepdaliat: or countr y of ~ 
Tchoras,-whence Coromandel. 
The countries beyond the Cae the sdpnosetl 
regions of gold and silver, were known to the 
author 
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author of the Periplus and cotemporary writers sna misy 


by vague hearsay only. Indeed Pliny considers 
the Ganges as the north-eastern limit of Asia, from 
which he supposed the coasts to turn to the north 
and to be washed by the sea of Serica, between 
which and the pretended strait communicating 


from the Caspian sea to the Scythian or northern - 


ocean he admits but a very small space : and hence 
he supposes it very possible, that some Indians 
might have been driven in a storm from their own 
coasts to those of Germany; it therefore necessarily 
follows, that in the system of Pliny the. ocean oc- 
cupies the vast. spaces where are Siberia, Mongul 
Tartary, China, &c. ere WBS ce 
The Periplus is the first work that mentions the 
monsoons in the Indian seas, the knowledge of 
which Hippalus procured to the Greeks of Egypt 


“in. the reign of Augustus, and hence the S.W.. 


monsoon received his name. The acquaintance 
with these winds totally changed the manner of 
navigation in. the..Arabian. Sea, for instead of 


creeping fearfully along the shores, the seamen, : 


grown more confident, boldly crossed this sea to 
the coast of India with one monsoon and returned 
with the next. o. ee ‘ 

. In the reign’ of. Vespasian a Roman fleet 
doubled the northern extremity of Great Britain 
and ascertained its insularity. Hibernia (lerne of. 
the Greeks) which had hitherto passed for sterile, 
and its few inhabitants for anthropophagi,, was now. 
better known by the reports of the Britons, from 
whom the Romans learnt that it enjoyed a climate 

: : : as 
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as mild as their own, that its fertile soil. afforded 
rich pastures to vast herds -of cattle, and that the 
inhabitants were not more savage than the Britons 
themselves. In the same century the Roman 
armies are thought to have penetrated through 
Germany to the shores of the Baltic, which they 
supposed to be a branch of the Scythian Ocean, 
and named it the Sarmatic Sea, from the Sarmates, 
a people inhabiting the vast country from the foot 
of the Caucasus to the mouth of the Vistula. The 
Codanus Sinus of Pliny and Pomponius is evi- 
dently the Cattegat ; the Cimbrick Chersonenus 
of Ptolomy, the Danish Peninsula; and the four 
isles of Scandice, placed by the latter geographer . 
east of the Chérsonesus, seem to be the largest of 
the Danish islands and the coast of Schonen. 
The isle of-Nerigon of Pliny is probably a part of 
the south coast of Norway. : : 
The promontory of Prasum (Brava) was the 
limit of the knowledge of the antients on the cast’ 
coast of Africa, as the bay of Gonzales de Cintro 
was on the west; and Ptolemy, not admitting a- 
communication between the Atlantic and the 
Indian oceans, thought that to the south of this 
bay the coast of Africa, after first forming a great 
’ gulf which he names Hespericis, extended inde- 
finitely between the east and south until it joined 
India. On the: coast of this latter country the 
knowledge of Ptolemy extended beyond - the 
Ganges te a great gulf, now generally allowed: 
to be the bight. of Martaban, which on the 
east bounded the Golden Chersonesus.; conse-" 
quently 
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quently this Cheisonesus, instead of the Malay 
Peninsula, according to the opinion of several 
geographers, will be the elbow of Pegu, of which 
Cape Negrais is the extremity, and Tanaserim 
(Thine of Ptolemy) will be the limits of the antient 


_ classical geography of Asia on the south east. 








oe 


Second Period. From the Decline of the Roman 
” Empire to the first Voyages of the Portuguese. 
A.D. 200—1400. = 


In the preceding pages we have’ sketched the 
progress of maritime geography down to that pe- 
riod when the Roman empire, ‘having passed the 


“zenith of its splendour, began to totter under its 


own weight, After: # rapid decline in the first 


“ years.of the. fifth century it was totally dissolved, 


and its dismembered fragments became the prey of 
barbarous hordes, who pouring down like torrents 
from the extremities of the north, swept all traces 
of ancient civilization from the faces of the coun- 
tries they inundated, and immersed the western 
world in a long night of the darkest ignorance. 
When at length the ravages of these “ Scourges of 
God”. had subsided into regular governments, 


-science still continued to be depressed. by religious 


bigotry, and all thoughts of what the present world 
contained were absorbed in the most ridiculous 
effarts. to secure a good place in the worldsto come. 
But as all partial evil is universal good, so the folly 


of monkish zeal laid the foundation ofa happy re-~ 


_.Volution 
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volution in the ideas and manners of the Europeatt 
world.: The Crisades, though at the moment only 
productive of desolation both to Europe and Asia} 
first gave rise to a spirit of adventure; and the ~ 


_ fancied divine call to preach the gospel to the still 
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pagan nations, which towards the end of the 
middle ages, carried crowds of missionaries to the 
remotest corners of the globe; added much to 
general geography; and finally, the use of the 
mariner’s compass gave a new existence to navi- 
gation, and a new.impulse to maritime enterprise. * 

Between the second and sixth centuries the only 
original work on cosmography that has reached tis, 
is that of Cosmas, an Egyptian monk, who wrote 
about the latter period: he conceived the earth to 
be a vast square plain, surrounded by a wall which 


‘supported. the vault of the firmament; and the 
‘succession of day and night as the effect of a great 


mountain placed to the north of the earth, behind: 
which the sun conceals himself every night. This 


' system, which differs from that of Homer only in 


«Chart of the 


#th century, 


the square figure of the earth, was adopted by. 
many Christian writers of the middle ages. n 
In. a chart constructed in 787, the earth is re- 
presented as a circular planisphere, composed ‘of : 
three unequal portions; and beyond Africa, to the : 
south, are written these words, “ Besides the three * 
parts of the world, there is beyond the ocean -a* 
fourth, which the extreme heat of the sun prevents” 
us from visiting, and on the confines of which are 2 
placed the fabulous antipodes.” - di 
But while Christian Europe was thus sunk 3 in 
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the darkest’ abysses of ignorance, and all science 
but metaphysical theology seemed extinguished, 
the followers of Mahomet cultivated astronomy 
and geography, and pushed their discoveries and 
their conquests to the eastern limits of Asia. In 
the middle of the ninth century the Arab navi- 
gators had visited China, Sumatra, Java, and other 
islands of the. Malay archipelago, while on the 


eastern coast of Africa their sovereignty and re-, 


ligion were established from the Red Sea to Cape 
Corientes, where terminated the Ethiopia of the 
Arabs, who seem to have been ignorant of the 
union of the Atlantic and Indian Oceans ; for 
-Edrisi, who composed a treatise on ‘geography in 
1153, delineates a large country extending from 
the coast of: Africa to that of India beyond the 
Ganges. yg fo als tee oft sea 

‘On: the -west: coast” of Africa’ the’ navigation of 


the Arabs does not appear to have extended be-” 


yond Cape Blanco, in the Bay of Arguin; but they 
have also their: apocryphal voyage of discovery to 
the west. - According to the tradition, eight Arab 
inhabitants of Lisbon, to whom was given the 
, name of almagrurum, or the wanderers, undertook 
" & voyage to visit the farthest countries of the west, 
and after having navigated eleven days in that 
direction, and twenty-four more to the south, they 
‘discovered several islands, one of which abounded. 
in sheep, but whose flesh was so bitter that they 
could not eat it. - From the inhabitants ofsanother 


island they learnt, that the ocean was navigable’ 


thirty days voyage farther west, but that then a 
* VOL, I. rr perpetual 
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perpetual darkness rendered any farther progress 
impossible. Allowing the authenticity of this voy- 
age, and reducing it to its real value, it probably 
extended no farther than the Canary Islands. 
While the Musselmans, unknown to the Chris- 
tian world, were extending their navigations to the 
extremities of the east, the votaries of Odins im- 
pelled by a fanatical heroism, or by a desire of 
plunder, traversed the stormy seas of the north, 
and discovered new regions in the west. About 
860 the Ferro Islands were first visited by the 


Norwegians; and in the same year a pirate of this 


es 


nation was driven on an island, which from “the 
‘snow that covered it, he named Snowland, but 


which was shortly after called Iceland. In the — 
same century, Other made @ voyage from Helgo-’ 
land, in Norway, to Biarma, (thé River Dwina) on 
the White Sea, which is the first relation we have* 
of the North Cape of Lapland being doubled. In 
982, an Icelandic nobleman, being banished from 
that island for three years, determined to employ . 


“the period of his exile in voyages of discovery + 


having heard that land had been seen far to the 
west, he directed his course that way, and arrived 
at a country, to which, from its verdure, he gave 
the name of Groen or Greenland, and which was 
shortly after colonized by the Icelanders and Nor- 


» wegians.' In 1001, Biorn, an Icelander, sailing 


from Norway to Greenland, was driven upwards of 
1000 miles to the S. W., where he discovered a 
country, to which, on a second visit, he gave the 
name of Winland, from the wild grapes it pro- 
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duced. The Norman Greenlanders formed a COs 
lony in this country five years after its discovery ; 
and in 1121, Greenland sent a bishop thither to con- 
vert the still pagan colonists to Christianity. From 
this period we lose all sight of Winland, which 
modern geographers think to be Newfoundland; 
unless we admit the doubtful Estotiland of Zeno to 
be the same country. 

The additions made to the maritime geography 
of Asia, between the second and fifteenth centuries, 


are almost solely due to Marc Paul, a noble Vene.: 


tian. In about 1270, he penetrated by land. to 


China, which he describes in detail from his own. 


observation ;. speaks of Japan from the accounts of 
“ others; visited the coast of Tsiompa, notices Great, 
4and Little Java, which seem to be Borneo and Su- 
‘5 Matra, and the istes Necaurau and Angana, in the. 


Bay of Bengal, (Naucauvery, one of the Nicobars, | 


. and Andaman, ) the inhabitants of which, accord. 
ing to him, were anthropophagi, and had the heads 
of dogs.. His description of India comprehends 

the east and west coasts of the peninsula, between 
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the Ganges and the Indus. On the east coast of °. 


Africa, his knowledge extended no farther than 
Zanguebar and the opposite part of Madagascar,. 
' -which island he first made known to Europe. . 





Third Period. From the first Voyages of the Por. 
fuguese to the. Accession of George the Third. 
so; A.D. 1400—1761, _ ‘ x 
<«. The idea that the equinoctial regions teemed 





AER sc with. 
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with burning .vapours, generally received by the 
ancients, descended beyond the middle ages, and. 
was considered, not only by the vulgar, but even, 
by the learned of these days, as an article of faith ;_ 
for, at this period, .the powers of nature were so” 
little understood, that it was never suspected the. 
heat of the sun might be so tempered by the winds, 
rains, dews, evaporation, &c. as to render these. 
regions habitable. This idea presented, in ‘the 
opinion of those who admitted a communication. 
between the Atlantic and Indian Oceans, an insur- 
J4mountable obstacle to the navigation round Africa; 
while others put this navigation entirely out of the’ 
question by supposing with Ptolemy, that Africa 
joincd Asia to theS. E. of the Golden Chersonesus. 
‘A succession of events gradually dissipated these 
erroneous ideas, and at length “produced disco- 
veries which totally changed the face of Europe, 
and again fixed the seat of civilization in the west. _ 
FistVovases “In the middle of the thirteenth century, the 


of the Portu- 

pat pa ‘Portuguese having succeeded in driving the Moors 

uw—40." from their country, pursued them to the coast of 
Africa; they not only wished to exterminate their 
religion, but also to despoil them of their riches, 
and each victory was succeeded by a fresh expe- 
dition. The unquiet spirits of every nation, whe- 
ther impelled by a taste for enterprise, or by the 
desire of ‘glory, flocked to Portugal, where even © 
the women concurred in increasing the-general 
enthusiasm, by refusing their favour to any but 
those who had signalized themselves against the -- 
Moors in Africa. Dethes re 


At 
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At the beginning of the fifteenth century Prince 
Henry, son of John I., was at the head of the ma- 
rine of Portugal. To the general knowledge of the 
age this prince added a considerable proficiency in 
astronomy, and a decided predilection for naviga- 
tion; and, under his immediate direction, several 
, Voyages were undertaken to the coast of Africa: 
“in one of which the voyagers were driven by a 
storm out of their usual course along shore, and 
for the first time, the terrified mariners found, 
themselves in the boundless ocean. When the 
storm abated, they were in -sight of an island, to 
which, in their thankfulness to heaven for the suc: 
cour it afforded them, they gave the name of ‘ 
Puerto Sancto, or the Holy Haven—the least of the ap... ° 
Madeiras.“ The voyages of the Portuguése now 
succeeded each other rapidly; ‘and other navi- 
gators of this nation, either grown bolder, or again 
driven off the coast,discoyered the Azores," which 140 
were at first supposed to be the easternmost of 
Marc Paul’s Oriental Islands ; ‘and, on this idea, 
in the charts which followed their discovery, Cathai,. 
or China, is placed at a short distance west of 
them 5 05 caer : : 
" In 1433, the Portuguese passed Cape Nun, hi: 
therto the limit of their courses, and arrived at a 
cape which presenting a frightful barrier to the. 
still timid seamen in the terrible surf that broke 
on the shoals near it, they named Bojador, sig- 
“nifying its projéction into the sea ands the con: 
sequent circuit it required to “double it. “In 
succeeding expeditions Cape Verd was reached 
: “13 . and 


140. 1445, 
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and the Senegal arrived at,* and Lisbon saw 
with astonishment a different race from the Moors} 
her navigators were. in the habit of making pri- 


" soners: these were negro slaves whom the Moora 


M47. > 


14b4, 


Arrive at the 


Cape, 1486. 


gave in exchange for their own countrymen. 
Cape Mesurado was the limit of the Portuguese 
discoveries at the death of Prince Henry in 1463, 
which damping the ardour of discovery, it. was 
not until 1471 that the Equator was crossed, and 
the islands in the gulf of Guinea discovered. In ~ 
1484, the River Zaire was arrived at, and here the 
country was taken formal possession of for the 
King of Portugal, by virtue of a Papal. bull, 
obtained in 1432, from Alexander IV., which 
granted to this monarch the full sovereignty and 
property of the countries of the Infidels disco. 
yered by his subjects. .- ‘ 
The terrors of the burning Bini: and the belief 


of the union of Africa and Asia being dissipated 


by these successive voyages, the passage to India . 
round Africa was no longer deemed impossible, 
and a fleet was fitted out under Bartholemew 
Diaz for the express purpose of attempting it. 
This captain coasted Africa to within sight of its 
southern point, to which he gave the name of 
Cabo de Todos los Tormientos, from the violent 
storms he experienced off it, and which, as well as 
the want of provisions, se him to return to 

_ Lisbon, 


*The French pretend that their countrymen from St. Malo traded to the 
coast of Senegal and Guinea in the middle of the fourteenth century. Seé 
Vol. ii. Ina chart of 1346, written in Castilian, Cape meee sas as a 
Known point which had already been doubled. z 


4 
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_Lisbon, after ‘an absence of sixteen months. The 
mame of the Cape of All Torments was changed by 
the king to that of Good Hope, from the pros- 
pect it afforded of achorip Ine. the pesegs to 
India. 
_ Ten years however elapsed after the discovery Cspedoutiee, 
of the cape before this passage was again at- 
‘tempted, and Vasco de Gama had the honour of 
‘doubling the promontory the 20th of November, 
1497. Sailing along the east coast of Africa, 
‘to a part of which he gave the name of Tierra de. 
Natal, from discovering it on Christmas day, he 
passed through the Mosambique Channel to Mom- 
‘baze and thence to Melinda, where he procured 
‘pilots, and crossing the Arabian Sea arrived at 
‘Callicut the 22d of May, 1498.* 
. While the Portuguese were attempting to bei of 
arrive. at India by the east, the Genoese, Chris- ton 
topher Columbus, conceived the idea of reaching - 
it by the west, which produced a discovery that 
was totally to alter the face of Europe by inun- 
(dating it with the treasures of a New World. The 
_ relation. of Marc Paul’s travels had now been 
published two centuries, and not being corrobo- 
rated by any succeeding traveller its credibility 
was almost called in question ; when falling inte ° 
the hands of Columbus, he was led to imagine, a4 
Aristotle and other antients had done, that. if. 
Asia really extended so far to the east, its eastern 
coasts could not be far distant from: the western — 
Terese 2 coasts 


aes ati ig thought that the ridiculous‘ceremony of ducking, xe, on crossing 
the line was first practised in this voyage. 
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coasts of Europe, and consequently that it was 
possible to arrive at India by.sailing westward. 
After in vain offering himself to Portugal and 
England, and after several years unsuccessful so- 
licitation in Spain, Columbus at length succeeded 
in convincing Isabella of the feasability of his 
project, and by her assistance fitted out a few 
small. vessels with which he sailed from Palos in 
1492, and after overcoming the numcrous dan- 
gers and difficulties to which navigation was still 
subject, on the 12th October he discovered the 
Bahama Islands, and then Hispaniola and Cuba, 
whence he returned to Spain. It would appear 
that..the variation of the compass was first. ob- 
served in this yoyage. 

In a second voyage in 1493, Columbus dis. 
covered Jamaica, and in a third ia 1494 he visited 
Trinidad and the Contiient near the mouth of 
the Oronoco. As Portugal had received a papal 
donation of all the countries her subjects might 
discover, Spain now solicited a similar grant, and 
Pope Alexander the Sixih, in the fulness of Apos- 
tolic authority, divided all the countries newly 
discovered -or to be discovered between the two 
crowns, the original line of demarcation being 
274 degrees west of the meridian of the Isle of 
Ferro; but for their mutual interest the sovereigns 
altered the line to 870 leagues west of the Cape 
Verd Islands, Portugal taking all the countries 
east of this line, and Spain all those to the west. 

In 1499, Ojeda, one of Columbus’s companions, 
sailed for the New World, and though he made 
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little discovery, Americus -Vespucius who ac- 
companied him, in what station is uncertain, 
having on his return to Spain published the ‘first 
account of the new continent, had the good:for- 
tune of giving it his namie, and thus deprivea 
Columbus of part of his just and dearly earfed 
honour. About the same time Vincent Pincgon 
discovered the coast neat the mouth of the Ama- 
zon; and Cabral, commanding the second expe- 
dition of the Portuguese to India, fell in with the 
land farther south, and named it Tierra del Es- 
piritu Santo, and Tierra della Santa Cruz, but 
which were atterwards changed to that of Brasil, 
from the quantity of red wood of that name found 
on it. In 1502, the great Columbus made a 
fourth. and last voyage, in which he explored some 
part of the shore$ of the Gulf of Mexico. . 
The countries thus discovered were, on the ori? 
ginal idea of Columbus, supposed to be the eastern: 
extremitics of Asia, and hence they received the 
popular uame of the West Indies: at length, in 
1513, Vasco Nunez, from the summits of the 
mountains of Darien, first caught a view ef the 
Grand Ocean, to which he gave the name of South 
Sea, and which it still retains in spite of common 
sense. In 1515, the coast of South America had 
been explored to beyond the southern tropic. 
While the Spaniards were extending their dis-° niscoveriesot 


the Poytu- 


coveries in the west, the Portuguese were pushing gee in the 
forward theirs on the east, and between 1510 and "7b! 
1515, they had visited all the islands of the Malay 
Archipelago to the Moluccas. By the last line of 


demarcation, 


Vovare of 
Marellan, 
1519, 


"Patagonia. 


= 
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demarcation, supposing the globe to be equally 
divided between the two powers, it is evident that 


. these islands: were really situated within the he- 


misphere “granted to Spain; but this the Portu- 


.. guese would by no means assent to, asserting that 


they were entitled to the sovereignty of all the 
countries they could discover by sailing eastward. 
While this point was in-dispute, Ferdinand Ma- 
gellan, a Portuguese, who had visited the Moluc- 
eas in the service of his nation, having received 
some cause of disgust, offered himself to Spain, 
and proposed to éstablish her right to these 
islands, by sailing to them on a western course. 
This offer being accepted, Magellan departed from 
Seville in 1519, with five ships, and coasting South 
America, arrived at the mouth of the Rio de la 
Plata, which he at first took for the passage he 
expected to find into the Grand Ocean, and was 
not undeceived until he had sailed up it several 
days, and found the depth decrease and the water 
perfectly fresh. 

Continuing his voyage to the south, Magellan 
arrived at Port St. Julian, where he tells us he 
saw a native, twice the height of the tallest of his 
crew, and whose feet were mufiled up in a skin so 
as to resemble the paws of a bear, whence he re- 
ceived the name of Patagon, and the country that 
of Patagonia. At length Magellan discovered the 
passage he sought for, on the feast of St. Ursula, 
whence he named the north point of its entrance 
Cape Virginia. He entered this channel, which 
received his name, on the 2ist.of October, and 

cleared 
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cleared it on the 28th November 1819 ; entering 
the Grand Ocean with three ships only, one having : 
deserted him and another being wrecked. - To the suarsors 
eellan. 

land which forms the strait on the south he'gave 
the name of Terra del Fuego, from the number of 
fires he observed on it, and conjectured it to bea 
group o islands, an opinion now generally received 
but still unverified. 

From the strait Magellan sailed N. W. across 
the Grand Ocean for three months and twenty 
days without seeing land, when he fell in with an 
island in 15° S., and shortly after with another in 
9° to which he gave the name of Desaventurados, 
or unfortunate, from their affording him neither 
water nor refreshments, when his crew were 
perishing with famine and cisease. From these 
islands, the situation of which is not exactly known, 
he continued to steer to the N. W., and arrived 
at the group which he named the Ladrones, or Neadrones. 
islands of thicves, from the dishonest disposition 
of the natives. From the Ladrones, still directing 
his course to the west, on the Saturday of Passion 
Week he discovered a number of islands, which he 
named from the day of their discovery the Archi- 
pelago of St. Lazarus, and which were ‘subse- 
quently called the Philippines. The first of this pritipsine, 
archipelago that Magellan touched at was 
Cebu, with whose king he took part in a war 
against his neighbours, and was killed in an invasion 
of Mactan. His squadron thence sailed 40 Bortteo 
and the Moluccas, discovered Timor, and after 
many disasters, one vessel only, the Victoria, thé 

Admiral’s 
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Admital’s own ship, returned to’Spain, round the 
Cape of Good Hope, arriving at Seville the 7th 
September 1522. As this was the first ship that 
circumnavigated the globe, she was drawn up into 
the city of Seville, and long preserved as a monu- 
ment of this memorable voyage. Scbastian Cano, 
her commander, was ennobled and received an 
appropriate coat of arms, a terrestrial globe, with 
the motto primus circumdiste me. 

The companions of Magellan were greatly sur- 
prised on their return to Spain to find they had 
gained a day in their reckoning, a circumstance 


. Poke Oe Ee ee 
which“€tety school-boy can now account for"in 


sailing round the world westerly. This voyage 
also affords a siriking proof of the bigotry as well 


"as ignorance of the times in a remark made by the 


writer of the voyage, that when the dead body of 
a Christian was thrown overboard it sunk with the 


face towards heaven, while that of an Indian un. 


baptised sunk with the face downwards. 

The voyage of Magellan was succeeded by 
many others, conducted by navigators of diflerent 
nations to the Grand Ocean. In 1527, a Portu- 


New Cun Guese is supposed to have discovered New Guinea, 
Ts 


‘New Holland, 
1530. 


though the Spaniards pretend that Savaaedra their 
countryman first visited this island in about 1530, 
and gaye it the name of Papua. ‘There are good 
grounds for supposing that the Portuguese were 
also the first discoverers of New Holland, between 
1530 and 1540. In all maps of’ the world of the 
16th century, a great austral country is laid down, 
the northern parts of which present the general 

configuration 
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configuration of the coasts of New Holland, par- 
ticularly the Gulf of Carpenteria and the large 
island to the west of it, as well as a strait: se- 
parating it from New Guinea; but as this land is 
made to extend to the south, beyond the parallel of 
America, the whole was considered as imaginary, 
and was left out of succeeding maps. 

Among the Spanish Captaitis of the sixteenth 
century, Alvarez Mendana seems to have been the 
most enterprising. Quitting Peru this navigator 
directed his course across the Pacific, and, dis-. 
covered an archipelago, to which he gave the: 
name of Solomon’s Islands. On a second voyage qilotncie 
to these islands he extended his discoverics ; and 1B 
in a third was accompanied by priests and sol-, 
diers, the first to convert the natives, and the 
second to reduce them. to slavery, two objects 
which i in the Spanish system of colonization have: 
always gone hand in hand: but destiny denied. 
success to the sanctified ambition of Mendana, 
and snatched him from the world in the isle of 
Santa Cruz, one of his discoveries, supposed to 
be the Egmont Island in the Queen Charlotte’s 
group of Carteret. With Mendana died all idea 
of colonization, and the Solomon’s Islands- “not 
bemg found in tie position assigned themby him, 
were successively placed in parts of the Pacific 
most distant from each other, and were at. Iast 
entirely omitted in the charts. The unwearied 
researches and critical sagacity of Dalrymple have, 
however, left no doubt of their identity with the 
easternmost of the Papua Archipelago seen by 

Carteret, 
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Carteret, Bougainville, Surville, and Shortlannd. 
In his last voyage Mendana discovered the group, 
*to which he gave the name of Marquesas de 
Mendoza. 


Prcoverierot Quiros, the companion of Mendana in his last 


irs, 1606; 


‘Of Torres, 


Voyage of 
rake, LT 7e 


voyage, animated by the same spirit of enterprise, 
sailed frora Lima in 1606, with 21: intention, ac- 
cording to the expression of a Spanish historian, 
“to gain souls for heaven and kingdoms for 
Spain,” but more particularly to search for a 
supposed austral continent; his discoveries were, 
however, confined to some islands in the Pacific, 
of which that named -by him Sagittaria is evidently 
Otaheite, and his Terra del Espiritu Sancto 
the principal island of the New Hebrides of 
Cook. 

Torres, who commanded the consort ship with 
Quiros, having parted from him passed through 
the strait that separates New Holland and New 
Guinea; but the channel being again forgotten was 
left out of most charts, till Cook passed through 
it, and thought himself entitled, as its discoverer, 
to give it the name of his ship, the Endeavour, 
but which has again been properly superseded by 
that of Torres. 

Whiie the Spanish navigators were thus travers- 
ing the Pacific in the peaceful pursuit of disco- 
very, an intrepid Englishman was carrying devas- 

‘tation to the Spanish shores of the Grand Ocean. 
The famous Drake, irritated by the losses he ‘had 
sustained from the Spaniards on the eastern 
coasts of America, determined to remunerate him- 

. self 
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self from their richer and more defenceless pos: 
sessions on the West. Having obtained a com- 
mission from Queen Elizabeth, he equipped a 
squadron of five vessels, the largest only one: hun- 
dred tons and the smallest fifteen, with a total 
compliment of one hundred and four persons. 
With this small force he sailed from Plymouth 
the 15th November, 1577, entered the Strait of 
Magellan the 20th of August of the next year, 
-and cleared it the 6th September: a most extraor- 
dinary short passage, for no navigator since, though 
aided by the immense improvements in naviga- 
tion, has been able to accomplish it in less than 
thirty-six days. On Drake’s arrival on the coast 
of Chili, he commenced his depredatory opera- 
tions against the Spaniards, the relation of which 
“doesnot enter ifto the nature of this essay. At- 
ter coasting the whole continent to the North-‘ex- 
tremity of Mexico, and being Jaden with the 
cheaply purchased spoils of the cnemy, he deter- 
mined to seek a northern passage into the Atlan- 
tic. In this pursuit he sailed aiong the coast to 
which, from its white cliffs, he gave the name of 
New Albion, and took possession of it in the usual 
form for England. Arrived at Cape Blanco, he 
found the cold so great, that he gave up the search 
of a passage by the North, and crossed the Paci- 
fic to the Molucca Islands, in which long route his 
only discoveries were some islands in 20° North, 
which have not been identified by mogern navi- 
gators. After an absence of one thousand five hun- 
dred and one days, Drake arrived at Plymouth, 

: the 
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the 8d of November, with only"his own ship. and 
fifty-seven men; and though the most serious and 
apparently too well founded complaints were made 
of his odious tyranny during the voyage, he was 
received with distinction by the Queen, who con- 
ferred on him the honour of knighthood, and 
deigned to visit his ship, which was long pre- 
served at Deptford, and when nearly destroyed 
by time, an aim chair was made of the remains, 
which is still to be secn in the University of 
Oxford. 

Predatory The great riches, more perhaps than the glory 


Voyages to 
the Grand 


deans” -acquired by Drake, awakened. the avidity’ or “affi- 

bition of numerows adventurers in the same track ;" 

but as their sole object was to enrich themselves 

by plundering the Spaniards, their voyages added 

little to maritime geography. THe commanders in 

these voyages were indeed no better than autho- 

rized pirates, who violated every principal of jus- 

tice and humanity, both towards their own com- 

panions and the Spaniards, as well as towards the 
defenceless Indians they occasionally met with.* 

Forage of The voyage of Le Maire and Schouten was, 

_ 1s" however, undertaken with a different view from 

those of the freebooters of the age. The States 

General prohibiting all their subjects, exgept the 

East-India Company, from navigating to the Indian 

Ocean, either round the Cape of Good Hope or 

through the Strait of Magellan, it became a great 

object 





* Such were the voyages of Cavendish, Van Noort, Dampier, Funnel, 
Rogers, Clipperton, Shelvock, &c. 
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ebject to discover a passage which would enable 
private adventurers to share in the trade to India 
without infringing the law. For this purpose, as 
well as to look for the supposed southern conti- 
nent, Le Maire and Schouten, conceiving that 
probably America terminated in a promontory 
similar to that of Africa, sailed with two ships to 
the South, and coasting Patagonia, discovered the 
Strait. which bears the name of Le Maire, and 
the island. which forms it on the East, to which 
they gave the name of Staten Land. Continuing 
their course to the South, on the 31st of January 
they doubled the southern point of America, which 
was named Cape Hoorn or Hore, after one of Cape Horn, 
their ships; from this Cape they steered across 
the ocean to the N. W. and discovered several 
islands in the Pavific, to which they gave the 
name of the Mischievous Islands, from the reefs .. 
and dangers that surrounded them. Here they 
gave up the search of’ a southern continent, and 
steering to the North, passed to the East of the 
Papua Archipelago; then changing their course to 
the West, discovered the East coast of the island 
afterwards called New Ireland, and coasting along 
its North sidc as well as the North side of :-New 
Guinea, (supposing them both to be one land) 
they arrived at the N.W. extremity of the latter, 
which appearing to be separated from the great 
land, they named William’s Island, after Schou- 


VOL. IL K ten, 
7 


* King George’s, Prince of Wales's, and Palliser’s Islands evidently be- 
Jong to this group ve 


Discoveries of 
‘the Dutch o1 
the coasts of 
NewHolland, 
1616-1640, 


‘La Roche, 
1675. 
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ten, and its North point, the Cape of Good Hope, 
from its affording them a prospect. of speedily 
reaching the Molucca islands, where they accord- 
ingly arrived in a short time. 

This voyage added considerably to maritime 
geography, though many of the islands in the Paci- 
fic, then discovered, have from the errors in their 
estimated longitudes,’ been claimed as new disco- 
veries by more recent navigators. The coast of 
America, from the Strait of Magellan round Cape 
Horn, was now first visited,* and a new passage 
discovered from the Atlantic into the Grand 
Ocean. Between 1616 and 1640, several Dutch 
navigators visited the North and West coasts of 
New Holland; and, in 1642, Tasman, quitting 
Batavia with two ships, visited the southern ex- 
tremity of this country, and named it Van Diec- 
men’s Land; from hence he pursued his course 
to the East, and discovered New Zealand, inwhich 
the favourers of that belief again found their 
southern continent. Tasman then steered to the 
North, and discovered several islands, to one 
group of which he gave the name of Prince Wil- 
liam, which are evidently the Fidji islands of the 
natives.t 

Davis, 


@ M, de Fleurieu, in a critical examrination of the southern lands of 
Drake or Isles Elizavethides, proves almost to a demonstration, that they 
are no other than the islands at the southern extremity of America, and 
consequently that this extremity was discovered (though unknown to him- 
self) by our countrymen, forty years before the voyage of Le Maire. 

+ In 1675, La Roche, a Fsench captain, carried by the winds and cur- 
rent ont of his course to the East of Strait Le Maire, discovered aland which 
js evidently tbat afterwards called New Georgia, by Cook. 
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Davis, in a predatory voyage to the Grand Southern 
Ocean in 1680, pretended to have discovered land ais, 1620. 
in that ocean, in 267 South, but which has since : 
been sought for in vain. To Dampier, another Bisconeries ot 
freebooter, but probably the most enlightened 
navigator of his time, we owe the knowledge of 
the Strait that separates New Guinea from New 
Britain, and which bears his name, together with 
some information respecting the N.W. coast of New 
Holland. In the same year (1683), Cowley, ina 
voyage to the Grand Ocean for the same purpose of 
plundering the Spaniards, pretended to have disco- . 
vered a great island in the Southern Ocean, East of’ 
Patagonia, in latitude 47°, to which he gave the 
name of Pepy’s land, but as there is now known 
to be no land in or near this parallel, this suppos. 
ed discovery is generally thought to be the Maiden. * 
land of Sir Richard Hawkins, discovered and sa 
named in honour of Queen Elizabeth in 1594, 
and which was subsequently visited in 1689 by 
Strong, who named the channel that Separates the 
two largest islands, Falkland’s Strait, which name 
was afterwards extended to the whole group by 
the English.* ahh 
In 1721, the Dutch East-India Company ‘sent fovage of 

three ships commanded by Roggewein, on a i 
voyage of discovery to the Grand Ocean. After 
doubling Cape Horn, they first sought for the 
supposed land of Davis, which was believed: to 
belong to the southern continent. This search, 


K@ however, 


* See Falktond’s Islands, val. iid 


. CapeCireum. 
cision, 1798. 
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however, produced only the discovery: of: Faster 
Islaitd;. solitary rock rising from the abyss of 
thé oéean, at-an immense distance from any other 
land. From. this island, Roggewein. pursued 





nearly the track of Le Maire, to the N. W., dis- 


ering several islands, of which those named 

; the Pernicious are evidently the Palliser’s 
islands of Cook. This is the first voyage in 
which we find the luminous appearance of the sea 
noticed. 

In 1738, the French East-India Company sent 
two ships, commanded by Bouvet, to look for 
the southern continent, and according to their 
relation, they discovered land in 50° 8. to a point 
of which they gave the name of Cape Circumci- 
sion, from sceing it on the first,of January. The 





_ ice and fogs prevented the ascertaining its extent, 


and Captain Cook, who afterwards sought for it, 


_ passing a few leagues from it, denied its existence. 


} Voyage of, 


Au On, 1746. 


It has, however, been recently refound, and 
proved to be an island of a few miles in circuit, 
in -50° 11/, to which is given the name of Bou- 
vet’s Island. 

.Zhe:-voyage of Anson is the last towards the 


_ Sotith; in bis third period of the progress of 


discovery: which we are called on to notice. The 
celebrity this voyage has acquired is, however, 
solely due to the animated stile and exaggerated 
descriptions ofits relation. ‘The terrors of'a lands- 
man produced a horrid picture of eternal storms, 
that long caused the doubling Cape Horn to be 


considered with a degree of terror it docs not de- 
serve, 
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serve, while the mortality of the crews is to be at- 
tributed to the faulty selection of the men, to the 
badness of the ships, and their deficient equip- 
ment, but above all, to the ignorance of the simple 
means now so successfully practised to preserve the 
health ofseamen in thelongest voyages. The descrip- 
tions of Juan Fernandez and Tinian are either thé 
exaggerations of an enthusiast or wilful misrepre- 
sentatign, from which succeeding visitors to these 
islands have received much disappointment. To 
Anson, however, belongs the honour far greater 
than that of discovery, of being the first com- 
mander in the Grand Ocean, who in his warlike 
operations, did not disgrace the flag of his coun- 
try by the ill-treatment of his prisoners. 

The discoveries of the passage to India and of 
America, awakentd the dormant energies of the 
northern nations, but who deeming themselves 
precluded by the papal donations from following 
the tracks of the Portuguese and Spaniards, con- 
ceived the idea of penetrating to India by the 
North, a hope which caused the most distant pe- 
netrable recesses of the polar regions to be ex- 
plored in a great number of voyages, commencing 
from the close of the sixteenth century. We shall 
here confine ourselves to the mention of those 
which produced any material discovery, referring 
the reader to the note’ for the chronological 
series, which though useful as a historical docu- 
ment, could only be embarrassing and tiresome 
in the text. : i 

Three or four years afier the discovery of 

K3 America, 


Voyages t» 
the Norte 
chiefly in 
search uf a 
rthern pase 
e, 1495, 


Voyage of 
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Ponce de 
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America, John Cabot quitted England with five 
vessels, under the royal flag, to make discoveries 
in the east, the west, and the north, and to take 
possession of the countries inhabited by Pagans, 
and not previously discovered by other Christian 
powers. In.1497, the same Cabot made a second 
voyage to the west, and named the first land he 
arrived at Prima Vista, or first view, which was 
shortly after changed or rather translated to New- 
foundland; from hence he explored the coast ta 
the latitude of the Strait of Gibraltar, which 
supposes him to have reached the Chesapeak, 
Five years after, Cortreal, a Portuguese, also visit- 
ed Newfoundland, and thence steering to the 
north, discovered the river St. Lawrence, and 
explored the coast to a simnif, to which he gave 
the name of Anian, and to th¢ country, that of 
Tierra de Labrador, from its seeming fitness for 
culture. The Strait of Avian appearing to Cor- 
treal to afford a communication between the two 
oceans, he returned to Portugal to procure the 
means of prosecuting his discovery ; but perishing 
in a second voyage, and the situation of the Strait 
being ill defined, it was long sought for in vain on 
both sides of America, and its name was at last 
omitted in the maps. A recent geographer has, 
however, critically identified it with Hudson’s 
Strait, entering Hudson’s Bay. 

In 1512, Juan Ponce de Leon, a Spaniard, 
sailed to the new world in search of a miraculous 
spring, ‘which, according to the tradition of the 
Caribbeans, possessed the virtue of renewing 

"youth, 
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youth, and his pains were repaid by the discovery 
of Florida. 

The discoveries of John Cabot affording no 
prospect of gold or silver-mines, they were neg- 
lected by England for near half a century, two 
obscure expeditions only during that period having 
come to our knowledge, and their results were 
confined to visiting Newfoundland. At length 
Scbastian Cabot (by some thought to be the son, 
but more probably the grandson of John,) who 
held the post of grand pilot of England from 
Edward VI.* conceiving it possible to reach India 
by a N. E. passage, was chosen president of a 
society formed for the prosecution of this object. 
Three vessels were equipped by this association, 


and sent under the command of Sir Hugh Wil- yors 


loughby, into the Frozen Ocean. One of the 
ships returned to England the same year, another 
the Bonaventura, Captain Chancellor, entered the 
White Sea, and wintered in the Dwina,t but 
Willoughby himself, after visiting Nova Zembla, 
put into the river Petchora to winter, where he 
and his whole crew were frozen to death. 

Three years after, the same society, which had 
taken the name of the Russia Company, sent Bur- 
roughs to seek for the N. E. passage; but finding 
Waygatz Strait impracticable from the ice, after 


K4 wintering _ 





* With a salary of 166. 13. 4. equal to £235 of our money. se 

+ While his ship lay frozen up here, Chancellor proceeded to the Gear's 
court at Moscow, and laid the foundation of the commerce between England 
and Russia. _ . 


- 


age of. 
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wintering at Colmogory,” in -the- White Sea, he 
returned to England. In 1576, the idea of a 
N. W. passage being revived, Frobisher was sent 
‘under the patronage of the Queen, with three ships, 
to search for it; but picking up some gold mar- 
casite on the S. E. coast of Greenland, which he 
named West Friezeland, he returned to England, 
when the. hopes of gold mines induced the Russia 
Company to send him out a second time in 15773 
but this, as well as a third voyage in 1578, pto-" 
duced only a more certain knowledge of the 
barren and unhospitable shores of Greenland. “In 
1584, two vessels sent out by Sir Walter Raleigh, 
to: establish a colony in the Chesapcak, discovered 
the part of the cvast now called Carolina, which | 
they named Virginia, in honour of the Queen" 
and this name was afterwards extended to all the 
coast on which the English formed settlements. 

‘In 1584, the Dutch sent Barentz, the best — 
seaman of the age, to seek for the N. E. passage ; 
and in 1585, 86, and 87, Davis, in the service of 
an English association, made three voyages in 
search of one by the N. W. In the first he visited 
the'S. W. coast of Greenland, and gave his name to 
the branch of the ocean that separates it from the 
continent of America: in the second, two of his 
ships sought the passage between Greenland and 
Iceland, but were unable to penctrate beyond the 
67°.. Davis himself kept along the west coast to 
his, Gilbert’s Inlet, or God-haab of the Danes, 
from whence bei§g unable to get farther to the 


north, he streteligthacross to the coast of America, 
= which 
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which he examined to latitude 54°. In his third 
voyage, Davis arrived on the west coast of Green- 
land, to latitude 72°, at Saunderson’s Hope, ‘and 
gave it the name of the Coast of London. 

In 1596, the Dutch sent Heemskirk and Barentz otrgmat 
to the N.E. who discovered Spitzbergen, though: ; 
there is reason to suppose these islands were seéi 
by Willoughby, whose unfortunate end prevented 
their discovery from being made known. Heems. . 
kirk’s vessel being caught i in the ice, was obliged 
to winter on the north coast of Nova Zembla, -in 
the 76° of latitude, where they suffered all the 
horrors of a Polar winter, and lost Barentz and _ 
others; and from whence, abandoning their ship, 
they arrived in their boats the following summer, 
at Kola, in Lapland. 

Between 1607 and 1611, Hudson made FOUL, of tudann, 
voyages in search of the N. W. passage. ° In ‘the ar”? 
first he saw the east coast of Greenland, in latitude: 
73°, and penctrated to the latitude of 82°. In 
the second voyage, he attempted to penetrate 
between Nova Zembla and Spitzbergen, but being 
stopped by the ice, sought a passage on the coast, 
of Labrador. In the third voyage for the Dutch, 
he explored the coast farther south, and discovered 
Hudson’s river ; and in his fourth voyage, in.the. 

service of the Russia Company, he arrived at the 
Strait, which bears his name, and where his crew 
mutinying set him on shore.and returned with 
the ship to England. s 
The Russia Company senate sent Buttow: Baton, ade 


with two ships to look for Hudson, and to prose: isa 
cute 
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cute the discovery through the Strait. The result 
of this voyage was the knowledge of Hudson’s 
Bay, named after the unfortunate navigator whom 
they sought for in vain. Several successive expe- 
ditions were sent from England to discover the 
northern passages; but none produced any dis- 
covery until that of Billot and Baffin, in 1616; 
in which they pretended to have advanced through 
Davis’s Strait into an immense Mediterranean, to 
which Baffin gave his name, and in which they 
penetrated to the latitude of 78°. Other voyages 
succeeded, both tothe N. W. and N. E., and were 
all, more or less, unproductive of any important 


-result. The last of those to the N.W. was in 1631, 


when Fox and James were sent into Hudson’s 
bay, to the S.W. coast of which they gave the 
name of New South Wales. 

In 1676, Wood and Hawes attempted the pas- 
sage between Nova Zembla and Spitzbergen, but 
were stopped by the ice in 76°. Here the depth of 
only seventy fathoms, and the total absence of 
current, led them to conjecture, that these two 
lands were united farther north. After several 
attempts to find a passage through Hudson’s Bay, 
at the expence of the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
in 1737, the British government occupied itself 
with this grand object, and his Majesty’s ships 
Furnace and Discovery were sent to explore the 
various inlets of the Bay, but returned as unsuc- 
cessful as the former. Several other expeditions 
were undertaken for the same purpose, and in 
1746, Parliament voted a reward of £20,000 to 

the 


x 
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the discoverers of a northern passage ; nevertheless 
these various attempts produced no discovery 
worth recording, 

While the English and Dutch navigators were 
vainly seeking a northern communication between 
the two great oceans on the east side of Ameria; 
those of Spain were employed in scarching for é& 
on the West. In 1537, Cortez, the blood-stained 
conqueror of Mexico, discovered the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia; and in 1542, other Spaniards, in seeking 
for the Strait of Anian, visited the N.W. coast 
to the latitude of 44°, and here their researches 
rested for near half a century. At length the 
visit of Drake roused them from their lethargy, 
and in 1596, Viscayno was sent to explore the 
coast, but his voyage terminated 100 leagues 
north of St.SebaStian. In 1602, the same nayiga- 
tor was dispatched from Acapulco to seek for.a 
port in the neighbourhood of Cape Mendocino; as 
a place of refuge for the galleons returning from 
the Philippines; and the discovery of the port of 
Monterrey was the result of this voyage. Aguilar, 
the consort of Viscayno, separated from him and 
pretended to have discovered a channel near Cape 
Blanco, leading to a large Indian city, Modem 
researches have, however, banished this pretended 
Strait to the region of fable, together with most 
of the long talked of discoveries of De Fuca and 
De Fonte, whose voyages, although highly doubt- 
ful, we must not pass over in silence. De Fuea, 
according to the relation of Purchas, sailed frem 

Acapulco 
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Acapulco in 1592, to seek for. communication . 
between the two oceans. Between the 47 and 
48 degrees of latitude, he entered a strait $0 to | 
40 leagues wide, in which he navigated until he 
reached the Atlantic, and returned back through 
the same strait to Acapulco. The account of the 
voyage of Admiral de Fonte or Fuente, is only 
to be found in a periodical work published in 
England, in 1708, and entitled Memoirs of the 
Curious. According to the narrative given ina 
letter supposed to be written by the Admiral, the 
court of Spain having learned that the New Eng- 
landers were attempting the discovery of the N.W. 
passage, ordered a squadron of four vessels to be 
sent:from Callao to meet them, should they suc- 
ceed, and to seize their vessels. Among the prin- 
cipal discoveries of this more then doubtful expe- 
dition, were two great navigable rivers, in latitude 
53°, and a considerable archipelago, named St. 
Lazarus; extensive lakes, handsome and populous 
Indian towns were passed ; and, at length, a vessel 
was met with who had came from Boston to 
trade with the Indians for furs, &c. Admitting 
the authenticity of these two voyages, we may 
suppose the Strait of de Fuca to be the Gulf of 
Georgia of Vancouver, and the chain cf’ islands 
to. the north of this gulf, the archipelago of 
St. Lazarus of de Fonte. 





Fourth 
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Fourth Period.—From the Accession of George III. 
A.D. 1761—1814. . ‘ 

Soon after the accession of his present Majesty 
to the throne, having happily closed the destruc- 


4. Vayages to 
theGrand ard 
Great South. 
erg Ocean. 


tive operations of war, he turned his thoughts ‘fo _ 


enterprises more humane, but not less brilliant, 


adapted to the season of returning peace. His 


ships, after bringing home victory from every part - 


of the known world, were now to be employed in 
opening friendly communications with its hither 
unexplored recesses. ee 
In the prosecution of an object so worthy of a 
great commercial people, one voyagé followed an- 
other in close succession. No idea of distressing 
an,enemy entered,into the motives of these voy- 
ages, which had for their sole object the extensipn 
of science ; and with a liberal spirit, hithe: kd 
: . * 
known to the nations of Europe, the world was #6 
be benefited by the discoveries they produced ; 
while England alone employed her subjects and her 
treasures in the undertaking.* 
The first of these expeditions sailed from Eng- 





Byron aud 
Wallis, 1766. * 


land in 1764, commanded by Commodore Byron, © 


in the Dolphin, of twenty-four guns, and accom- 
panied by the Tamer sloop, Captain Wallis. The 
first object of this voyage was to seek for the 


Pepy’s Land of Cowley, which -still retained its | 


place in the maps; but Byron, after a- minute exa- 


mination, clearly proved that this land is xo other” 


_ than’ 


* Introd. to Couk’s third voyage. 
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than Falkland’s Islands. From these islands By- 
ron proceeded through the Strait of Magellan, 
crossed the Pacific, within the southern tropic, in 
which he discovered several islands, and returned 
to England, round the Cape of Good Hope, in 
1766, 

Immediately on the return of Commodore By- 
ron, Captain Wallis, his companion, was appointed 
to command in a second voyage to the Grand 
Ocean, in the Dolphin, together with the Swallow 
sloop, Captain Carteret. In the west entrance of 
the Strait of Magellan the ships were separated, 
and did not meet again during the voyage. Cap- 
tain Wallis, in his course across the South Pacifie, 
discovered several islands, particularly the cele- 
brated Otaheite, to which he gave the name of 
King George the Third’s Island. Captain Car- 
teret, pursuing his voyage alone, also visited se- 
veral islands in the South Pacific, and gave the 


name of Queen Charlotte to the group, the largest 


of which, or Egmont Island, is evidently the Santa 
Cruz of Mendana. Intending to follow the track 
of Dampier round New Guinea, Captain Carteret 
passed to the north of the Solomon’s Islands, and 
arrived on the east coast of the land named New 
Britain by Dampier, which he discovered to be 
two islands, separated by a wide channel, to which 
he gave the name of St. George, and to the northern 

island, that of New Ireland. 
' While Wallis and Carteret were traversing the 
Grand Ocean for Great Britain, the French flag 
was likewise displayed in the southern hemisphere. 
The 
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The objects of this expedition, which sailed from 
France in 1766, commanded by Bougainville, the 
most expert and enlightened seaman that France 
has produced, were first to surrender the Falkland 
Islands to the Spaniards, and then to proceed into 
the Grand Ocean on discovery. Like his prede- 
cessors, he added some new islands to the chart of - 
the Pacific. The group named, by him, Naviga- 
tor’s Islands, appear to be the Bauman’s Islands of 
Roggewein; and his Dangerous Archipelago, a 
part of the Mischievous Islands of the same navi- 
gator. He visited Otaheite a few weeks after Wallis, 
and appropriately named it, New Cythera; and to 
the group, of which the Espiritu Sancto of Quiros 
is the principal, he gave the name of New Cyclades; 
From hence he made the east coast of New 
Guinea ; and not believing the existence of Torres 
Strait, which would have afforded him a short. pass 
sage to the Moluccas, he steered to the north, and 
discovered the land east of’ New Guinea, to which, 
he gave the name of Louisiade; and passing, 
through one of the western straits of Solomon’s 
Islands, made the northern circuit of New Guinea. al 

In 1769, Surville, another Frenchman, made a Surville, 1700, 
voyage from the East Indies into the Pacific on 
some private speculation, and landed on the north 
coast, of a country east of New Guinea, which he 
named Terre d’Arascides, or Land of Assassins, 
from being attacked by the natives. 

Though the five voyages we have noticed added. 
considerably to maritime geography, they Were but 
the feeble dawn of that light that the succeeding 

voyages 
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voyages of tie immortal Cook. spread over this in- 
teresting branch of science. ‘Towards the end of 
the year 1767, the Royal Society desiring to send. 
astronomers into the Pacific, to observe the transit 
of Venus over the sun’s disk, which it was calcu- 
Jated would take place in 1769, a memorial was 
presented to his Mzjesty on the subject, and he di- 
rected a vessci to be fitted fur the purpose. Ota- 
heite being fixed on for the place of observation, 
the command of the vessel, named the Exdcayour, 
was given to Lieutenant Cook, and he sailed from 
England in 1768. ? 

After accomplishing the astronomical part of his 
instructions at Otahcite, Lieutenant Cook traced 
the eastern coast of New Iolland, which he named 
New South Wales, from the 38° of latitude to its 
northern extremity ; and proved, if he did not 
first discover it to be separated from New Guinea, 
by passing through the channel which he named 
after, his ship, Endeavour Strait. In this voyage 
he “also visited New Zealand, which Tasman had 
but barely discovered ; and, by ascertaining its ex- 
tent, and division by a strait, which bears his name, 
chased the advocates of the southern continent 
from one of their strong holds. Cook likewise 
added several new islands among the group, to 















which he gave the name of Society Islands. 


. In 1772, the French government sent two ships, 
commanded by Kerguelen, to the Great Southern 
Ocean, to look for Cape Circumcision, and for land 
pretended to have been discovered in the same 


ocean by another French navigator, named Pauli- 
niere 
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Hiere de Gourville 3 who, according to his relation; 
being driven to the south, off the Cape of Good 
Hope, fil in with land, and entered a river as 
large as the Seine, inhabited by friendly Indians, 
cloathed with mats and feathers, from whom he 
procured provisions, &c. ‘The French, not willing 
to admit their countryman guilty of a wiliul false- 
hood, pretend that this island might have been 
Madagascar. The discoveries of Kerguelen were 
however confined to the dreary and inhospitable 
island which bears his name, and which he revisited 
ina second voyage in the following year, but with- 
out ascertaining its extent. 

The second voyage of Cook, in 1773, in his 
Majesty’s ship Resolution, accompanied by the 
Adventure, Captain Furneaux, was framed on the 
most enlarged plan of discovery ever attempted. 


He was directed to circumnavigate the globe in’ 


the high southern latitudes, and to make such 
traverses into every corner of the great Southern 
Ocean, as might finally and effectually resolve the 
grand question of a southern continent accessible 
to navigation; and this interesting point his re- 
searches decided in the negative, beyond the possi- 
bility of doubt. The other fruits of this voyage 
were the correct knowledge of the land discovered 
by La Roche, in 1675, to which Cook gave the 
name of New Georgia; the discovery of the eter- 
nally frozen Sandwich Land, the nearest known 
land to the south pole; the ascertaining thg extent 
of the Archipelago of the New Hebrides, which 
Quiros discovered, and Bougainville leoked at; 
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the: discovery of New Caledonia, and of mary 
“4elands amongst the division which, in this voyages 
he named Friendly Islands. 


_—— 


Pas But while the southern hemisphere had been 
= thus repeatedly visited, and its utmost accessible 
extremities explored, much uncertainty still existed 
as to the navigable limits cf our own, and particu- 
larly with respect to the existence, or at least the 
practicability, of anorthern communication between 
the Atlantic and Great Northern Ocean ; for the 
numerous failures in the attempts to discover this 
passage, during near two centuries, were all attti- 
buted to the error er ignorance of the persons that 
OF Phipps, conducted them ; hence, in 1773, while Cook was 
navigating emong the southern polar ices, Com- 
modore Phipps was sent with his Majesty’s ships, 
Seahorse and Carcase, to try how far navigation 
was practicable to the north, ‘This navigator, 
however, was arrested by the same invincible ob- 
stacle, from a solid sea of ice, in latitude 80L°, 
near the N.E. extremity of Spitzbergen, which 
had arrested all former attempts to approach the 

pole. 
Third sosage So firmly was the idea of a northern passage 
"7% soted in the mind of the people of England, that 
government determined to make another grand 
endeavour to finally decide the question ; but, as 
all attempts had failed between Europe and Ame- 
rica, it was now determined to-try between Ame- 
rica and Asia; and for this purpose Captain Cook 
; Le sailed 
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sailed, in 1776, on his third voyage, in the Reso- 
lution, accompanied by the Discovery, Captain 
Clerk. 

In this voyage Captain Cook was directed first 
to examine the land in the southern ocean re- 
cently discovered by Korguelen, and then, to 
proceed through the Pacific to the coast of New 
Albion, from whence be was to proceed to the 
north along the coast of America to the latitude 
65°, where he was to commence his search for a 
passage into the Atlantic, and particularly to- 
examine all tives or inlets pointing towards 
Hadson’s or Baffin’s Pays. In the event of not 
fiading such passage, he was directed to seek one 
through the Frozen Ocean, citber round Asia or 
America. As an encouragement to Captain 
Cook’s crews, thetreward of £20,000 for the: dis- 
covery of. a northern passage, which by. <b ; 
of the Act of Parliament was confined 6 thé. 
ships of his Majesty’s subjects, was now extended 
to those of his Majesty, and £5,000 were at the ~ 
same time voted to any vessel that should first 
approach the pole within one degree. wan 

Though the main object of this voyage was un- 
successful, that is the discovery of a northern 
passage, it produced a vast addition to maritime 
geography. Kerguelen’s land was examined 
and its extent determined, several new islands 
discovered in the South Pacific, former discoveries 
re-visited, and many new lights thrown on the 
manners of. the natives. The group” of the Ea 
Sandwich Islands in the North Pacific were like: 

Le wise 
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wise discovered, and here Cook, in losing his life, 


“quitted mortality for immortal fame. The N. We 


coast of America, some inconsiderable points ex- 
cepted, was traced with indefatigable perseverance, 
-amidst storms and fogs, to its apparent extremity 
at Icy Cape ;* considerable additions made to our 
knowledge of the N. E. coast of Asia from Kamt- 
schatka to the North Cape, the separation of the 
two continents finally ascertained, and the im- 
practicability of any passage from the Grand Occan 
into the Atlantic through the Frozen Ocean, 
proved to a demonstration. 

The great profits which a fur trade to the 
N. W. coast of America secmed to offer, induced 
several commmercial speculators to visit this coast, 
both from the East Indies, the United States of 
America, and from England, aad in the pursuit 
of their.trade, almost all the spaces left unvisited 
by Captain Cook, as far as the inlet which re- 


ceived ‘his name, were examined, and found’ to 


govsis@of a vast chain of islands, while the con- 
tinént within them was ascertained to be broken 
by pumcrous openings. These discoveries re- 
vived the exploded beliefof the Archip elago of St. 

Lazarus, 


*From the voyage of Viscayno in 1602 “yntil 1769, we know of no 
attempt of the Spaniards to explore the N. W. Coast of America. Roused at 
length from their lethargy by the visits and establishments of the Russians 
‘oni these coasts, they determined to prevent their approaching their Mexico, 
by taking a Lona fide possession of tie coasts to the nosth, and for this pur- 
pose in 1769 they formed establishments at St. Diego and Monterrey, and in 
1775 an expedition was cent from St. Blas to explore and take a formal 
though a neminal possession of the coasts still farther north: their researches» 
however, terminated at the latitude 57° 18° 


3. 


Martin d’ Aguilar, and in short of the existence of 
-acommunication between the two oceans, which 
Captain Cook was even accused of having denied 
without sufficient examination. u 

A favourable opportunity offering in 1790, of 
clearing up this still doubtful point, it was taken 
advantage of by government. On the accom- 
modation of the difference between England and 
Spain, respecting the right of British subjects to 
trade to and form establiainents on the NW. 
Coast of America, the Spanish court consented to 
restore Nootka Sound, and it was thought proper 
to send out an officer of rank to receive the 
restitution. 

Captain George Vancouver, was appointed for 
this purpose, and his: instructions direg 
after accomplishing his mission at Nootké : 
to examine that part of’ the coast occupied by the 
chain of islands abovementioned, “and to ascer« 
tain with the greatest exactitude the nature. and 
extent of every communication by water which 
might seem to tend to facilitate commercial re- 
ations between the N. W. coast and the countries 
on the east of the Continent inhabited by British 
subjects or claimed by Great Britain,” and in 
particular to search for the strait of John de 
_ Fuca, to examine if Cook’s river had not its 
source. in some of the lakes frequented by the 
Canadian traders, or by the servants of . the 
Hudson’s Bay Company.” 

Captain Vancouver sailed from outa’ in the 

L3 Discovery 
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Lazarus, the Strait of de Fuca, and the inlet of’ 
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; Fancourer, < 
1791. 
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Discovery sloop, with the Chatham brig, the 1st 
of Apri! 1791. He first visited the S. W. part of 
New Holland, named in the charis Lion’s Land, 
and examined the space between Cape Chatham 
and Termination Island, a distance of one hun. 
dred and tea leagues, of which he took possession. 
From hence he pursued his route to the coast of 
America, which from the latitude of 30° to Cook’s 
inlet, he an examined during three suc- 
cessive summers, tracing every inlet of the 
Continent ta iis head, so as satisfactorily to prove 
the non-existence of any communication by 
‘water between the two oceans. 











HE. Yevnyee It was not until the middie of, the seventcenth 
feinthe century that the N. and N. E. extremities of 
it fatkmn Asia were known to be washed by the ocean. In 
cisead the year 1636 the first Russian vessel descended 
the Lena to the Frozen Ocean; and three years 
after the Great Northern Ocean was visited in 
the vicinity of Okotsk. The further progress of 
the exploration of these coasts was extremely 
slow, for it was only in 1690, that the existence of 
Kontcaoa Kamtschatka was learned by the Russians, and 
five years after they visited it by sea from Okotsk, 
but did not ascertain its peninsularity, and hence 
it was long thought to be un island. In 1711 and 
1720, the Kurile islands were Giscovered. 
Hit voyage Peter the Great, determined to define the. limits 
im "* of his vast empire, ordered an expedition for dise 
covery to be prepared and drew up the plan 


himself, 
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himself ;_ but not living to see it executed, his 
widow, Catherine, caused it'to be followed up, and 
in 1728, Behring, or Beering, a Dane, to whom 
the command was given, sailed from~ Okotsk to 
Kamtschatka, which he ascertained to be a penin- 
sula, and thence explored the coast to the Gulf of 
Anadyr. In this expedition indices of land east. 
of Kamtschatka were observed, such as floating 
pine branches and other species of plants, not 
known on the Asiatic shores, and which always 
arrived with easterly winds. The ‘Kamtschadales 
also affirmed, that in clear weather they could. see 
land to the east from the summits of their 
mountains. 

’ In consequence of these indices, Behring and 
Tchitikoff, in 1741, sailed from Okotsk, and first 1: 


sought for a land. said to have been seen by a 
certain John de Gama, between the latitad of 


40 and 50; but finding none within these 
they proceeded to the east, and separating, Tchiri- 






Second 

yoyage 

Behring 
1ALe 


koff discovered the continent of America in about, - 


561, and Behring 2 degrees farther north. Behring 
on his return was wrecked on the island which 
bears his name, and where he died. 

Though the knowledge of the valuable furs to 
bé procured on the coast of “America induced the 


Russians to visit this coast after the voyage of ~ 


Behring, and produced the discovery of the 
Aleutian islands, it was not until #760, that the 
Russians of Okotsk learnt from the Tchouktches 


that their country was only separated ffom Ainies 


rica by a naprow strait; the truth of which 
L4 : was 
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wwas,. however, left to be ascertained by Captain 


Cook.’ 
Vovage ot -? “Lhe visit of this navigator to the north roused 
Billings, ‘ . 
Vale the attention of the Russian Government to the 


‘countries. discovered by its subjects, and which 
their sterility had hitherto caused to be despised. 
An expedition was therefore prepared at.Okotsk: 
to explore the sea between Asia and America, 
the. command of which was given to Captain- 
Billings, an Englishman, who had served with. 
-Captain Cook in his last voyage as a petty officer. 
While the two vessels intended for this service: 
were building at Okotsk, Billings was directed to 
endeavour’to navigate in smaller ones, from the 
‘mouth of the. Kovyma round the country of the 
. Tchouktches, into the .Great Northern Ocean. 
‘This part of his‘instructions, however, entirely. 
failed, never proceeding more than a few leagues 
beyond Cape: Barrenoi, although his companions 
were of opinion that a longer perseverance might 
have succeeded, the attempt being abandoned 
.so eatly as the latter end of July. The second part. 
of his instructions were not much better executed, 
the whole amount of new information procured, 
‘being confined to a few. of the _Aleutian islands, 
and some points on the coasts of America and 
OF he vite, Asia. In Gh, Ahe Dutch thad sent two vessels, 
commandzd ®v De Vries, from the Moluccas, to 
explore the soa north of: Japan ; but the constant 
fogs. prevented. this navigator -from~ ascertaining 
the’ correct situation or extent of the lands. he 
- sailed amongst, and hence, in the charts after this 
, “voyage 
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voyage, an undefined country, called the land of 
Jesso, is placed between Japan and the Kurile 
islands. In 1738 and 1739, Spanbergen was sent 
‘from Okotsk to examine these lands, but though 
he threw some new light upon them, it was left for 
the unfortunate La Perouse and for Broughton, in 
1787 and 1794, to fix the geography of this famous 
land of Jesso, by proving it to be a chain of large 
islands closely connected with Japan on the south, 


and by the intermediate Kurile islands with the’ 


Peninsula of Kamtschatka on the north. 
The commencement of the -nineteenth. century 
is marked by three voyages intended to clear up 


some remaining doubts in the geography of the- 


eastern hemisphere. In 1801, Baudin was sent 


by the French Government to explore the coasts. 


Spanbergen, 
1738, 


La Pernuse,y 
and Brougha 
£00, 1787-1794. 


Bandin, 
Flinders, 
aol. + 


of New Holland* and. New Guia, and in the’ 


same year the British Government sent Captain 


Flinders. in’ his Majesty’s ship Investigator to: 
examine New Holland, and to determine if it was’ 


not divided by some great straits, particularly 
through the Gulf of Carpentaria. Captain . Flin- 
ders completely executed. his instructions by the 
close, circumnavigation of New Holland, which he 


found to be.a single united land, and for which, : 


in the relation of his. voyage, he’ has revived 


the -more _ appropriate denomination of ‘Terra’ 


Australis. 

" In 1802, the Russian Government deeming it 

expedient to endeavour to open a correspondence 

with the jealous Japanese, determined on sending 

out an embassy for “this purpose, and in conse- 
“quence 


Kruzenstein, 
igo, 
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quence Captain Kruzenstein was appointed to” 
command the two ships to be thus employed, ‘ 
“The principal geographical ‘results of this voyage, 
which closes the progress of maritime discovery, 
were a more correct and extended knowledge of 
the Japanese and Jesso Islands. : ; 
In concluding this essay we may observe, that 
thongh the grand harvest of maritime discovery 
has been reaped, there are, nevertheless, sufficient 
gleanings left to form a respectable sheaf, We 
are still ignorant of the northern extent of Green- 
land, and whether it is an island or peninsula 
-of America, and the north extremities of this 
“continent are also unknown to us. Of the west- 
coast of Africa, from Cape Negro to the territory 
of the Cape of Good Hope, we know little more 
~fhan the outline; andthe. same may be observed 
of the greater portion of the east coast, as well 
“as of the south and east coasts of Arabia. The 
Papua Archipelago still remains, in a great mea- 
“gure, unexplored, and many spaces of the Grand 
“Ocean are still unfurrowed by the prow of our 
vessels, in which may exist lands of considerable 
extent, yet uncursed with the knowledge of Eu. 
ropean civilization and European. vices. . 


N 
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NORTHERN FROZEN OCEAN. 


Tu Frozen Ocean is encompassed by the north. Sotvim 
.etn extremities of Europe, Asia, and América, Sox" . 
having two known entrances. 1st. From the. At- 
lantic, between Lapland and Greenland ; ‘and, 
2d, from the Grand Ocean, through Behring’s 
Strait. ‘The coasts of Europe and Asia have been 
explored with a sufficient degree of exactness, but 
those of America are almost entirely unknown to 
us; the journeys of Hearn and M‘Kenzie only 
making it probable that in some points they do not 
extend beyond the 72° degree of latitude.“ 
There are also grounds for believing the existence 
of still undiscovered lands north of the peninsula 
of Tchouktches, both from thé information of these 
people, who affirm that there is an inhabited coun- 
try which may bg reached from the continent: in 
one day on the ice; and from the observations 
made in Billings’ voyage, that if there wasnot land 
to the north, the ices would be. driven from the 
coast of the continent. in that direction in strong 
southerly 


General View. 


Geographical 
position. 


Toes. 
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‘southerly winds; but, on the contrary, after forty- 


eight hours of these winds, the floating ices were 
still met with in as great abundance near this 
coast. ci 
The first phenomenon that calls our attention in 
this region are those eternal ices, which have pre~ 
sented an insurmountable barrier to the progress 
of the most persevering navigators towards the 
north pole. In sailing from the Atlantic, the 
whalers first fall in with ice in 76° in small round 
pieces resembling pancakes ; in 77° or 78° they 
get among ice islands cf 200 to 1500 fathoms in 
length ; and in 81° and 82° their progress is usu- 
ally arrested by connected field ice. In Behring’s 
Strait Cook found the continents joined by solid 
ice in 703°. - . 
While our planct maintains its present positio 
relative to its poles, these ices must preclude 


“the possibility of a navigable communication be- 


tween the Atlantic and Grand Oceans, through 
the Polar Sea; and on this question we shall tran- 
scribe the reasoning of Captain King, the compa- 
nion of Cook, as perfectly conclusive. “ As far 
as our experience went,’ observes this officer, “ it 
appears that the sca, to the north of Behring’s 
Strait, is clearer of ice in August than in July, 
and perhaps in a part of September it may be still 
more free; but, after the equingx, the days shorten 
so fast that no further thaw can be expected; and 
we cantut rationally allow so great an effect to the 


-warim weather in the first half of September, as to 
imagine it capable of dispersing the ice from the 


most 
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most northern parts af the American coast. But, - GetView 

admitting this to be possible, it’ must at least be 

granted, that it would be madness to attempt ‘to’ 

run from the Icy Cape to the known parts of Baf- 

fin’s Bay, a distance of 420 leagues, in so short a 

time as the passage can be’ supposed to continue: 

open. ins 

“Upon the Asiatic side there appears still less’ 

probability of success, both from what came to our 

own knowledge, with respect to the state of the 

sea to the south of Cape North, and from what we: 

learn from the Russian navigators; but supposing 

the truth of Deshneff’s narrative,* and that a vessel ' 

has, in some singularly favourable season, found 

a clear passage round the coast of Siberia, and is 

safely arrived at the mouth of the Lena, still there 

remains the Cape Taimura (Cevero Vostoschnoi), 

stretching to the 78°, which the good fortime 

no single voyager has hitherto doubled” GREE : 

season). It is evident that similar obstacles must: 

attend the attempt to navigate trom the Atlantic 

imto the Grand Ocean. - 
From the reasoning of Captain King it results 

that, how far navigation towards the pole is practi- 

cable, is a question more of curiosity than utility. 

It appears, however, from the observations of voy- 

agers, that there is reason to suppose the sea moré 

fice from ice near this extreme point than some de- 

grees from it, and consequently that by choosing 

the most eligible track, it may be approached cons 

siderably nearer than is usual by the whalérs, who; 

however 






* Deshneff, a Cossack, in 1648, is supposed to have sailed from the 
Kovyma round the peninsula of the Tchouktches to the Anadyr, 


General View, 


Climate: 
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however favourable the cireumstances may app’ 
seldom choose to venture beyond the 81°, or at “At- 
most the 82°, for fear of being unable to ret,sn. 
The most probable track scems to be between 
Nova Zembla and Spitzbergen, where the floating 
ices having a greater extent to move in, and where ; 
the greater strength and variation of the wind 
keeping them in constant, motion, they are not so 
liable to unite and form field ice, as between Spitz- 
bergen and Greenland. The remark of De Pages, 
that ncar Spitzbergen easterly winds brought fogs 
and rains, corroborates the idea of the sea being 
more open to the east; as does that of Linneus, 
that, in the Lapland Alps, mild weather arrives 
with northerly winds. 

The atmosphere, among the ices of Spitzbergen, 
is described by De Pages as differing from that over 
the open sca or the frozenlands. ‘here are noclouds, 
properly speaking ; but, when the sky is obscured, 
it is equally so in all parts, as if by an elevated 
fog: while, when the sun is seen, the heavens are 
perfectly clear in their whvie extent. On the coast 
of Siberia, Billings represents fogs as almost con- 
stant during summer, and of great density, resting 
suspended close to the sca or earth, the constant 
compression of the atmosphere preventing their 
elevation. : 

The winters in these regions are necessarily ex- 
tremely severe. Towards the mouth of the Kovyma 
it was observed that, when the thermometer was 
87° beltw freezing point, the axes, in splitting 
wood, flew like glass; that when the mercury fell 
to 50°, the wood became as hard as iron and 

would 
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would not split; and that-at 65°, the maximum of Oars!rim 
its descent, brandy froze. . When the cold was at 
this last degree, if a person ventured into the open 
air, his breath formed an icy vapour ‘ound his 
head; and the act of respiration produced a noise 
like the tearing of brown paper. The Russians 
who have sintered at Smeeringberg, in Spitz. 
bergen, however assert that the cold is not more 
severe there than at Petersbourg; and that, if 
there is neither wind nor snow, a person can walk 
in the open air. 
Thunder is seidom heard in the Frozen Ocean, 
but lightning is not uucommon; and the Aurora, Meson, 
Borealis, of which it is the proper region, is 
extremely bright from October to Christmas.* 
Though the siderial influence must be much weak- T= 
ened by the distance from the equator, neverthe. 
less the perpendicular rise and fall of tide: sin 
some places considerable, but in general ae i 
exceed cightcen inches.t The currents appear t0- canoe 
be irregular, and to change with the winds. - On 
the west coast of Spitzbergen De Pages found them 
setting to the north, and when arrived at the N. W. 
extremity of this land, that their direction changed 
to the N. E. and east, which favours the idea of a 
more open sea in these directions. 








The 


* Lunar rainbows and parhelions, or mock suns, are also frequently seen, 

+ On the N. W. coast of Nova Zembla the greatest rise observed is éight 
feet; at the point of the coast of America reached by Hearn, he-concluded 
froin the marks on the ice attached to the shore, that the riseawas twelveto 
fourteen feet, while M‘Kenzie found it to be only sixteen cr eighteen inches 
at the mouth of bis river. 


General Vice. 


Drift wood, 
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The drift wood found on the eonate of the Frozen 


Ocean is not easily accounted for. It is in great 


quantity on the Isles of Liaikoff; and on the shore’ 
between Cape Barrenoi and the Kovyma; whileit , 
is said that none is met with to the west of that 
cape; a circumstance worthy’ of notice, as it cor- 
roborates the supposed existence of land nortlr of 
the peninsula of the Tchouktches. . It is also abun- 
dant on the east coast of Spitzbergen,; and on the 
north of Iceland. As the far greater proportion 
consists of various species of pine, it is most natural 
to conclude that it is conveyed to the Frozen 
Occan by the rivers of Siberia and America: It 
is said that amongst that found on the coasts of ° 
Iceland, species have been met with peculiar to 
the shores of the Gulf of Mexico, whence some 
have thought it was brought bythe gulf stream; 
an idea totally inadmissable. 

The Frozen Ocean is the habitual residence of 
several species of cetaceous and amphibious ani- 
mals; and even here the eternal ices cannot secure 
them from the pursuit of all destroying man.¢® 
If this ocean is not the nursery of the vast shoals 
of herrings that annually visit our shores, these 
fish, as well as the mackarel, are extremely abun. 
dant, as are ‘several species of the gadus. . Testa= 
ceous mollusca appear to be. very scarce, both as to 
species and individuals, three or four species only 
were found by Phipps on the shores of Spitzbergen: 
nota single one was met with in Billings’ ‘voyage on 


* the coast of Siberia; and Acerbi mentions but 


two species seen by him on the coast’ of Lap- 
land: 
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land, the ‘buecinium: glacialigiand buccinitm Un. Several Fi? 
datum. : e 

Amongst the’ few quadrupeds that Constantly wempeda. 
resist the sever: ity of the Polar cliniate,* the white’ 
bear and rein- deer 4 most worthy of notice 
The former, as remarkable for its great size and. 
hideous form as for its maternal affection, is almost 
an amphibious animal, lving more on+the sea 
ices than on the land, and continual Hy diving and 
swimming in pursuit of the seals and fish that 
constitute its food. It arrives at the length: of 
seven to cight feet, and to the weight of four and 
five hundred pounds. Its flesh, though somewhat 
fishy, is esteemed a delicacy in comparison with 
that of the seal, by the navigators of these seas.” 

The rein-deer is of the same utility to the 
natives of these frozen countries, as the camel is* 
to the wandering Arab. % 

The Frozen ee is the natural region of the sir. 
eider duck, which builds iis nest in the crevices 
of the most inaccessible rocks of the coasts and 
islands, and particularly of Nova Zembla and 
Spitzbergen ; each nest contains five or six eggs, 
carefully covered with a down, which the parent 
birds pluck from their breasts. When driven 
trom their first nest they build a second; and, if 
again disturbed, a third, but ¢ go no farther. The 
ice bird is peculiar to this ocean; is the size of a 
sparrow, and never seen but on the ice. : 

Some of the greatest rivers of the wogld have Rives. 
their sources in the mountains of Siberia, and 
empty themselves into the Frozen Ocean; but as 

VOL, I. M a recent 
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avecent geographer elegantly observes, they roll 
through desert plains, from which an eternal 
winter banishes the arts. and social life; their 


. waters reflect not the images of celebrated cities, 


bend not under the weight of magnificent bridges, 
receive not vessels laden with the productions of 
distant countries ;—a vast sheet of water, bordered 
by a gloomy forest, or a dreary morass, some 
bones of the mammoth brought to view by the 
crumbling away of the banks, some canoes of the 
miserable natives, and innumerable flocks of aqua- 
tic birds, or the amphibious habitation of the 
peaceful castor, are all that a river of Siberia has 
of. remarkable to offer.’ The rivers of Europe, 
that fall into the Frozen Ocean, are generally of 
little consequence ; and, except those traced by 
Hearn and M‘Kenzie, we are unacquainted with 
any of America. 





SIBERIA, 


From the East Cape of Asia to Cape North, the 
coast is low with projecting rocky pcints, but no 
appearance of a harbour. The country is moun- 
tainous inland. Between the capes’ is Burney’s 
Island (Ouzelan of the Russians), three leagues off 
shore, and four or five miles in circuit. From 
Cape North to Cape Schelatskoi, the coast is 
little known, but forms the great bay of Kanin; 
and west of Cape Schelatskoi is angther gulf, 
called Tchoun. Cape Barrenoi, farthef west, is 

a@ mass 
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a mass of rocks projecting into the sea, the SUML- Siberia, 
mits resembling the towers and columns of ruined 
edifices. Spiral Bay, so named from the figure of 
the rocks that surmount the neighbouring hills, 
and Wolf Bay, are between Cape Barrenoi and 
the mouth of the Kovyma. In this space the 
coast is low and lined with shoals ; and in sum- 
mer, the melting of the snows on the mountains 
inland form rivulets which reach the sea. ‘The 
hills are of: granite, quartz, and a hard black 
stone; the vegctable reign is confined to a kind 
of vetch, the root of which is eatable, dwarf 
willows and birches, mosses, and a few other small 
plants. The shores are covered with drift wood. 

The Kovyma has its source in a ridge of moun- 
tains near the gulf of Okotsk, and empties itself 
amongst many banks into a large bay. Towards 
its mouth it is frozen by the 20th of Septerither:” 
the thaw begins the middle of May, by the‘end’ 
of which the ice is entirely melted, and an inun. 
dation takes place, which lasts till the end of 
June. In the bay of the Kovyma are the four’ 
Medvighbi or Bear islands, and between this river 
and the Indijerka are several others, of which the 
barbarous names are alone known to us. 

The Indijerka falls into a bay east of Cape 
Svatoi (Holy Cape), north of which latter are 
some considerable lands, discovered in 1711 and 
1724, and more accurately examined by Liaikoff 
in 1770 and 1774. The first island is 14 leagues 
north of @ape Svatoi; it is low, 100 miles long 
and 50 broad, with a large lake in its centre. 

M2 The 


Siberia, 
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The second island is five leagues north of the 
first, is also low, 30 miles long and 14 broad. These 
islands are named after Liaikoff. The land lat- 
terly named New Siberia, is 22 leagues north of 
the second island; it extends indefinitely to the 
east and north in mountainous ridges. The soil 
near the shore is a barren sand and ice, producing 
only a thick moss and a few small plants. Great 
quantities of the bones and tusks of the mammoth 
are found on all these lands, as well as the skulls, 
with the horns adhering, of animals supposed to be 
the buffalo and rhinoceros; and also bones 
of the great cetaceous animals and of’ gigantic 
birds. [he beaches of the islands are covered 
with drift wood, and regular strata of petrified 
wood are found on New Siberia, which Jatter has 
also a considerable river, said to possess species of 
fishes unknown in the rivers of the Continent: 
traces’ of man have also been observed on it. It 
has been conjectured, that this land is joined to 
America; but it seems more probable, that it is 
a great island, possibly united to the supposed 

Jands north of the country of the Tchouktches. 
West of Cape Svatoi, the Yana empties itself’ 
by several mouths into a great gulf, on the east 
shore of which is the Russian settlement of 
Maksenoka. To the Yana succeeds the Lena, 
the greatest river of Siberia; it rises on the 
west of Lake Baikal, and after a course of 
between_3 and 4000 miles, and receiving numer- 
ous tributary rivers, it empties itself through islands 
whose soil is a frozen marsh. Its waters flowing 
over 
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ever a sandy bottom, are pure and pellucid; and %°* 
it is navigable for large vessels 300 miles from the 
sea, where it is obstructed by banks. 

Foliowing the Lena, in succession are the 
Olonec, the Anibara, and the Katanga, all rivers 
of magnitude. The great promontory of Cevero 
Vostoschnoi,* the northern point of Asia, next 
presents itself, forming, on the west, the gulf of 
Taimura, beyond which the Piacina issuing from 
a lake, empties itself among islands. Next suc- 
cecds the Jenissci, a river of the first class, which 
rises in the mountains west of lake Baikal, and 
after a course of 1500 miles nearly due north, falls 
into adcep bay, Its bed is rocky, its water clear, 
and, with the exception of a few falls, it is navi- 
gable nearly its whole extent. . 

‘The next considerable river is the Oby, one of the - 
largest of the Russian empire ; it is formed by the 
union of two rivers which issue from Lake Altun: 
its course is 1700 miles, its waters muddy, and so 
torpid, that they become putrid under the ice in 
winter. It is, however, navigable almost to Lake 
Altun. ‘The gulf of Oby is separated from that 
of Kara by a great peninsula. The river Kara is 
insignificant, but is considered by geographers 
of the present day, as the limit of Asia and 
Europe. 





North of the Gulf of Kara are the islands of 
8 * Nova 


* East Cevero; the west point of the guli of Taimura is named Cevero 
Zapoduoi or West Cevero, 
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vonzembia. Nova Zembla,* placed by some geographers in 


Russia in 
Europe. 


Europe, and by others in Asia; they are two 
large islands, separated by a strait, named Matot- 
abink eternally frozen. Both islands are traversed 
from north to south by a chain of mountains, 
chiefly of slate, but with some fine black marble 
with white veins. In the valliés the soil is frozen 
turf. The rein-deer, the isatis, and an animal 
resembling the rabbit, but only the size of the rat, 
are its only quadrupeds. The eider duck is here 
in its proper climate; and the Samoiedes of the 
continent visit the southern shores of these islands 
to collect the down of these birds, and to. hunt 
the seal. 

Between Nova Zembla and the continent is 
Waigats island, the channel between which and 
the main is named Waigats Strait, in which the 
greatest depth is 80 fathoms.t The two islands, 
Matvief and Dolgoi, are S.W. of Waigats, and 
are considered as appendages of Nova Zembla, 
which was taken possession of by Russia, in 


679. 





West of Waygats Straits the coast of Europe 
forms the Suchoe more or dry sea, a deep gulf, 
which 


* Zemlia, Russian, land or country, henée the signification is New Land. 

+ Different etymologies are given of the name of Waigats. According to 
some it is from the Dutch, waaiew, storm, and gat, a narrow channel. 
Others derive it from the Sclavonian wajat, to engrave, because there are 
minnerous itages engraved on a promontory of Nova Zembla, opposite the 


island. The Dutch name Peaigats Strait, Nassau ; the island Dolgoi, is their 
Mauritius. 
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which receives the Petchora, by many branches, Row! Bavohe in 
among islands formed by its alluvion. Next is the 
gulf of Tcheskaia, separated by the peninsula of 
Kanin from the entrance of the White Sea. s 
The White Sea is a great gulf of the Frozen 
Ocean, entered between the peninsula of Kanin 
and the coast of Lapland; and on the south ex- 
tending to latitude 63° 50’. Its name is derived 
from its being frozen over, and covered with snow 
for a great part of the year; its navigation being 
open only from the middle of May to the end of 
September. Its shores are deeply indented ;. it 
has many rocky islands and shoals, and receives 
thirty rivers, of which the Mezen, the Dwina, 
and Onega, are the most considerable. The 
Mezen empties itself into a bay on the east; and 
on it is the tows of the same name of some con- 
sideration. ’ 
The Dwina empties itself by two channel - 
formed by an island; it is frozen over from the 
end of October to between the 20th April and 
the 10th of May. Archangel on this river, or 
properly St. Michael the Archangel, was founded 
in 1584. It occupies an extent of four miles in 
length, and one and a half in breadth, containing | 
12,000 inhabitants, of whom 2000 are shop- 
keepers ; the buildings, including the citadel and 
fortifications, are of: wood, the exchange alone 
being built of brick. It is a bishoprick, and 
besides the Greek churches, has a Lutheran and a 
Calvinist place of worship. Though the build- 
ing of Petersburg has considerably diminished 
M 4 the 
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the trade of Archangel, it is still considerablé: 
in 1802, the value of the exports being near five 
millions of rubles, and of the iraporis only half a 
million. ° 

In 1803 the principal exports were, 


Tron, - > .. . 150,000 Besides _ cordage, 
Hemp, ...-.. 37,000. + candles, . fish oil, 
Flax, .....°. 94,000 hides, _ feathers, © 
Tar, ... «.  87,000bar. ‘and furs, 
Mats, __. . 1,040,000 pieces J : 
The number of vessels entered were, 
~*. In 1716 24; 233 
~1780°... 112 
1784 .. 129 





1794 .. 207 
1800 ., . 140. 
1803 232 —~ 60,000 tons. In 


this year the coasting trade employed 170 galliots, 
and the fisheries 281 boats, © . 
- Of the islands in the White Sea; the most worthy: 


of notice are. the Soloffki, in the gulf of Onega, 


on the southernmost of which is a large monastery. 
ot Greek Monks... Wolna Ostrovadeer Islands, are 
at the entrance of the gulf of Kandalaskaia, and 


‘Souknoviz or Cross Island, nine leagues S. W.. 


from Ponnoy on the coast of Lapland, the passage 
within it being: safe, The Knock Johnsand  ex- 
tends foin abreast of . Cape Svatoi (the West 
point of thé entrance of the sea) to near Ponnoy, 
or about 30 leagues: there are several dry spots on 


-it, but between it and the main is a channel with 


twenty- 
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twenty-five fathoms. The White Sea communi- 
-cates with the Caspian by the canals of Koubensk 
and the North which unite the Dwina and Wolga, 
and with the Black Sea by the‘canal of ea 
uniting the Dwina and Neiper. 

Quitting the White Sea, and prolonging the 
north coast of Russian Lapland from Cape Svatoi, 
we meet in succession the river Jockena or Jeganga, 
near which are the seven islands (Semi Ostrova) 
before Skipper bay. Kola river, one of the most. 
considerable of Lapland, ‘bas on it the town of the 
same name, the only one of Russian Lapland. -Its 
buildings are of wood; the population 800, ‘of 
whom 54 are shopkeepers. It is sometimes visited 
for provisions, particularly salt fish, by vessels 

. bound to the White Sea, and is also the rendez+ 
vous of the Russian fishing vessels in the Frozen. 
Ocean. Before the mouth of the river is the. 
high Island Otierrie, and a little south of it Kile’ 
duyn Island, close to the main, with a good read 
at the east end. Laus Kawen’s or Fisher’s Island 
is, properly speaking, a peninsula joined to the 


Enea. fa 


Ruscien 
Lapland. 


main by low land, sometimes overflown. On the’ 


south it has Kawen’s Harbour, and on the north 
Munkefiord. ‘The river Peise separates Russian 
from Danish Lapland. 


There are but few points on the north coast -of Parish tr: 


Danish Lapland of which we have been able to 
collect any information. Waringer Bay is, a deep 
gulf west of the Peise, and off its north point.4 is: 
Wardoehuus Island, on which the Danes keep a. 
garrison of twenty men and a captain, Dhé-ri- 

ver 


land or Fine 
mark, 
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ver Tana emptics itself with rapidity into a gulf, 
and has a considerable salmon fishery, which com- 
mences in spring and ends after midsummer. 
Mageroe or-Bare Island, on which is the North 
Cape, * is separated from the main by a sound, of 
the same name. The Cape is an enormous block 
of granite, projecting far into the sea, and which 
being exposed to all the fury of the waves, crum- 
bles away continually. “ Here,” says an intel- 
ligent traveilert, “every thing is solitary, every 
thing is sterile, every thing is sad and despon- 
dent; the shadowy forest no longer adorns the 
brow of the mountain, the singing of the birds, 
which erllivens even the woods of Lapland, is no 
Jonger heard in this scene of desolation ;_ the rug- 
gedness of the dark grey rock is not covered by 
a single shrub; the only music is the hoarse mur- 
muring of the waves, cver and anon renewing 
their assaults on the huge masses that oppose 
them. The northern sun, creeping at midnight 
at the distance of five diameters along the hori- 
zon of the immeasurable ocean, in apparent con- 
tact with the skies, form the grand outline of the 
sublime picture presented to the astonished spec- 
tator. The incessant cares and pursuits of anxi- 
ous mortals are recollected as a dream, the vari- 
ous forms and energies of animated nature are 
forgotten, the earth is contemplated only in its 
elements, and as constituting a part of the solar 


system.” 


® So named by Burroughs ig 1456. + Acerbi. E 
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ICELAND, 


Though the north extremity of Iceland extends 
but a few miles beyond the polar circle, and con- 
sequently it is, properly speaking, almost entirely 
within the limits of the North Atlantie, its cli- 
matc seems to authorize our including it among 
the lands of the Frozen Ocean. It extends from 
latitude 63° 40’ to 66° 44, and between the 
longitudes of 12° 00, and 25° 00° W. It is 
of an oval figure, about two hundred and twenty 
miles long East and West, and contains one thou- 
sand four hundred and five square miles. 

When this island was first discovered by the 
Norwegians in 860, it was uninhabited. It was 
first colonized by the same nation in 878. The 
whole country is “composed of stony and barren 
mountains, whose summits, though the highest 
does not reach five thousand feet,* are covered 
with glaciers. ‘These mountains present two dis. 
tinct characters; first, those formed by thirty to 
forty regular horizontal strata of rock; while the 
second are composed of various substances mingled 
and confused, such as great masses of rock, ag- 
glomerations of pumice stone, &c. cemented by 
gravel and clay. ‘Phese are evidently of volcanic 
origin, and indeed the whole island may be con- 
sidered as a vast cauldron filled with combustible 
matters, whose ignition produces frequent and 


. some-~ 


* Snaefell Jokul, the highest point, is 4558 fcet, Mount Heels, 4090 
feet, 
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sometimes most dreadful earthquakes and erup- 
tions; amongst which, those of 1783 were the 
most tremendous of any recorded in history. 
« In that year,” says the Abbé Ordinaire, « it 
was feared, that this island would fail 1o pieces, 
so dreadful and multiplied were the convulsions 
produced by its volcanoes and internal fires. A 
thick sulphuzcous smoke rendered the island ab- 
solutely invisible to mariners at sca, while the peo- 
ple on shore were in danger of being sufiocated 
by it. The fog, which about this time spread over 
all Europe, was considered as an effect of these 
exhalations, Frightful hollow roarings proceeded 
from the bottom of the sea. From Mount Shap- 
ton-gluber (Skaptaa Jokul) there poured a teré 
rific torrent of liquid fire for six weeks, which 
ran ninety miles to the sea and was fifty miles in 
breadth, and the perpendicular height of its sides 
from eighty to 100 feet; it dried up twelve 
rivers and filled extensive vallics, so that the 
whole surface of the country was in a state of ig- 
neous fluidity, and resembled an inuaense lake of 
melted metal.” : 

These internal fires have produced a great num- 
ber of yawning fissures and caverns, and give 
rise to innumcrable boiling springs, which the na- 
tives use both medicinally and to cook their vic- 
tuals without fire. The most celebrated is that 
of Geyser, near Skalholt, the approach to which 
is announced by a noise resembling the fall of a 
great cataract. At iatervals, several times a day, 
it throws up a column of boiling water many feet 

in 
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in-thickness, to the height of nearly one hundred: teeiaé: 
feet. Mineral:springs are also common, - and ba- 
saltic columns-are scattered ovér. the-iskgnd, some- 
times covering spaces of two or three auiles in 
length without interruption: they have generally 
from three to seven sides, are from five to seven. 
feet in thickness, and from twelve to vixteen yards 
in length.“ 

From the specimens of silver, copper, and iron 
ores found on the surface, it is to be presumed, 
that Iceland has mines of these metals ; and. in 
other mineral substances it is extremely rich, hav-. 
ing suiphur, onyx, zcolite, caleedony, porphyry, 
pumice stone, rock christal, jasper, agate, car- 
neoles, the celebrated calcareous spath or Iceland: 
spar, that gives a double refraction, several va-. 
rieties of aigillaceots earth, clay for porcelain, lime... 
stone, &c. 

‘The coasts arc indented by numercns deep gulfs 
filled with islands, and abounding in fish, amphi- 
bious animals of the genus of phoca,* and _ sea: 
birds. ‘The rivers, or rather torrents, are numerous: 
and, as well as the lakes, scme of which are of 
considerable size, are well stocked with salmon 
and trout. . 

The climate of Iceland is not so cold as its name. 
would seem to denote, but the seasons are very 
variable. The sea, at a smail distance. from the 
shores, is seldom frozen, and very litle ice is ever 
seen near the west coast, notwithstading its proxi-. 

mity:+ 


* Phoca Vitulina, Leporina, Barbata, Grelandica, 
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mity to Greenland. On the east coast, the float- 
ing ices do not drift farther south than Berufiord 
in 643°. The prevailing winds are from the north, 
and the extremes of the temperature are between 
35° below the freezing point to 70°. In some 
years the month of. January is accompanied by 
violent storms from the N.W. that drive vast 
mountains of ice into the bays of the north coast, 
which chill the atmosphere and prolong the win- 
ter. On these ices arrive herds of white bears, 
which commit great ravages among the sheep, 
but are soon destroyed, government paying ten 
dollars a head for their destruction, besides- pur- 
chasing the skins. Thunder is very rarely heard. 
and never but in winter, and in the vicinity of 
the volcanoes. The aurora borealis is frequent 
and very bright. : 

Though the island at present produces only 
dwarf willows and beeches, there can be no doubt 
but that it was formerly well wooded, the roots 
and trunks of large trees (chiefly birch) being 
found in the morasses; and a species of fossil or 
imperfectly petrified wood, apparently oak, called 
surtur brand, is met with in large quantities, prin- 
cipally in the mountains, and partly supplies the 
inhabitants with fuel, the deficiency of which ne- 
cessary is made up towards the south by turf and 
cow-dung. On the north coast drift wood is 
generally abundant, the mest common species 
being the fir (pints abies), willow, and linden. 
According to the Icelandic annals, wheat was 
formerly sown in the island with success, but this 

grain 
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grain will not now come. to maturity; andthe tm ~ 
ripening of rye, oats and barley, is so very  pre- 
carious, that agriculture is almost .entirely con- 
fined to the manuring some meadows: for: pasture 
and hay. In the island are reckoned three hun- 
dred gardens, producing potatoes, cabbages,  car- 
Tots, and turnips, but no fruit trees of any kinds 
The most useful indigenous plants are some 
cochlearia, and the Iceland moss used in dying. 
It seems probable, that the destruction of the 
woods and the feebleness of vegetation in general; 
is owing to the increased severity of the cold; 
caused by the accumulation of ice between this 
island and Greenland, which now forms a solid 
mass precluding all approach to the latter, though 
according to the annals, the communication was 
formerly open. 

The wild animals of Iceland are the arctic. or 
white, and the brown or blue fox, wild cats, rats 
and mice. The domestic are rein-deer, horses, 
black cattle, sheep, goats, dogs, and cats. The 
rein-deer introduced from Norway have rapidly 
multiplied. The horses are of a small but large 
boned breed, and capable of great fatigue; they. 
are the only land conveyances, the want of roads 
precluding the use of wheel carriages. The black 
cattle are small and without horns, while. the 
sheep are all furnished with them.* Goats are 
chiefly found in the north, and there are no hogs, 

The 

* In 1810, the island had, horses, 27,000; black cattle, 20,000; sheep, : 

225,000. : 
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The dogs are of three varieties, the sheep or 
Icelandic dog of Buffon, and two other-varieties 
of the Danish dog..'The only poultry reared, from 
the dearness of corn, are a few common cocks and 
hens. The wald birds which the Icelanders take, 
either for ‘their feathers or as food, are the swan, 
wild geese, ducks, puffins, and other aquatic birds, 
the woodcock, hicatiicock, &c. The eider duck 
builds its nest in the rocks ef the coast, and its 
down is carefully collected, but there is a heavy 
fine for killing the bird. It disappears in autumn, 
but where it retires to is unknown. The Iceland 
falcons are considered the best of Europe for sport, 
and considerable numbers were formerly sent to 
Copenhagen for the royal amusement,. but this 
tribute is no longer demanded. 

Besides the destructive efieets of earthquakes 
and volcanos, the Icelanders have to fear almost 
equally, the disruptions of the secondary or ag- 
glomerated mountains, and the avalanches. The 
former usually happen in summer, after. heavy 
rains, which washing away the clay that supported 
the masses of’ rock, they roll into the vallies, and 
carry destruction with them. ‘The principal dis. 
eases to which the Icelanders are subject, are 
catarrhal fevers, pleurisy, diarrhoea, leprosy, and 
hippochondria. Their general food consists of 
dried or fresh fish, milk, cheese, curds, and bread. 
As luxuries, meat stewed in milk, smoked meat, 
porridge of wheat or barley flour and milk, sour 
and salted butter. The Icelanders observe Lent 
se strictly, that they not only do not touch meat, 

but 
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~but-even abstain from mentioning it during’ this tesa. 
season. Their-chief beverage is tolerable beer, of 
their own brewing, and a f&inenteddiquor: pro- 
duced from milk. * The higher classes“have, of 
late years, become habituated to the use of tea, 
sugar, and coffee; wines, brandy, &c.: ‘ 

The Icelanders fabricate almost all their domestic 
utensils at home, and manufacture the whole of 
their wool into a coarse cloth called wadmar, or 
into stockings, gloves, jackets, carpets, &. The 
men as well as women are employed in their: dé- 
mestic manufactures during winter. As soon as 
the ice is melted the cutting turf begins, and 
‘when the thawed waters have run off from the 
meadows, they are cleared of the straw and other 
rubbish collected on them during winter, and 
which, by preventing the sun’s rays from pene. 
trating the ground would hinder the grass from’ 
shooting. When this operation is completed, a. 
thin layer of manure is spread on them, which 
finishes the field labour until the time of mowing, . 
Which usually commences th the middle of Fabs. 
and lasts till September. 

. The fishery principally occupies the inhabitants: 
of the south and west coasts. Its chief objects - 
are cod and herrings* : the former are cured in the 
same manner as in Norway. The Icelanders’ also 
take for their oil the arctic shark, small whales, 
VOL. I. N a and 





. 

* Cod are as abundant as on the banks of Newfoundland. The herrings 

arrive in shoals in June and July. About 2080 boats are rsually engage 
in the fisheries, . ow 


Teeland. 
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and’ séals, which arrive at the same time as the 
white bears on the ice. A part of.the fish is, after 
being dried, reduced to powder, and serves to 
feed the cattle in winter. The extent of the 
fisheries, considered as a branch of commercial 
industry, is, however, very confined, both from 
the imperfection of the boats and nets and from 
the want of capital. 

Iceland is politically divided into four quarters, 
or amts, named after the cardinal points, which 
are subdivided into eighteen syssels, or districts, 
and these again into lesser jurisdictions, called 
hreppar. ‘The island is governed by a grand 
bailiff, who is also bailiff of the southern quarter: 
the other three quarters are under the immediate 
superintendance of two subordinate bailiffs. The 
written laws are according to the Norwegian code, 
and there is an appeal to the supreme tribunal at 
Copenhagen. ‘The island has no regular troops. 

The population of Iceland in former times is 
said to have exceeded one hundred thousand In 
1810 it was estimated at forty-scven thousand, 
or about thirty-three persons to a square mile for 
the whole island, or one hundred and two to 
one hundred and four, considering only the ha- 
bitable parts. Volcanic convulsions, and other 
accidents, epidemical diseases, and more parti- 
cularly the system of commercial monopoly, which 
by keeping the people poor discourages mar- 
riage,.are given as the causes of this decreased 
population. 

The revenie raised in the island is about 

thirty 
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thirty thousand tixdollars, the whole of which jg feetunds 


supposed to be absorbed in fhe expense of its 
governnient and various establishajéiies. so that 
the nett revenue to the King of Derttnagk: ‘is con+ 
fined to the produce of the customs, which is 
reckoned at little more than six thousand rixs 
dollars. The official communication betweett 
Denmark and Iceland is by a packet, which sails 
from Copenhagen i in the spring, and from Chris- 
tiansand in Norway in the autumn. 

Iceland has no collection of houses that’ -des 
serves the name ef town or scarcely of village: 
In the ancient system of commercial monopoly 
twenty- -five ports were allowed the privilege of 
importation, and at each of these the company ” 
had an establishmgnt of three or four houses. In 
1787, six of these ports were granted considerable 
privileges, and as they become inhabited are: to’ 
enjoy the rank of cities: they are Reikiavik, : 
Westmanna, Grennefiord, Isafiord, Eyafiord, and 
Eskefiord. * 

Reikiavik is now considered the capital of the 
island, containing five hundred inhabitants, whose 
houses are of wood coated with tar and red clay} 
the church and prison alone being of stone... The 
harbour is sheltered by several smail islands, which 
render it safe. 

Skalholt, usually called the capital in books of 
geography, probably because it is the residence of 
one of the two bishops, consists of ogly: the 

ng bishop’s 











~ For the commerce of Tecland, see Denmark. 
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bishop’s house, the church, dfid' a few wooden 
cottages. In all the other patts*of the island 
the habitations, even of the better sort of Ice- 
landers, are:;miserable hovels’ of turf, without 
windows, and the huts of the common class are 
such wretched dens, that it is wonderful how any 
thing in the human form can breathe in them. 
The Westmanna islands are a group twelve 
miles from the south coast. Only one (Heimaly) is 
inhabited ; the rest are the resorts of innumerable 
puffins, which form the chief food of the is- 
landers, 


SPITZBERGEN. 


The isles of Spitzbergen, claimed by Russia as 

a part of her European dominions, are situated in 
the Frozen Ocean, about three hundred miles 
north of the north cape of Lapland, extending 
from 764° to 80° 9" of latitude, and between the 
longitudes of 9° 50’ and 31° 50' E. They con- 
sist of three considerable and several lesser islands. 
The name of Spitzbergen (peaked mountains), 
given them by the Dutch, who visited them first 
in 1596, is, in fact, descriptive of their appearance, 
which is that of naked mountains rising in craggy 
peaks, the highest of which, named Black Point, 
has an elevation of 4500 feet. On the least elevated. 
parts, enormous masses of rock are scattered in a 
confusion that would at first lead to the sup- 
position of their having been ejected by volcanos, 
; ; but 
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but on consideration, they seem rather to. owe spitatergen. 
their appearance te the violent torrents produced 
by the melting of the snows. “The mountains and 
rocks are composed of difierent substances, but 
chiefly of a greyish black compact’ granite, 
others whitish grey or yellowish, and some veined 
like marble. The known minerals are iron, 
coal, and slate. 

The vegetable productions are confined to 
mosses, ferns, cochlearia, celery, endive, water- 
cresses, and some herbaceous plants. The 
quadrupeds are rein-deer, white bears and foxes, 
and it is said that they quit this inhospitable 
country in September, and traverse the ice to 
Nova Zembla and Siberia. The only land bird 
is the partridge, which also departs in the autumn. 

The summer season lasts about six weeks, that 
is from the middle of June to the beginning of 
August, and this short period also includes the 
spring and autumn; for during it the plants bud, 
blossom, and bear fruit; the birds lay their eges 
and hatch on the rocks exposed to the south; 
the rein-deer descend into the vallies and plains, 
and fatten on the ephemeral pasturage ; the tor. 
rents roll down from the high ground with great 
rapidity and clear the bays of ice, which then 
fill with fish. The few weeks of summer over, 
winter immediately reassumes its cheerless reign, 
and all nature re-enters into a state of torpidity. 
With respect to the atmosphere we are told that 
the summer is usually foggy, with light and vari- 
able winds. July finishes with rains and strong 

n3 easterly 
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easterly winds, which also grevail ‘throughout 
August; September, October, and November, — 


“are snowyswith frésh gales: Fram the end of 


December te:the beginning of February the cold 
is at its heigt;‘the weather dry, with light winds 
and calms, and the sky without acioud. February, 
March, and April, are snowy and foggy, with 
strong winds from the N. and N.E. Drift wood, 
chiefly fir, is brought to the shore by easterly 
currents, 

These islands have many bays and good an. 
chorages ; but as the minute description of them 
would be both tiresome and useless to the great 
inajority of our readers; we shall confine ourselves 


to the points of the coast most usually visited by 
“the whalers and Russian hunters. The Russians 


have tour establishments on thé west side of the 
islands at Cloak Bay, Green Bay, Vorland, and 
Cruys. These establishments were formed by a 
company at Archangel, in 1746, for the purpose of 
collecting the skins of white bears, rein-deer, and 
foxes, the skins and oil of'scals, the tusks of the 


‘morse, eider down, and other sea-birds feathers, 


For several ycars five or six small vessels were 
sent annually, or every second year, to relieve the 
persons who remained on the islands; but in 1780 
they changed their small vessels for one of one 
hundred tons, which arrives at “mecringberg har- 
bour every year in July or August. Magdalena 


” Bay, in latitude 79°, is a great basin surrounded 


by mountain shores, and capable of holding the 


‘largest flects. 


The 
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The Seven Sisters are a group of islands laying: sriberees. 
off the N.E: extremity of Spitzbergen, and are the 
nearest Jands to the pole yet discovered, 

Bear Island of the Dutch, and Cherry/Island of 
the English, is situated between the fiorth ex- 
tremity of Lapland and Spitzbergen ; itis fifteen 
miles long, composed of precipitous hills, and the 
resort of seals and aquatic birds. 


GREENLAND. 


Greenland is a large country, the southern ex- 
tremity of which, at Cape Farewell, is seven degrees 
within the temperate zone. How far it extends to 
the north or east fs still uncertain, or whether it is 
a great island, separated from the continent of 
America by a strait, or a peninsula united to it by 
the lands at the head of Baftin’s Bay. It is, how- 
ever, proper to observe, that the existence of this 
bay is called in question by modern geographers ; 
and apparently on sufficient grounds, for no navi+ 
gator, before or since Baffin, has been able to 
penetrate beyond the 72° in Davis’ Strait, 
while Baffin pretends to have reached the 
78°; besides the native Greenlanders, according 
to the missionaries, have no idea of this bay, but 
say their country is separated from America by a 
narrow strait. Of the east coast our knowledge 
is still more confined; the barrier of tte which 
lines it, preventing the approach of navigators.;.. In 

n& “1788, 
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1788;.a.-Danish ship is said to have seen this coast 

252 E. of Cape Farewell ; and.itis.also said to be. 
seen in clear. weather from -the mountains of Ice- 
land in latitude 65°. Hudson saw it in 73°. The 

Dutch whalers, it appears, used formerly to visit 

this coast’ between the latitudes of 70° and 76°, 

and gave it the name of Galehamsques, or Ham- 

ken’s Land. Im latitude 70° they found a deep 

indentation twenty-five leagues broad, which they 

concluded to be a strait, communicating with that 

of Davis, from meeting the same species of whales, 

some individuals of which they occasionally took 

with the harpoons of the western Greenlanders in 

them. The knowledge of the western coast how- 

ever proves that no strait exists between Cape 

Farewell and the 72°. Des Pages, who supposed 

himself to be within a short distance of the coast 

of Galehamsques, in latitude 74° 20’, estimates its 
longitude on that parallel at 15° 10/ west ; and says 

that the Dutch placed it in 18° 14’, on the parallel 

of 72°. Combining these data with the reports of 
the missionaries, that the west coast is inhabited 

to the latitude of 76°, we may rationally conclude 

that both the east and west coasts extend to this 

parallel. 

Greenland was discovered, according to the 
greatest number of chronicles, in 982. The fa- 
vourable account given of it by the first visitors, 
caused the Icelanders and Norwegians to send a 
colony hither in 986. In 1000 the colonists were 
converted to Christianity ; and until 1418 they had 
a regular succession of bishops from Denmark, and 

: paid. 
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paid the pope 2,600 pounds weight of the teeth of reitsa. 
the walrus aunually as tithe. The colony was. di- 
vided into two cantons, named: East and West; in 
the former were the two towns of Garda and Hrat- 
talid, twelve churches, and two convents: j-and in 
the latter, four churches and one hundred farms in 
cultivation. ‘The great plague, which at the com." 
mencement of the fifteenth century ravaged all 
Europe, and depopulated the north in particular, 
carried ofthe inajority of the inhabitants of Green 
land; and in 1418 an unknown fleet arrived, -and 
aaclane the weakened colonists, destroyed every 
thing by fire and sword.* ‘The division of the an- 
cient Scandinavian colony in Greenland into East 
and West, has given rise to a great geographical: 
error. It being conceived that the eastern canton’ 
occupied the coust opposite to Iceland, while it is: 
satisfactorily proved by the routes of the: ‘voyagers: 
from Norway and Iceland, that this canton occ 
pied the most southerly part of the west coast : and 
indeed it is here alone that, for a few wecks in 
summer, a brilliant verdure justifies the name of. 
Greenland given to this country by the Icelanders. 
The sites of the two ancient colonies have been 
discovered by the missionaries, who have found 
the ruins of seven churches on the 8.W. coast, 
and after passing a space without any such vestiges, 
they are again met with a little to the north of Cape 
Desolation. 





From 

* It seems probable that this feet belonged to the Prince of Friez land, 
mentioned in the relation of Zeno as having set out on an expedii ts 
Estotiland.—See note ( (Fa). 
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From the year 1418 to 1576 Greenland seems 
ta have vanished from the eyes of Europe. In the 
latter year its south extremity was visited by Fro- 
bisher, who named it West Friezéland ; arid, hav- 
ing picked up some black stones, which proved to 
be the marcassite of gold, Elizabeth gave the 
country the name of Meta Incognita, (unknown 


* limit,) and determined on forming a colony here, 


for which purpose Frobisher was sent out on his third 
voyage, but the loss of the ships with the materials 
for building frustrated this plan; and Greenland 
was again neglected aumtil 1720, when Egede, a 
Dane, inspired by religious zeal, determined to 
visit it. and seek for the remains of the ancient 
colonies. Being followed by other missionaries with 
their families, several establishments were formed 
on the west coast, and many of the Pagan natives 
converted. In 1765 the Moravian brethren began 
to form settlements on the same coast. 

Greenland presents an assemblage of rocky 
mountains whose summits are crowned with eternal 
snow and ice. ‘Uhe most elevated on the west coast 
rises to three peaks, called Deers’ Horns, that are 
seen forty leagues. The mountains are composed 
of granite, argillaceous stone, and a coloured 
stone, of which the natives make their lamps, 
boilers, and other utensils. The signs of metals 
have been observed, and asbestos is met with in 
the mountains. A new mineral named cryolite . 
has also been found here. 

‘The slimmer towards the south commences at 
the end of May, and lasts till the beginning of 

September. 
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September. This season would be agreeable did creentané” 
not the ‘thick fogs obscure the atmosphere and 
weaken the power of the sun. At thé approach of 
winter storms are often violent, but duting the 
greatest cold, which is in February and March, it 
is usually calm. Thunder and rain are uncommon, 
The Aurora Borealis is frequent and very bright. 
The tides in the bays are said to rise sometimes 
eighteen feet. In the Isle of Onastok, in latitude 
60°, is a constant boiling spring. 

The soil isin general clay mixed with sand. To 
the north the only vegetation is mosses; but to the 
south are found small juniper, willows, and birches 
two or three yards high, together with various 
berry-bearing bushes, wild angelica, sorrel, tansey, 
rosemary, scurvy-grass, and other antiscorbutic 
plants, and some grasses. On the south the mis - 
sionaries have endeavoured to raise wheat, but the 
plant, after forming a stalk of some height, always 
dries up and dies: they have however succeeded 
better with cabbages, turnips, and radishes, 

The coasts are indented with numerous gulf’, 
filled with islands, and well stocked with fish, par- 
ticularly cod, hallibut, and herrings. The rocks are 
the resorts of several species of seals, and of imnu- 
merable aquatic birds, amongst which is the eider 
duck. The rivers are in general small, and as well 
as the springs freeze in winter, and many of them 
dry up in summer. They afford salmon and cray 
fish. The principal fuel is the drift wood, brought 
to the shores by the currents. The sea-water dee 

posited 
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posited-in the crevices of the coal is formed into 
salt by natural evaporation. 

The quadrupeds are white bears, white and grey 
foxes, white hares, wolves, and dogs, used bythe na- 
tives to draw their sledges, as well as occasionally 
for food ; ¢ein-deer are also tolerably plentiful, but 
the Greenlanders do not take the pains to domes- 
ticate them. 

The native Greenlanders are evidently the same 
race as the Esquimaux of the neighbouring con- 
tinent. Their number is very inconsiderable, being 
greatly reduced by the small-pox introduced from 
Copenhagen in 1772. The missionaries calculate 
under 1,000 the fixed Greenlanders in their esta- 
blishments 5, and Crantz estimates the wandering 
tribes at 7,000 souls. In 1803 the Europeais were 
6,000. i 

Greenland is politically divided into two inspec- 
torships, named North and South, separated by the 
Strait of Romelpoot, in latitude 68°. In the 
southern inspectorship are seven establishments of 
the missionaries and three of Moravians, viz. Ju- 
lian’s Harbour, 61°, Frederick’s Harbour, 624°, 
Fiskenoset, 634°, Good Haven, 64° 10', Suker- 
toppen, 65° 40’, Kigurtursok and Holsteinborg, 
67° 10'.. The Moravian are New Hernhaut, near 
Good. Haven, Lechtenfels, in 63°, and Lichtenau, 
five leagues N.E. of Cape Farewell. 

In the northern inspectorship the missionaries’ 
establishments are eleven; one on each of the 
Islands 6f Prince Royal and Crown Prince, Ege- 

desminde, 
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desminde, 68° 20’, Jacob’s Haven, 68° 40', Chris- creetana: 
tian’s Haven, 68° 504, Claus Haven, Good Haven, 

69° 10’, in the Isle of Disco, Fortune Bay, eight 

miles farther north, Rutters Bank, '70° ‘t0', Uma- 

nak, 71°, Uppernavik, 722°.—For the Contmerce 

of Greenland, see Denmark. 

John Mayen’s or Trinity Island is a great vol 
cano ; the high mountain which crosses it is named 
Bear ” Mountain. It has several good bays, and 
was formerly frequented by whalers, but the fish 
having now retired farther north, it is seldoin 
visited. Rein deer are found on it. PS Pay 


General View. 


Islands and 
fountains. 
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LAPLAND AND NORWAY. 


In sailing along the west coast of Lapland and 
Norway, the eye rests on avast chain of moun- 
taing, in the variety of whose singular shapes, na- 
ture seems to have exhausted all her forms. Many 
of'them are vast insulated masses of rock lining 


. the coast, whose summits may be seen twenty 


leagues, and serve as landmarks to the seaman. 
On the dreary coast of Lapland, they are inhabited 


:. Oty -by seals and sea birds,* and here and there 


a wretched Lapland fisherman. 
The fundamental formation of all these islands 


and mountains is gneiss regularly stratified and 


dipping considerably to the east. This regularity 
seems to authorize the supposition of their having 
received their present formation by some grand 
and sudden perpendicular convulsion, which either 
projected these vast masses upwards, or sunk the 
intermediate grounds which occupied the spaces 
now forming sounds and fiords. In some few 
spots near the coast are met tracts of morass, un- 
der whose peat surface is a stratum of sand, broken 
sea shells, and marine plants, thirty feet above 

. the 


* The Vars or low islands are preferred by the sea mews, (gulls), whose 
eggs form a galuable part of the provisions of the Norwegians, and hence 
the possession of an egg var is considered of as much consequence as a field 
of wheat in more fertile countries, The puffins prefer the elevated aud 
solitary rocky islands. 
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the present level of the sea, by which it is proba- eran: 

ble, these lands were covered posterior to the grand Indy a 

formation of the mountains and islands; 

Some -of the mountains have giaerers,, from 
which great masses occasionally break off and in 
their descent dislodging vast blocks of rock, carry 
desolation into the vallies. In 1756, one of these 
masses precipitated itself into the Langefiord, 
which is twelve miles long and two broad, 
and sixty fathoms deep, the effect of which “was 
so great, that the waters of the fiord rosé ‘sud- 
denly and swept away houses two hundred: pates 
from the shore. 

The islands even towards the south of Norway 
are entirely bare of trees, from the influence: of 
the sea air. ‘Towards the north on the main land, 
beyond 65°, fruit trees are no longer found, and 
berry-bearing bushes are alone met with; ~and 
67° is the limit of the Norwegian spruce fir, 
beyond which the only trees are the Scotch fir 
and birch. It is also observed, that the western 
fiord in 65° is the northern limit of oysters. 

Within the islands, the main is deeply penie- for, 
trated by inlets named fiords, some of which run 
fifteen to twenty leagues into the land, and have 
depths of three hundred to four hundred fathoms, 
ten leagues from their entrance. In these fiords, 
and within the islands, ships find shelter from all 
winds; and towards the south, where there is a 
constant internal navigation to and from, Bergen, 
when the depth in the fiord is too great for anchtér- 
age, iron rings are fixed into the rocks two fathoms 

above 
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above water for the vessels to make fast to. Even 


at the northern extremity of Finmark these fiords 
never freeze, which is doubtless owing to the 
constant motion of the waters by the strong cur- 
rents. 

The current which sets out of the Baltic uniting 
with that of the British Sea, strikes against the 
south coast of Norway, and runs round Cape 
Lindesnes and along the coast to the north even 
to the north Cape. Among the islands this cur- 
rent is extremely strong, flowing through the 
channels with the velocity of the most rapid river, 
and when it meets the ebb tide in long and nar- 
row inlets, the opposite forces produce a perfect 
cataract, or whirlpool, of which the maelstrém, on 
the coast of Nordland, is the most celebrated, 
its vortex carrying down and dashing to pieces 
against the bottom whatever comes within its in- 
fluence. It is most furious when strong N.W. 
winds blow during the ebb tide, and then its 
noise equals that of the greatest cataracts. In 
summer when these winds are infrequent and mo- 
derate, the maelstrém is little dreaded, and at 
every turn of the tide it is tranquil for about half 
an hour, and may be crossed without danger in 
a boat. The Saltenstrém at the entrance of Sal- 
ten fiord, is a similar whirlpool, and is even con- 
sidered more dangerous then the maelstrém by 
the natives. 

Not content with the variety and vast abun- 
dance of fish with which nature fills all the gulfs 
of Norway, the Norwegians pretend that their 

seas, 
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seas are the residence of several monstezs of the, Generat ¥en 
deep, of the most extraordinary dimensions and 
figures. Such are the k Nn, some miles in cir- 
cumierence, and whose back is usually so: covered 
with great protuberances and marine plants, that 
a Norwegian bishop mistaking oue of these ani- 
mals for a newly raised island, landed on, and 
took possession of’ it, by saymg mass. The sea 
snake is one hundred fathoms long and the cir- 
cumference of a tun. Mermen.and mermaids are 
also often scen sporting on the surface of the wa- 
ters. Were we to abstract what there is of exag. 
geration in the relations of these wonderful ani- 
mals, we should probably find the kraken reduced 
to an over-grown whale, the sea snake to an enor- 
mous polypus, and the mermen and mermaids to 
Some monstrosities in the seal tribe. . 
The vicinity of the mountains to the sea “pres Rivers. 
venting the rivers from having any length of 
course, those of Lapland partake of the nature of 
torrents. The most considerable on the west 
coast of Norway are the Nansen, which falls 
into the Namsen fiord in about 642° and by 
which quaniities of fir timber are brought down 
for exportation. The Guul and the Orkedal are 
next in consequence, and both fail into the long 
fiord of Drontheim. ; 
The most remarkable islands and mountains in Iplands anid 
prolonging the coast from north to south are,. the 
northern Fuel: or rock Huygens of the English, 
a solitary rock distant from any other island, and 
VOL, I. o rising 
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semavien. xising abruptly to the height of two thousand feet. 
Wane and A rence and Vance are still more elevated, the two 
peaks of the latter exceeding three tiousand feet. 
Ringvadsce is a large and lofty island. The 
Storhorn, south of Tromsce, rises frightfully steep 
and rocky, surpassing in terrible grandeur every 
thing that surrounds it. Senjen, a large island 
separated from the main by Grysound, shoots up 
on its north side to Alpine peaks. Vaxefieldt on 
the main is an enormous isolated mountain, and 
one of the highest beyond the polar circle, rising 
almost perpendicular from the base to the summit, 
which has upwards of four thousand feet elevation. 
‘Phe Loffodden islands are a long mountainous 
chain, separated from the main by the great sound 
named West Fiord, celebrated for its grand cod 
fishery. Hindce is the largest of this chain, 
and Vaagce is the central rendezvous of the fish- 
ing-boats. Stegen rises in three enormous peaks, 
two thousand feet high, and united by a natural 
wall of rock. ‘The southern Fugloe and Lande- 
gode tower above their neighbours like two 
gigantic teeth, and down the sides of Fugloe two 
cataracts are precipitated from a height of one 
thousand feet. Nearly opposite these, on the main, 
is the Kumnen, a vast projecting mass of moun- 
tain, ascending almost perpendicularly from the 
sea to the height of one thousand feet, and ‘ex- 
cept in a very few spots, without even a footpath 
at the -base. It increases its elevation as it goes 
inland, until at the distance of four miles from 
the 
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the sea, its greatest height is four thousand feet. 
From one of its cliffs a glacier descends to an im- 
mediate contact with the sea. 

Rodee, a few miles beyond the polar circle, 
presents its high rocks like a vast gothie ruin 
rising from a green surface, and is one of the most 
striking objects of the north. Trance, cut by the 
polar circle, has four enormous peaks, Lovun- 
nen, one of the outer islands, is a singular soli. 
tary rocky cliff, the resort of innumerable puffins, 
which are taken for their feathers. Dunne rises 
in two naked horns; Vegce has also two singularly 
abrupt tops two thousand feet high, and Alsten 
has seven peaks, called the Seven Sisters, elevated 
far above the line of perpetual snow, their height 
being more than four thousand feet. Torge- 
hétten is a vast insular pyramid two thousand feet 
high, and Oyskavalenfeldt, on the main, rises:to 
three thousand two hundred feet. 

The coast of Lapland, or Finmark, extends to 
the sixty-eighth and a half degree of latitude, 
where commences the Nordlands of Norway. The 
first place worthy of mention, after passing the 
North Cape, is Hammerfest on Qualee or Hyvaloe 
{whale) Island, one of the three places. of :the 
north erected into towns in 1787. So slow, how- 
ever, has been its progress, that it -yet contains 
only-nine houses and forty inhabitants, and though 
it enjoys the privilege of exporting the produce 
of the fishery direct to foreign ports, and several 
immunities, it has not yet taken advantage of 
this privilege, nor is there any probability of its 
tising to consideration, its situation being too far 

02 . north 
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romex. north for the purposes of trade; and the scarcity 
_ of provisions, and particularly of fuel, renders it 
an ineligible place for passing vessels to stop at. 

Alten, at the mouth of the river of the same 
name, isa neat village of twenty houses, amongst 
green fields and lofty firs. The river has a good 
salmon fishery which commences at Midsummer. 

Tromsce, on a small island erected into a town 

‘in .1787, is more considerable than Hammerfest, 
having one hundred and fifty inhabitants, but like 
it it has not hitherto taken advantage of its pri- 

Yor, | vileges. Hundholm, though without these privi- 

_ leges, has the prospect of surpassing it, from its 

_anore southerly situation, and the greater facility 
of its harbour. Naryoen, ona dreary island, has 

-only a few storehouses to receive the merchan- 
dize brought to an annual fair in July.  Steen- 
kior, at the northern extremity of the great Dron- 
theim fiord, is a small village of low and crowded 
houses. Vardelsore is celebrated for its gloves. 

. Levanger resembles a small town, fifty families 
having settled here in consequence of an annual 
fair in March. Stordaishalsen has a considerable 
and almost the only manufacture of earthcn- 
ware in Norway. 

Drontheim, the third city of Norway, is at the 
mouth of the river Nid,* and contains 9,000 inha- 
bitants. It has a handsome appearance, though 
the buildings, both public and private, are gene- 
rally of, wood. Its cathedral, founded by St. Oluff, 

was 


* Antiently called Nideroos ‘mouth of the Nid}, whence its name in 
Latin Nidrosia. 
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was of marble, and exceeded in size, as well as in Norway, 


magnificence, every thing of the kind in the 
north. It was almost entirely burnt 1580; the 
choir alone remaining, which now serves as the 
principal church of the town. Besides fir timber,.- 
Drontheim exports the copper of the mines of 
Reeras. Its trade employs about 500 vessels an- 
nually ; and in 1785, 250 vessels entered the port. 

Christiansund is a small town in 63° 104, as is 
Molde farther south; both export the produce 
of the fishery. 

Bergen, which long was the capital of Norway, 
and still claims that honour, is situated semicircu- 
Jarly on the shore of a small valley, over-topped 
towards the land by high mountains, and well 
fortified towards the sea. It is well built, all the 
public buildings and many of the dwelling houses 
being of stone. Its population is 16 to 20,0008 
Bergen is the grand depot of all the produce of 
the fisheries of Finmark and of the Nordlands; 
one hundred and twenty-six Nordland yachts, each 
manned with ten to twelve men, being seen at one 
time in its port. 

Stavanger is a small town which exports fish 
and some timber. 

The south coast of Norway commences at the 
Cape, named Lindesnes (Lime Cape), called’ by 
English seamen the Naze. It is the extre- 
mity of a rocky peninsula, joined to the main 
by a narrow isthmus. Its projectiqn into 
the sca exposes it to the continual fury , of 
the waves, which cover it with a salt vapour, 

03 that 
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that prevents any other vegetation than some 
creeping plants thinly scattered among the cre- 
vices of the rocks. This frightful solitude is, 
nevertheless, inhabited by fishermen and pilots, 
who derive from the sea the means of procuring 
the comforts of life, and are remarkable for their 
vigour and longevity. On the Cape are two 
light-houses, which can be no where more neces- 
sary, as it is surrounded by rocks, of which those 
named the Bishop and Clerks, five miles south of 
the point, are the most to be dreaded. 

From the Naze to the east the shore continues 
to. present a rampart of elevated barren and dreary 
rocks.- Its rivers are, in general, impeded by 
eataracts ; thc most considerable is the Glommen, 
which issitcs froma small lake in the Alpine ridge 
of Dovreficldt, and after a course of 100 leagues, 
falls into the. gulf of Swinesund. Jn many parts, 
it is from 100 to 500 yards wide; its waters are 
beautifully clear, and it has several falls, of which 
that called Sarpen, near its mouth is the most 
considerable, being sixty feet perpendicular. The 
Laugen, the Louen, the Drammen, the Mandal, 
and the Nid, also empty themselves into the 
Scagerack and Cattegat. None of them are navi- 
gable, and they are all subject to inundations, but 
they turn many mills, and fertilize the country. 

Proceeding to the east from the Naze, at the 
distance of five miles, we meet with Mandal at 
the mowth of the river, which exports a considers 
able quantity of salted and smoked salmon, es- 
teemed the best of Norway. Three leagues 

farther 
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fatther-is Christiansand, the fourth town of Nor- ews... 
way. It is well built, with 3 to 4000 inhabitants, 

and has a good road, besides a convenient place 

for ships to winter in the mouth of the river 
Torvedal, a little to the cast of the town. Th 

1799, it éxported 150 cargoes, or above 7000 lasts 

of timber, besides salt fish and iron. The receipts 

of the Sea Custom-house amount to 14,000 rix- 

dollars per annum. 

To Christiansand succeed Fleckerce island, the 
sound between which and the main forms the 
most capacious and secure harbour of Norway; 
Arendal, built in a marshy situation, on piles, and 
intersected by canals; Risoer, Krageree, and Skeen, 
a small thriving town of 1800 inhabitants. 

Staveern or Fredericks-vaern is a small town, pro- 
tected by a fortress on an island; it sport is capable’ 
of receiving large ships, and it has a building place 
for gun- vergsls, 

Laurwig, containing 3000 inhabitants, is finely 
situated on the river Louen: it exports a great 
deal of iron from the founderies in its neighbour- 
hood. Some leagues east of Laurwig is the gulf 
of Christiania, which penetrates twenty leagues, and 
has several branches, some spreading into lakes 
and bays, while others resemble winding rivers, 
or artificial canals, cut through rocky defiles. The 
shores present a picturesque variety of rocks, 
wooded eminences, vallies, meadows, &c. The 
entrance of the gulf is pointed out by, Faerdar 
Island, on which is a light. 

Christiania, at the head of the gulf, twenty leagues 

o4 from 
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Norway, 3 from the sea, is the capital of Norway, the resi- 

‘dence of the viceroy, and the metropolitan see. 

It is situated on a fine bay, in a fertile and well 

cultivated country, and is divided into three: parts. 

1; the city proper, which was foundedsin 1624, 

_by Christian the Fourth, when Apsle the ancient 

capital was consumed by fire, and it has three 

rbs ; 2, the fortress of Aggershuus; and 8, 

the’ ancient city of Apslo, or Ansice, in which 

is the episcopal palace. The city is well built; 

the streets being at right angles, each forty feet 

wide. The castle of Aggershuus is built on an 

eminence to the west of the city: it is an ancient 

worky having been besieged by the Swedes in 

1810; but its fortifications have been suc cessively 

augmented, and it has accommodation fer a garri- 

son of 1000 men. The total population of the 
three divisions is 10,600. 

The port of Christiania is fit for the largest 
vessels, having thirty to forty feet depth close to the 
quay. The channels up the gulf, though they 
require a pilot, are not difficult or dangerous. 
The exports are very considerable in fir planks 
and rafters, pitch, tar, soap, iron, copper, and 

. alum. In 1799, it exported 179 cargoes, or 
15,396 lasts of timber, valued at £82,500; iron 
for £12,000; alum for £2,750; and copper for 
£1000.. It has 136 saw-mills, which cut twenty 
millions of planks annually, each twelve feet long, 
andtwoinches andahalfthick. Its manufactures are 
glass and coarse woollens, and linens ; andit builds a 
considerable number of merchant vessels forsale. 

On 
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On the guif of Christiania are several little 
towns or villages, where vessels load timber ; such 
are on the west shore Toensberg, Holmstrand, the 
three towns of Tangen, Sirois and Bregnes, 
situated on the river Dram, whence they have 
received the general name of Drammen. On thé 
east shore of the gulf is Frederickstad, at the 
mouth of the Glommen, a small, but the most 
regular fortress of Norway. Its ramparts have a 
circuit of three quarters of a mile, and it contains 
1,500 inhabitants. Near Frederickstad is the 
‘fortress of Kongstein, on a very elevated rock, 
with a garrison of thirty men. Moss, above Fre- 
derickstad, is fincly situated; it has 1,200 inhabi- 
tants, and exports large quantitics of iron from its 
extensive foundezies. Above Moss, on the same 
side of the gulf, is Drobak. 


East of the guif of Christiania is a deep inlet, 


nained Swinestind, separating Norway and Sweden. 
It commences by an outer basin, communicating 
with an internal one by a strait, in some parts so 
narrow that ships’ yard-arms almost touch the 
high rocky shores. On this inlet, and at the 
mouth of the Tistendal, is Frederickshall, a small 
handsome town of 3 to 4000 inhabitants; the 
houses are of wood, painted red, and the strects 
wide. ‘Lhe falls in the river render it unnavigable, 
but its mouth forms a small port, where gun-ves- 
sels are built. The town enjoys the privilege of 
. depot, no duty being paid on transit merghandize. 


Norway, 
South coast. 


Its proper commerce consists chiefly in the export” 


of planks, which are sawed by thirty-six mills on the 
river. 
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xiver. _ The town is itself open, but is commanded 
by the fortress ofFrederickstein, and works de- 
pendant on it situated amongst a heap of confused. 
rocks, on the opposite side of the ‘river; and 
before which the mad-brained hero, Charles the 
XII. finished his career. The spot where he fell 
is marked by a simple wooden cross, with his 
fame,-and the date of the event. 





(The fate of Norway being still undecided when, 
this work was sent to the press, we shall here 
introduce the statement of its commerce and 
fisheries, which we had included in the general 
comégerce of Denmark.) 

The generally rocky and unproductive soil, and 
the severity of the climate of Norway, allow it but 
few resources in agriculture or rural economy; 
but this want is in some measure compensated by 
its mines of iron and copper, among the richest 
of Europe, and by its pine forests, which afford 
timber, masts, pitch, tar, and potash, while a still 
more inexhaustible source of wealth is found in its 
fisheries. The exports of these objects, and of 
some tallow, butter, horses, horned cattle, silver 
of its mines, Prussian blue, &c. more than compen- 
sate the imports, of which corn is the most consi- 
derable and most indispensable, and which itreceives 
from Denmark, Prussia, Courland, and Livonia. 

The frozen climate of Finmark precluding its 
inhabitants from regular industry, their commercial 
tiches consist in the produce of the chase and 
fisheries, with which they pay for the corn, 

brandy, 
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brandy, tobacco, and manufactures they receive. Commerce 
Before 1787, the trade to this“@euntry was shack- 
led under a monopoly. It was then’ made free, 
and the three ports of Wardce, Hammerfest, and 
Tromsce, were granted the privileges of cities.” 
Various causes have, however, concurred to pre+ 
vent the good effects expected from these meas 
sures. The value of the fish, fish-oil, rein-deer 
and other skins, eider down, and lesser objects 
exported from Finmark to ed eae ee in 1788 
amounted to 42,376 rix-dollars. 

The gulfs and fiords of Norway and Finmark 
swarm with fish, of which the great cod, herring, 
mackarel, hallibut, and the arctic shark, are those 
which afford objects of export. The great. cod 
fishery is carried on on all the coast, from Skud« 
enaes to the North Cape, but particularly-in. the 
west fiord, within the Loffodden Islands, ‘whera:it 
employs between 3 and 4000 boats, besides 300 
Norway yachts and large vessels, and 20,000 per- 
sons. The grand rendezvous is at Vaagoe, in 
February ; the produce is estimated at sixteen 
millions of fish, worth 600,000 dollars, though the 
fishermen are generally peasants, and ignorant of 
the best manner of fishing, as well as deficient in 
capital, to elevate this branch of national industry . 
to the height it is susceptible of: 

The cod fishery commences in February and 
ends in April. The fish is prepared in various 
. manners; that called flak fish is dried gn -poles 
in the open air, after cutting off the head. and 
splitting it down the back. The round or stock 

fish 
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fish is also dried in the air, but is not split. The 
Klip fish is the species of cod called torsk, salted 
and afterwards dried on the rocks. Wet fish is 
the salted cod of our markets packed in barrels. 
The livers of the cod afford a good oil; 400 livers 
giving a tun of oil, and 200 fish a ton of roes, 


whichdre salted. z 
', Thé*hercing fishery of the Nordlands, south of 


the Kannen, occupics some thousands of persons, 
between August and the close of the year; but 
the principal herring fishery is on the south coast 
of Norway, during the spring and summer. 

Mackarel, though abundant, is only salted in 
amaliftjuentities ; and the hallibut is almost entirely 
coristinied in the country, either fresh, or cut in 
pieces, slightly saited, and dried in the atv. 

‘The arctic shark is taken for the skin and liver ; 
which latter affords a large quantity of oil. Whales 
frequently follow the shoals of herrings and other 
fish into the gulfs; but it is forbidden to molest 
them, as it is thought they drive the fish towards 
the shores. , 

The Norway lobster fishery is very productive, 
particularly near Stavanger and Mandal, from 
spring to midsummer, The English and Dutch 
took off these fish in well-boats, in which they 
were kept alive to London and Amsterdam. The 
English to the amount of 20 to 30,000 annually. 
The rivers of Norway abound in salmon, which 
salted and smoked, affords a considerable object of 
export. 

The pine timber exported from Norway consists 

of 
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of planks, rafters, beams, masts,.laths, &c. ‘The cssmerce, 
Norway planks are more estéimed than those of 
America or other countries ; for the pine trees, 
gtowing in a rocky soil, the wood is more firm 
and compact, and less lizble to rot, than that of 
trees which grow on a fat or sandy soil. The zed 
pine (Scotch fir), and the white pine (Nerway. 
spruce), are the two specics that afford planks. 
A great part of the trees are cut in the interior, 
and, being stripped of their branches, are. aban- 
domed to the rivers, which convey them tthe 
fiords, where they are sawed into planks by water 
mills. More than three-fourths of the export of 
pine wood is made from the gulf’ of Christiania, 
and principally from the town of Christiania, and 
the three towns on the Dram, which have but one. 
custom-house. 

The following statements will shew the: rah ans) 
the Norwegian fisheries and timber trade :— 





(1790.) Value of’ fish exported from Norway. 





ic Rez dollars Riz dollare 
Bergen ......,... 958,000 Produce of Nordland 
Drontheim ........ 75,000 & Finniark fisheries 1,033,008: 
Christiansand ...... 78,000 
Molde .;...... -- 10,000 (Produce of Norway 
Stavanger.......... 22,000 proper,.,..... .. 1360607 
Southern ports....,. 20,000 Shine a 


1,163,000 


ee 
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'* (1799.) Cargoes of fish exported from Norway. 


Cong, . Lasts. 
447 | To Embde 


21 
‘To Mediterranean 
(Italy) ........ 48 






To France. . - 3i 
To Spain......... Al 
To Holland ...... 4 


, Lo various parts of 


the Baltic 


1,939 | To Bremen .. 
912 | To Bruges ..... 


To Hamburg..... 


146 | To Portugal...... 
113 | To Maideira....,. 


1,000| 


Corg. “Lasts, 
4t 913 
3 «139 

3 237 

1 22 

1 10 

1 35 
256 5,913 


Quantities of timber exported from Norway. 


Totiuit Britain. .... 
To France ........... 
To Holland ......... 
To the Belgic provinces 
To Spain.......... + 
To Portugal . ,. 
To Naples .......... 
To German ports 





(1797.) - (1799.) 
Carg, Lasts, Carg. Lasts. 
63 2,673 964 77,222 
734,106 71 3,551 
156 14,662 20 2,176 
5 720 - 2 127 
1 72 i 608 

2 109 

1 84 
100 7,717 
310 32,342 1169 91,485 





ied 





In 1799, Norway had 747 merchant vessels, 
above ten lasts belonging to it ; and it can furnish 
about 14,000 excellent seamen. 
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THE BALTIC. 
General Geographical, and Physical View of the Baltic. 


Ir has been supposed that the antients were 
acquainted with the Baltic, under the names of 
Oceanus Suevicus and Oceanus Sarmaticus; but 
these denominationss are employed by the writers 
of antiquity in so vague a manner, that they are 
as applicable to other masses of the waters of’ the 
north, or even to the whole mass of these waters, 
as to the Baltic. The Greeks and Romans had 
but very superficial knowledge of the north of 
Europe ; hence the description left us by ‘their 
geographers are extremely obscure, and define 
neither the limits of the lands or scas. The 
voyage of Pytheas, supposed to have been per- 
formed in the second or third century before the 
Christian. era, the military expeditions of the 
Romans, perhaps also the commerce of amber, 
spread some partial notions, but could not rectify. 
all the errors of the geography of the north, whieh 
continued to be enveloped in a darkness, that 
has only been gradually dissipated in the succes- 
sion of ages by political and commercial -re- 
volutions. . 

Pomponius Mela, indeed, seeins clearly to indi- 
cate the Scagerack and Cattegat in his destription, 
of the Sinus Codanus, so named, according#to 

him, 


Geasrat Piew. 

Progress af 

the geogranky 
ie Baities 


of the 
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Geral Ver hima, fram a neighbouring country called Codanonia. 


Progress of 


thegegrony. This extent of avaters, says he, has not the ap-' 


of the Baltics «= 


pearance of a sea. The waters penetrate into the 
lands on every side, and often rising above the 
shores spread themselves vaguely like rivers; cir- 
cumscribed by islands little distant from each 
other, they advance, narrowing like: an arm or 
strait, and then curving take the arched form ofa 
lo ngeye-brow.” 

Ptolemy mentions the Venedecus Sinus, sup- 
posed to be the Frisch Haf, and also names 
several rivers towards the east; but, with the ex- 
ception of the Vistula, not one of them has been 
oe. identified by modern commentators.* 

¢@ same geographer also gives some notions of 
. the Cimbrick Chersenesus, of the Danish islands, 
and of Schonen, which though “far from precise, 
are more satistxctory than the vague observations 
of other anticnt authors, It is, however, pre- 
tended by some, that these passages found in 
Ptolemy are the interpolations of more modern 
times, many additions of this nature having been 
clearly discovered in his geography. 

‘The invasion of the Barbarians produced a 
strange mixture of races and manners, from which 
resulted a state of society, whose disorder was 
necessarily accompanied by ignorance and apathy. 
Neither the victors nor the vanquished thought of 

profiting 


* ‘The Cronus of Ptolemy is supposed by Gosselin, &c. to answer to 
the Pregel, bis Rhubon to the Niemen, Turuntus to the Windau, and 
Chesinus to the Pernu or Duna. 7 


fae 
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profiting by this great moral convulsion tO ac. General Hew, 
quire a knowledge of geograf ~ and the writers [eiSeetay 
of these ages were almost as Tittle instructed in” 
the state of the globe as the antients. At length 
Charlemagne appeared, and from a new political 
order resulted new means of instruction. The 
expeditions of this prince towards the north, af. 
forded the first opportunities of observing that 
part of Europe, and from the Rhine and the 
Weser the limits of its geography were now ex- 
tended to the Elbe and the Baltic. Eginhard, 
in his relation of the wars of Charlemagne, first 
mentions this Mediterrancan in detail; aevercheless 
he was unacquainted both with its extent and 
figure, and in a public act of the same period, 
it is designated vaguely by the name of the Bar." 
barian Sea, into” which empties itself a. river 
called the Peene. Ee 
Alfred, who more deservedly than Charle magne 
acquired the sirname of Great, in the midst of 
the darkness of the age, cultivated the sciences 
and particularly geography. To him two tra- 
vellers, Wulfstan, an Angio Saxon, and Other, a 
Norwegian, presented the relations of their voy-" 
ages and travels in the north, which Alfred had 
published in the Anglo Saxon language. Though 
these narratives are short and sometimes obscure, 
owing chiefly to the names they gave the goun- 
tries and the people they visited, the principal 
positions and grand divisions are clearly indicated. 
In them the Baltic is called the East Sea,* its de« 
YOL. I. P nomination 
Austur salt, or eastern salt-water, ‘ 
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General View. nomination among. the antient Scandinavians, and 
tego which is still refed by their descendants, as 

well as by the Germans and Dutch. : 
The pious desire of converting the still Pagan 
nations to Christianity was highly favourable to 
the extension of the geography of the north. 
Braving every obstacle in this holy pursuit, mis- 
sionaries penetrated even to the limits of Lapland, 
and from their observations, combined with his- 
own, Adam Canon, of Bremen, in the eleventh 
century, compiled a description of these countries. 
But though his account of the south coasts of the 
Baltic is tolerably correct, he loscs himself as 
he advances north, representing Scandinavia, or 
Sweden and Norway, as a group of islands, and 
placing towards the pole, the Amazons and other 
fabulous people of the antients. In his work is 
first found the denomination of the Baltic, whose ety- 
mology has given rise to much diversity of opinion. 
The Swedes derive it from the Scandinavian word 
Baelt, a s:rdle, because its waters encircle the land. 
The Prussians from the Sclavonian or Lettonian 
Balt, white from its being frozen a part of the year, 
or trom Baltus, one of their kings 5 and others 
from Baltia, the name of an island mentioned by 
Pytheas. The most probable derivation, however, 
-seems.to be from the Teutonic Belt, an irruption 
of the waters, and which is still preserved un- 
corrupted, in two of the straits by which the sea 

is entered. - 

In the twelfth century the Bremeners pushed their 
commercial 
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commercial voyages as far as the Gulf of Livonia, Genel Viet 


and the Swedes at the same’ fiod navigated in the teins 
the Gulfs of Bothnia and Fintand ; but although file." 
these expeditions served to rectify some of the 

errors of the missionaries, the detaiis of the coasts 

still remained very imperfect, and it was Tot 

until the commencement of the eighteenth cen- 

tury, that those of the Gulf of Bothnia were 


correctly delineated on the charts. 





The Baltic is entered from the British or North ne bao 
Sea, by the Scagerack, Cattegat, Sound, and Great. scegerack. 
and Little Belts. ‘The Scagerack extends from 
Cape Lindesnes (or the Naze of Norway) and the 
N.W. point of Jutland, to the Gulf of Gothen- 
burg and, the north point of Jutland, or Scagen : 
Point, called by the English seamen the Scaw. 

The reef whic! surrounds this point gives its name 
to the Scagerack, which, where narrowest, is nine- 
teen leagues broad. 

The Cattegat * extends from Gothenburg and cates. 
the Scaw to the Sound and Belts ; its navigation, 
as well as that of the Seagerack, is difficult and 
dangerous, from shoals and strong variable -cur- 
rents. 

The Sound + is the channel between the coast of souna. 
Sweden and the island of Zexland ; its entrance’ 
from. the Cattegat is between a mass of rocks on 

PQ . the 





* A compound Dutch word, siguitying literally Cat-Channel, At 
t In Danish and Swedish, Ors $ ad; Ore shoal and sandy neat the 
thores. 
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General View. the Swedish shore, named Kullen,* and the N.E. 


Entrances of 


+ the Baltic. 


Great Belt. 


part of Zealand, and it terminates toward the 
Baltic between Falsterbo, in Sweden, and Cape 
Stevens, in Zealand. Its breadth where narrowest, 
between Elsineur and Helsingborg, is 2,840 yards, 
or nearly one mile and five-cighths, measured on 
the ice; from hence it widens towards the Baltic, 
and between Copenhagen and Landscrona it is six 
to sevenlcagnes. ‘The greatest depth of the Sound, 
where narrowest, is nineteen fathoms, and the 
deepest water is towards the Danish shore; the 
Swedish shore, near Helsingborg, growing every 
day shoaler from the accumulation of sand. The 
mails pass between Elsineur and Helsingborg, in 
each of which towns is an office to receive letters, 
examine passports, and regulate the passage boats, 
which are undecked, and worked both by sails and 
oars. 

The Great Belt, between the islands of Zealand 
and Funen, is from seven to eight leagues broad, 
where widest, at the usual crossing places between 
Corscer, in Zealand, and Nyborg, in Funen. | In 
summer the passage is made in three to four hours, 
but the storms inautiunn, and the ice in winter, often 
render it extremely tedious and even dangerous. 
Fortunately in these cases the little island, Sprogee, 
nearly in the middle «f the Belt, affords a safe 
haven to the boats, and accommodation to the 
passengers, who are sometimes detained here for 

. weeks. 


* Kullen, in Swedish, signifies heights of moderate elevation, ‘This point 
& called by English seamen the Au//. 
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weeks. In hard frosts, when the pieces of ice unite 
and form islands of some ——— Belt is crossed 
partly in small boats and partly in sledges. The 
coasts of the Great Belt are in general low and in- 
dented with numerous bays and roads. |The 
greatest depth is tw enty-two fathoms, but the 
navigation is rendered intricate by many islands 
and shoals; nevertheless, line of battle ships pass 
through it with a fair wind. 

The Little Belt, between Funen and the coast 
of Jutland, is not above three quarters of a mile 
broad where narrowest, between Middelfart, in 
Funen, and Snoghe, in Jutland, the usual cross- 
ing places ; its greatest breadth is about seven miles. 
The shores are ‘little elevated, and easy of access, 
for, except some heights near the frontier of Jut- 
land, the lands descend gently to the sea. On the 
Jutland side are some dcep bays, from which it 
would be casy to cut a communication to the British 
Sea. The greatest depth in this channel is twenty- 
seven fathoms ; but there are several islands and 
banks in it which embarrass the navigation; and 
the currents run through it with rapidity ftom the 
Baltic. 





ae al 

The north and south extremities of the Baltic 
are situated in the parallels of 65° 51’ and 53° 80’. 
“Its greatest length 240 leagues from Torngo, at 

the head of the ¢ Gulf of Bothnia, to the Island of 


Wollin. 


Generat Fiew,”* 


Entrances of 
the Baltic. 


Littte Bele. 


Extent of the 
Baluc. 


weveral naturalists, and particularly Buffon, are Its formation: 


P3 of 
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Generel Vers OP opirtion that the Baltic was originally a lake, 
forge formed in a vast ¥aley by the rivers of the north, 
and that the waters at last burst themselves chan- 

nels through the least compact parts of the land.* 

Others consider it as a mediterranean formed, at 

the same time as the other maritime basins, by 

some great convulsion of the globe. The limits 

and contours of this sea, ‘says the author of the 
“Tableau dé la Baltique,” may have changed in 

the primitive ages; and indeed it seems probable _ 

that it had anciently points of near approach, or 

even communications with the British Sea through 

the Cimbrick Chersonesus, with the Black Sea 
“through the low plains of Poland, and with the 
“White Sea by the Gulf of Finland, through some 

parts of Russia end Finland,t now occupied by 

Jakes and marshes of vast exteut, or by a primitive 

rock, covered with pebbles, rounded by the action 

of the waters; but these changes having been 
operated betore the memory of history, it is im< 
‘possible to indicate with any certainty either their 

causes or their progression. 

Gt of Born. On the north the Baltic forms the great Gulf of 
a Bothnia, 150 leagues in length. In its entrance is 
the Archipelago of Aland, forming three channels. 

The 


* -As proofs of this opinion are adduced the chain of rocks that cross the 
bottom of the Scagezack from Jutland to Nesway, and which are supposed 
to te the remains of an isthmus; and the sinilarity of the substances that 
form tife-opposite shores of the Sound, which denote their having been once 
united, 

t+ Buifor, and other writers after him, by a glaring geographical error, 
make this communication still exist by the Leke and Hiver Guega, which 
have no other relation than similarity of name. 
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General View. 


The space between the coast of Sweden and these Cm! 
islands is cight or nine leagues@wide, and is called 
by the Swedes the Aland-Haf*6r “Sea of Aland. 
The space between the islands and the coast of 
Finland is named Waltus-Kiftet : it is filled with 
numerous islands, throngh which are two channels 
called Delen and Lapwaesi; and the different 
islands are separated by tortuous straits from one 
to four miles broad. The lower part of the gulf, 
from the Isles of Aland to Umeo, is called by the 
Swedes the Sea of Bothnia. At its northern ex- 
tremity, between Umco and Wasa, the channel is 
narrowed by a multitude of islands and rocks, and 
forms a strait named Quarken, eight or nine 
leagues wide ; from hence the gulf again widens - 
considerably, and to its head is specially called the 
Gulf of Bothnia. *The greatest depth, as far as has 
been ascertained, is fifty fathoms. ; 
The head of the Gulf of Bothnia approaches the 
White Sea, but the space which separates them is 
composed of lofty mountains, through which nei- 
ther the force of the water nor the industry of man 
can create a passage. The opinion of the existence 
of'a subterrancous communication between the Sea 
of Norway and the Gulf of Bothnia, by the Mael- 
strém, is founded solely on the exploded flea of 





marine abysses. 

On the cast of the Baltic is the gulf of Finland, met F 
eighty leagues long, and from eleven to twenty-two 
broad. Its entrance is between Spinthamer point in 
Estonia, and Hangee-head in Finland. The latter. 
point is the extremity of a peninsula, with a fire 

p 4 tower, 
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* General varie. towet,and off it several islands, forming a port, de. 


. - fended by some : ae The greatest depth of. 
the gulf is sixty fathoms ; but it is encumbered with 
a vast number of rocky islands and reefs, level with 
the water, distinguished by fire-beacons, or flags 
of different colours, hoisted on high wooden 
crosses, to superintend which two Russian gal- 
Hiots are constantly employed, while the gulf 
remains open; nevertheless, shipwrecks are ex« 
tremely frequent, 








The general depth of the Baltic, ata certain 


~“distance, from the shores, is sixty fathoms; but 


neatly in the middle, towards the S.E. extremity, 
are two spots with 110 and 115 fathoms. The 
depths are, however, very irregular, the bottom 
being in great part composed of chains of rocky 
elevations, and, in many places, great blocks of 
granite project their heads above water. 

It was long admitted as certain by the natural- 
ists of the north, that the Baltic was considerably 
more elevated than the ocean; but recent obser- 
vations made at the locks of the canal of Holstein, 
prove that their levels are at present generally the 
same, and that the little difierences which may be 
occasionally observed, are owing to accidental 
and temporary causes; and, consequently, that 
the constant current setting cut of the Baltic, is 
occasiofed solely by the abundance of pluvial 
waters it receives. 


‘The 
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The:tides, which are sensible in the Scagerack, seermt¥ide 
begin to diminish in the Catteghiare very trifling ™* 
in the Sound and Belts, and entirely cease, or are 
at least imperceptible in the Baltic. The waters of tmegutr ee 
_ this sea are, however, subject to irregular elevations ; 
the maximum of which is three fect and a half. 
« These elevations most frequently occur in autumn, 
when the weather is overcast and threatening rain. 
Their duration is various, sometimes only a few 
days, at others several weeks; they are accom- 
panied with a violent agitation of the waters of 
the gulfs, which occasionally inundate the. low’ 
shores: they also render the fresh water lakes, 
that communicate with the sea brackish ; and, in 
lake Maelar in particular, the saltness becomes so 
great, as to render the water unfit for domestic 
purposes. The winds which precede, accompany, 
and follow these elevations, vary in different places. 
In the gulf of Bothnia, the fall of the waters is - 
usually succeeded by north winds, while, in the 
vicinity of Stockholm, these winds follow the 
elevation. j 
Various explications have been given of thi 
phenomenon; some ascribing it to strong winds 
heaping the waters up in the bays and.guakis, Zand 
towards the shores: but, in this cage, “the eleva- 
tions would always take place in gales of wind, 
and last while they lasted; while, on the contrary, — 
they often precede a storm, and diminish, or en- 
tirely cease before it. Others account for-them 
by supposing a foreign mass of waters-to,be* 
driven into the Baltic from the ocean by" W.- 


e 
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Geena Fer and -S.W. winds ; but, in-twenty-four hours, the 


Inewlar eles Waters rise two feet, and afterwards increase 
rapidly to three and a half, while it has becn 
proved, by the most exact calculations, that it 
would require five days to force in through the 
Sound and Belts a quantity of water sufficient to 
produce a general rise of two feet, and more than 
eight days to cause one of three and a half. 

Schulten, a learned Swede, fecling the insuffi- 
ciency of these explanations, has svaght another 
in the state of the atmosphere. In his numerous 
voyages in, and long residences on, the coasts of 
the Baltic, “he observed, that when the waters are 
about to rise, the barometer falls, and when they 

- are about to fall it rises; the movements of the 
water always preceding a little those of the ba- 
rometer. Hencehe conceived, that the phenomenon 
was produced by the unequal pressure of the 
atmosphere on different portions of the sea, by 
which the level of the waters suffers a temporary 
derangemeat. ‘The greatest rise of the barometer 
in the northern parts of Europe, is 265 inches, 
and the least 24. The difference, or 24 inches, 
answers to 34 fect of water ; and this is nearly the 
difference of the elevations of the waters at their 
extremes. The variations which may occasionally 
be observed in the height of the elevations, may 
be ascribed to adventitious, or local causes: thus,’ 
at the heads of the gulfs, the waters will sometimes 

rise‘above the general maximum, from a conti- - 
nuance of winds blowing into them, or from receiv- 
ing an éxtraordinary quantity of fresh water ; 
while, 
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while, near the islands and rocks in the middle of General Fic 

the sea, the elevation will, at émes, be below the Wyss i 

maximum: the waters being there less obstructed 

in their movements. It may also be” supposed, 

that the lunar influence produces tides, which, 

though too small to be perceptible at other titaes, 

contribute to augment or diminish these occasional 

elevations. The fishermen prognosticate the state 

of the weather with the greatest certainty, by the 

rise and fall of the waters, and regulate their 

excursions accordingly.* : 

The currents of the Baltic are strong, and are canna, 

evidently produced by the vast number of rivers 

and rivulets that empty their waters into it, of 

which several towards the north rise three times 

a year: hence it is, that the general currents are 

propagated in thé gulfs of Bothnia and Finland, 

which receive the most rapid rivers. A strong © 

current sets from the head of the gulf of Bothnia 

through the strait of Quarken, which grows 

weaker as it approaches the isles of Aland, which 

break it into two branches, one of which takes a 

S.W. direction towards the islands of Gottland 

and (Eland, where it again divides and grows: 

weak. The other branch, in passing among:the 

numerous islands between Aland the “coast of 

Finland, is broken according to the direction of 

the channels; but reunite near a point, called 
Keekar, 

* Similar irregular elevations of the waters are observed in fhe Caspian i 
sea, and in the Lake of Geneva. Some writers ascribe the latter ‘to RS 


melting of the snows; but Saussure accounts for them by -the Presaure. 
the atmosphere, a 
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PeomriFieo. Kepkar, and combine with the constant current 
“nw out of the gulf of Finland. This united current, 
strengthened by that from the gulf of Livonia, 
runs between Courland and the isle of Gottland, 
to the south ofw hich it combines with the current 
from the sea of Aland, and with those formed by 
the rivers of Prussia and Germany; then taking a 
direction towards the island of Bornholm, which 
again breaks it, it reunites between Schonen 
and Rugen, and runs through the Sound and 
Belts into the Cattegat. 

Such are the currents of the Baltic when not 
_affected by extraordinary circumstances; as great 
ilis of rain or snow, which augmenting the volume 
“of the river waters, give the currents a greater 

degree of velocity, and change their directions. 
Storms of long continuance also alter the general 
direction, and produce strong counter currents 
near the shores. When S.S.W. gales blow in 
the British sca, they force a body of waters into 
the Seagerack, producing a current, which some- 
times predominates over that from the Baltic. 
This cause is most powerful when strong N.W. 
‘winds have previously driven the waters of the 
Norwegian sea into the gulf of the Elbe, where 
being opposed by the land, and meeting the 8.W. 
wind, they are driven back to the E.N.E. into 
the entrances of the Baltic, and create a retrograde 
current, that is sometimes felt even to the gulfs of 

Bothnig and Finland. 
«There are said to be in the Sound superior and 
“$hferior currents, in contrary directions, which 
were 
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were first observed by some Englishmen, who being . 
ina boat in the middle of the*@bannel, found her 
drift out towards the Cattegat, with the superfi- 
cial current; but, having let down a bueket with 
a large shot to the depth of four or five fathoms, 
she became stationary ; and, on sinking it deeper, 
she was found to drift inwards against the current. 
The observations of several Swedish naturalists 
seem to. establish the fact of these different cur- 
rents, 

The sudden changes of wind, the irregular and’ were. 
little depths, and the'strong currents of the Baltic, 
render its waves short, broken, 2nd confused, 
consequently more disagrecable, and often more 
dangerous to small vessels, than the higher, but 
longer, and more regular waves of the ocean. At 
the north extremity of the island of Bornholm, wits, 
the currents rushing over a circular cluster:,of 
submerged rocks, produce a violent agitation: of 
the waters, or kind of whirlpool, called by the 
Swedes, Malt-guern, or the grinding-mill. ‘There 
are also three spots of the gulf of Bothnia which 
present similar phenomena. . 

The waters of the Baltic are, throughout, much ‘sires, 
less salt than those of the ocean ; but the degree 
of their saltness varies donsiderabls, according to 
locality, season, winds, &c. Thus S.W. and_W. | 

_ winds augment the general saltness, by introducing 
the waters of the ocean, while N-E. and E. 
winds diminish it for an inverse reason. In. the 
summer it requires 300 tons of the watér of: the 


General View. 
Carrente,_ 
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gulf of Bothnia to give one ton of salt, and it 
winter only fifty tons ; a difference caused by this 
gulf receiving, in winter, much less fresh water, 
as well as by the effect of congelation. In general, 
however, the waters contain from the s'5 to the 
daz part of their weight of salt. 

The most common aqueous meteors in the 
Baltic, are rain, snow,"and fors ; dews and hail are 


“very uncommon. In summer, and particularly in 


July, a meteor, peculiar to the north, is observed 
in this sea; it is a kind of dry fog,’ sometimes 
extremely dense, at others so thin as to admit the 


passage of the sun’s rays, which reflect a variety 
wf. prilliawt colours on the water. The Swedes 


call it sol-reek, sun-smoke. A meteor similar to 
the jata morgana in the Strait_of' Sicily, is also 
observed in the Baltic. At the entrance of the 
archipelago, in the channel to Stockholm, is a 
band of rocky eminences, called the Swedish 
Heights: the fishermen that frequent this spot in 
‘summer, often see, opposite to it, rising out of the 
Sea, another similar ridge; and ascribing this 
appearance to a miracle of Gunilla, the goddess 
of the sea, they have given these fantom rocks 
the-name of Gunilla’s Ears. Pontoppidan, scarch- 
ing for proofs of the existence of the kraken, 
caught at the reports of the Swedish fishers, and 
concluded, that these apparent rocks were pro- 
tuberances of that animal’s back projected above 
water. A Swedish engineer, employed in survey- 
ing, has’ latterly observed and accounted for this 
phenomenon more satisfactorily, attributing it to 

a peculiarly 
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a peculiarly composed cloud, which reflects the Geerarin, 
image of the Swedish heights. #. Bseore>» 
In the gulf of Finland, a particular phenomenon 
attracts the notice of seamen: ten leagues from 
Hangcoe Head, and four from Ekenaes, is an 
‘plaid named Jussari, surrounded by islets and 
rocks, between which, at a place called. Segerstern, 
the compass needle is observed to lose its polarity, 
afd to fly all round. This is probably produced 
by veins of iron, or loadstone in the rocks, though 
some Swedish writers ascribe it to a cargo of iron 
formerly sunk here. , 
The Baltic receiving the full influence of the Ices. 
cold east winds from the frozen regions of Siberia, 
as well as from the little saltness of its waters, 
and their movement in winter being diminished 
by the freezing of the rivers, cedes more easily 
to the action of cold, than parts of the ocean 
considerably farther north ; and while the Scage- 
rack and the gulfs of Norway remain open to 
navigation in the most rigorous winters, several 
portions of the Baltic are covered with ice in a very 
moderate degree of cold. Generally at the latter 
end of December the bays and channels are en- 
cumbered with ice, and often entirely frozen. 
The waters near the shores, towards the heads of 
‘the gulfs of Bothnia and Finland, are first con- 
gealed, and the masses of ice are conveyed by the 
currents to the south, until by the increasing cold 
they are united into vast fields, which become 
stationary on the west towards Stockholm, and on 
the east towards the islands of Dagee and CEsek.” 
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The clearing of the forests, and the progress of 
cultivation, seem considerably to have diminish- 
ed the rigour of the climate in the Baltic. The 
years 1333, 1399,.1408, 1423, 1429, 1459, and 
1658, are noticed in the annals of the North for the 
intensity of: the cold, and the great extent and so- 
lidity of the ice in this sea. In 1408 the Cattegat 
was frozen across, and the wolves passed on the 
ice from Sweden to Denmark. In 1658 the Belts 
were frozen over, and gave occasion to one of the 
most remarkable enterprises recorded in history. 
Frederick the Third, of Denmark, had declared 
war against Charles X. of Sweden, who was then 
fighting in. Poland, ngar.1000 miles. from. Copen- 


‘hagen ; Charles marched with the rapidity of 


lightning into Germany, forecd his way through 
Holstein and Sleswick, and arrifed on the shores 
of the Little Belt with an army of 20,000 men. 
The moment he perceived the icy plain before 
him, he conceived the bold idea of passing his 
army over it; but first assembled his generals, and 
demanded their opinions. All objected to so des- 
perate an attempt, except the brave Dalberg, who 
replied that, though the enterprise was hazardous, 
he-would answer with his life for its success. The 
troops were ordered to advance in columns, with 
their horses, cannon, and baggage, and the king 
and Dalberg marched at their head. After re- 
pulsing several detachments of Danes on the ice 
they entered Funen ; at the opposite extremity of 
which’Charles saw the Great Belt also frozen over, 
and again, contrary to the remonstrances of his 
generals, 
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generals, determined to continue his reute, but Genera Few. 
instead of crossing direct from Funen to Zealand, '*- 
where the breadth of the channel, and the rapidity 
of the currents, rendered the solidity of: the ice 
doubtful, he marehed by the islands of Laland, 
Langeland, and Falster, still skirmishing with the 
Danes, who could not prevent. his reaching Zea- 
land, and marching direct to Copenhagen, under 
whose walls he obliged Denmark to purchase a 
peace with the loss of several provinces. From 
this memorable event to the year 1709 the winters _ 
of the Baltic have net been extraordinary severe; - 
in this year the ices formed on the coast of Prussia 
were so extensive, that their limits could not be 
distinguished from the highest towers. In 1809 
the entrance of the Gulf of Bothnia was so firmly 
frozen, that the Russians prepared to attempt an 
enterprise similar to that of Charles X., and several 
detatchments of their troops had already crossed ‘ 
from Finland to the Isles of Aland on the ice to 
invade Sweden, when the revolution in this latter 
country produced an armistice that was followed 
by peace. 

The variations of temperature, the force of 
winds, the currents, and irregular elevations of the © 
waters, produce various effects on the ices. “Holes 
are sometimes formed from which the water spouts 
up and is congealed in the form of stalactites ; 
sometimes the ice is rent for considerable extents, 
resembling furrows made by the plough. The ices 
near the shores often experience a sudden coOmmo-. 
tion from the elevation of the waters, by ‘whielt..- 

vol. I. Q » they ~ 
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they-are #plit with great violence and noise, launch- 
ing large masses fifty feet into the air, and affect- 
ing the neighbouring shores so forcibly as to tear 
up trees and remove large stones. 

The mode of travelling on the ices in sledges is 
singularly striking to a southern traveller. Acerbi 
thus describes a journey of this kind across the 
Gulf of Bothnia by the Isles of Aland, which is 
the great thoroughfare from Sweden to Finland 
and Petersburg. “The ice,” says this traveller, 
*« which near the shores is smooth and even, becomes 
more and more unequal and rugged, assuming, as 
we proceeded, an undulatory appearance, resem- 
bling waves. arrested and fixed by the cold. At 
length we met with masses of ice heaped one upon 
another, some seemingly suspended in the air, 
while others were raised in the shape of pyramids ; 
in short it was an immense chaos of icy ruins, pre- 
sented to the view under every possible form, and 
embellished by superb stalactites of a blue-green 
eolour, Amongst this confusion it was not with- 
out difficulty that our horses were able to find 
their way, and to draw the sledges. It was neces- 
sary to make frequent windings and to follow the 
direction of a frozen wave, in order to avoid a col- 
lection of icy mountains that lay before us. Dur- 
ing the whole journey we did not meet on the ice 
one living creature; and the dead silence was 
only interrupted by the whistling of the winds 
against. the prominent parts of the ice, and some- 
times by the noise produced by the severing of 
theca parts from the general mass.” A journey 

made 
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tnade by the same traveller af, the commencement General Fiew. 
of spring, on the ices along the east shore of the 
Gulf of Bothnia, gave rise to the following obser. 
vations: “ The frost is so intense in wintet as to 
arrest the sea in its waving motion, but as the‘sun 
becomes powerful with the advancing season, -the 
surface of the ice melts, and the water runs into 
the cavities or hollows, forming little pools: or ri- 
vulets two or three feet deep. In the night the 
surface of these pools is again frozen, and the 
water becomes enclosed between two plates of ice; 
the sledge passing over the upper crust, which 
is thin, breaks it, suddenly sinks into the water 
and terrifies the inexperienced traveller who is ig. 
norant of the cause. Disruptions of the ice also 
frequently oblige the traveller to lose sight of the 
coast, while the whirlwinds of snow in their fall 
cover the beacons planted to mark the route, and 
obliterate the traces of the sledges that went be. 
fore. These dangers are however compensated in 
fair weather by appearances equally novel and in. 
teresting; when the air is calm, and. the atmos. 
phere, free from fog, permits the penetration. of 
the sun’s rays, the most varied colours are reflected 
from the ice, and the imagination thinks it. sees 
the magic power of genii and fairies. The carpet 
of snow is sewn with rubies and pearls; the ices 
take the form of christal palaces and enchanted 
castles ; and towards the limits of the horizon, the 
vault of heaven is decorated with purple clotids, 
The Finland fishermen, scouring over the: ice on 
long wooden scates, and steering themselves with:a 
a2 pole, 
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Gami¥iews Hole, are also interesting objects. When they stop 


Ices, 


Atmosphere, 


Ditninytton 
of the Baltic. 


to fish, they make a hole in the ice with an iron 
chisel, let down their hook to the depth of thirty 
feet, and are in general successful. While thus 
stationary they shelter themsclves from the wind 
by a little triangular sail which they carry for this 
purpose. ? 

The difference of temperature in the various 
parts of the Baltic is very considerable : the me- 
dium of the thermometer throughout the year at 
Uleaborg is 29°, or S° below freezing point; at 
Stockholm the medium is 424°, or 104° above. 
In the southern parts of the sea the ices begin to 


break up in April, but the Gulf of Bothnia and 


Finland often remain closed till the month of 
May. The winds are extremely variable in this 
sea, but are most commonly from the east in the 
spring, and from the west in autumn. Calms 
are seldom experienced except in the middle of 
summer. 

The question of the continual diminution of the 
waters of the Baltic, which long divided the learned 
of the north, seems to -be now decided in the ne- 
gative. According to the supporters of the hypo- 
thesis, this sea will cease to communicate with the 
ocean in less than 2,000 years ; and long before 
that period its navigation will be circumscribed 
within very narrow limits. The chief facts brought 
forward in support of the diminution are the marks 
traced on several rocks in the Gulf of Bothnia, 
which indicate a decrease of near two inches a 
year;. and the remains of vessels found at consi- 

derable 
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derable distances from the present shores, and even 
on considerable heights. To the first the opposers 
allege, that there is no certainty of regard having 
been paid to the temporary elevations: of the 
waters; besides, the rocks on which the ‘marks 
were traced, are too near the shores, and the soli- 
dity of their-bases is too uncertain to allow them 
to be considered as incontrovertible proofs of the 
general hypothesis: for it is well known that the 
disruptions of the ices often raise the rocks and 
cause them to change situation. As to the vessels, 
as we have already observed, they may be the 
monuments of inland navigations which no longer 
exist ; besides, it is well known that in the middle 
ages the northern heroes, or rather piratical chiefs, 
were interred in their ships with their most precious 
effects. The identity of many ancient names of 
places with they modern denominations, the re- 
semblance of the coasts at this day with the most 
ancient descriptions of them, and the absolute 
silence of the Scandinavian poems and traditions, 
with respect to any material alteration produced 
by the retiring of the waters, are also adduced as 
sufficient proofs of the stationary level of this sea. 
The variations which take place in the appearance 
of the coasts must therefore be ascribed to causes 
which alternately make the waters encroach on 
and recede from the shores; such in particular is 
the general direction of the currents, which being 
from north to south, force the waters against the 
coast of Prussia and Germany, producing inunda- 
tions that wash away the shores and form the sand- 

Qs banks 
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banks that border these coasts. It seems, how- 
ever, natural to conclude that the great destruction 
of timber on the coasts of this sea, and the pro- 
gress of cultivation, which by rendering the at- 
mosphere warmer, increases the evaporation, must 
have progressively decreased the quantity of plu- 
vial waters conveyed to it; whence it will follow 
that its level, formerly a little higher than that of 
the ocean, has gradually lowered: and if the same 
causes continue to increase, the effect must in- 
crease also, until the evaporation exceeding the 
quantity of waters restored by rivers and meteors, 
instead of a constant current setting out, pro- 


' duced. by the superabundance “of these waters, a 


Marine 
plants. 


current will run in from the ocean to preserve the 
gencral level. 


rs 


The Baltic, though far less rich than the ocean 
in organized nature, possesses a variety of plants 
and animals of a certain utility to the inhabitants 
of its costs. Among the marine plants are ob- 
served several fuci ulva and confervas.* The fuci 
are used to manure the land, particularly in the 
islands of Gottland and Ciland, on whose shores 


they. 
* Fucus Serratus Sea wrack Conferva Littoralis Olive sca con- 
Vesiculosus Bladder wrack ferva 
Fustigiatus Short forked Polymortha Palmate con- 
. fucus ferva 
Ulva Intestinalis Gut laver Rupertis Rock conferva 
Compressa Fiat laver marina § or sea bread 


Zostera Maretima grass wrack 
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they are washed up in great quantities, and the cere! Fee. 
ulvas are eaten by the poor. 

Coralaginous substances are met with in davooal Zoophites. 
parts of the Baltic, and particularly in the port of 
Capelshamn, in the island of Gottland, where 
there are vast beds of madri ipores, millepores, ‘&e. 
Linneus, however, who describes these substances, 
does not tell us whether the animals that form. 
them still exist ; it is, however, probable their for- 
mation is anterior to some revolution which chang- 
ed the climates of the globe. Some holuthurjas 
and medusas are also observed in this sea, particu- 
larly towards the south. 

Oysters are abundant in the Cattegat, and round ‘sotiosce 
the island of Lessce, but the attempts to trans- . 
plant them to the north coast of Zealand have 
been unsuccessful. Muscles are more extended, 
and the finest are found in the gulfs of Kiel and 
Apenrade, where they attach themselves to piles 
driven near the shores. Some tellines, helices, 
nereites, and sepias, complete the list of mol- 
lusca. 

Lobsters are plentiful in the Cattegat but do Crustaceous. 
not enter the Baltic; small prawns are found in 
various parts of this sea, particularly in the belts 
and near Seeder Telje, a short distance from Stock- 
holm. According to modern ichtiologists, the ris. 
Baltic and its rivers possess twenty-eight genera 
of fishes, comprising sixty-one species, of which 
the following table offers a general view. 

a4 





Genera. 
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Petromyzon 
Raia 
Squalus 
Lophius 
Acipenser 
Cyclopterus 


Syngnathus 


Species. 


Marinus 
Fluviatilis 
Batis 
Clavata 
Pristis 
Glaucus 
Acanthias 
Piscatorius 
Sturio 

| Ruthenus 
Lumpus 


; Typhle 

’ Ophidion. 
i 

| 
































English Names, Genera. Species. 
Lamprey ) Trigla ; Gurnardus 
Lesser lamprey Hirundo 
Skate Muilus Ruber 
Thornback Surmuletus 
Saw fish Cottus Gobia 
Blue shark 
Dog fish Scorpius 
Toad fish Cataphractus 
Sturgeon . 

Sterlet Pleuronectes Hippoglossus 
Lump fish, sea owl, | Maxinius 
or cock-paddle Platessa 
Sea needle Solea 
Sea adder Flessus 


Trumpet fish 


eS 





English Names. 


Grey gurnard 

; Tub fish 

| Red surmullet 

Surmullet 

Bull head, or miller’s 
thumb 

Father lasher 

| Pogge 

Four horns 

Hollibuat 

Turbot 

Plaise 

| Sole 


Flounder 
Nn. 
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Xiphias 
Anarrhicas 
Blennius 


Trachinus 
Gadus 


Gobias 
Schomber 


Gasterosteus 





Gladius 
Lupus 
Gunellus 
Ovi-viparous 
Draco 
Pollachius 
Merlangus 
Minutus 
Callarius 
Niger 


Schombrus 
Trachurus 

Acculeatus 
Pungitius 


| Spinachia - 





Sword fish 
Sea wolf 
Butter fish 


; Weaver 


Whiting pollack 
Whiting 
Poor or Capellin 


Sea-gudgeon or rock- 
fish 

Mackarel 

Horse mackarel 

Stickle back 

Less stickle hack 

Great sea stickle back 








jj Perea 
| Clupea 


Cyprinus 


eT 
Salmo 


Osmerus 
Corregonus 


Esox 


i Fluviatilis 

: Harengus 

, Harengus minor 
| Sprattus 

: Alosa 

" Excrasicola 
Carpio 

| Aphye 

Te | 

| Salar 

| Trutta 
Eperlanus 

| Thyroallus 
Lavaret 
Lucius 

Bellona 


Perch 
Herring 
Pilchard 
| Spratt 
Shad 
Anchovy 
Ca rp 
1 


Salmon 
| Salmon trout 
| Smelt 


White trout 
Pike 
Horn, or gar fish 
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The sea lamprey inhabits the bottom of the sea 
all the year, the river lamprey only quits the 
fresh waters in spring. These latter are most 
abundant in the rivers of Pomerania and Sweden. 

The two species of rays found in the Baltic are 
most common on the coasts of Denmark, the south 
of Sweden, and Germany. 

The saw fish is only an occasional and very rare 
visitor in the Baltic; the blue shark and the dog 
fish, are habitual residents. 

The toad fish is chiefly met in the Sound, where 
it finds abundance of small fishes for food. 

The sturgeon is most abundant in the Frisch 
Haf and towards the mouths of the Vistula and 
Oder. Near Pillau there is so profitable a fishery 
of them, that a crowned sturgeon forms the armo- 
rial bearings of this city. The fishing seasons are 
March and April, August and September. The 
sterlet is only occasionally seen in the Baltic, and 
as it is not a native of the rivers which empty 
themselves into it, it has been supposed, that 
those met with are individuals escaped from boats 
descending from the Wolga, and dashed to pieces 
in the falls of the Msta. 

The sword fish frequently enters the Baltic, but 
does not appear to multiply there. 

The great Newfoundland cod does not enter 
the Baltic, and the species called Gadus callarius 
or Balticus never quits it. The whiting is very 
rare. ; 

The‘sea gudgeon is most abundant in the gulf 
of Kiel and neighbouring waters. 

The 
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The mackarel of the Baltic. is tess than that of 
the British Sea, and.is most abundant on the coasts 
of Germany and Denmark. 

The red surmullet is scare in the Baltic,. the sur- 
mullet more common. 

The father lasher, in Danish ulke, sometimes: 
almost encumbers the port of Copenhagen. The 
four horns is spread all over the Baltic. 

The hollibut is met with in the Cattegat, but does 
not enter the Baltic. The other species of pleuro- 
nectes, mentioned in the table, are abundant: on 
the coasts of Jutland, Denmark, Germany,:and 
Prussia ; from whose ports considerable quantities 
are exported, salted and smoked. 

The river perch frequents the bays of this 
Baltic; the finest are taken in the channels to 
Stockholm. 


GeneratView, 
Fish. 


The herring of the Baltic is smaller ‘than that 


taken in the Scagerack and Cattegat, but equally 


well tasted. These fish remain “all the year in. 


this sea, but during the winter they keep in the 
deep water, and only appear in shoals on the coasts 
in spring, a part of the summer, and autumn. 


They also change stations, quitting certain parts. 


of the coasts either for atime or. for ever, tnd 
frequenting others. At present the principal 
fisheries are in the gulf of Gothenburg, . off Kul- 
jen, and round Zealand; and in the gulfs of Lim- 
fiord, Flensburg, and Slie. The fish generally ar- 
rive in these parts in March and remain till May. 
In autumn they appear on the coast of Porilerania, 
particularly near Rugen. . : 

The 
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The species of herring called in the north stree- 
ming or stroemling, and by uspilchard, abounds 
in the Baltic, and particularly in thé gulfs of 
Bothnia and Finland, in the bays of which they 
arriye in shoals in spring and autumn, but are 
taken at all seasons at a distance from the shores. 
The annual produce of all the pilchard fisheries is 
estimated at three hundred thousand tons at least, 
which is entirely consumed in the Baltic, forming 
a considerable portion of the food of the lower 
ciasscs. The Baltic also possesses in the genus 
of clupea, the sprat, the shad, and the anchovy, 
but the two latter are rare. Sprats are found in 
greatest. abundance in“the waters of Holstein and 
in the gulf of Riga, where the inhabitants cure 
them in the same manner as anchovies. 

The carp is sometimes found by the fishers in 
their nets, but as this fish is not indigenous in the 
countries bordering on the Baltic, but being na- 
turalized in the fresh waters of Prussia, these 
individuals arc supposed to have escaped from 
vessels conveying them from Konigsberg to 
Stockholm and Petersburg. The cyprin ide is 
also seen but rarely in the Baltic, and only in some 
bays which receive rivers, particularly that of the 
great river of Dalecarlia. 

Salmon ascend the rivers of the Baltic from 
April to June, according as they are situated to- 
wards the north. On the south they are most 
abundgnt in the Oder, Vistula, Duna, and Nar- 
rowa ; on the north in the Motala, Dalecarlia, 
Uleo, Kemi, and Torneo, and in the Kymen, in 

ascending 
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ascending which latter; as welt asthe Dalecarlia Coie. 
and Motala, they are oblige leap considerable "* 
falls. The salmon trout is also. taken in some 

bays of the Baltic. 

Smelts are very common on the coasts of Swe- 
den and Prussia, where considerable quantities'are 
dried for commerce. , 

The lavaret, or whitish trout, ascends the rivers 
in spring and summer to spawn, but as it devours 
the greater part of its eggs it is but scantily 
multiplied. It is most plentiful in the gulf of 
Bothnia, and the Finlanders prepare caviar. from 
its row, but of a much inferior quality to that of 
the sturgeon. The corregonus thymallus is chiefly 
met with towards the north, and particularly in 
the rivers of Finland. 

The horn, or ‘gar fish, is common in several 
parts of the Baltic, and the pike descends. the 
rivers to the bays, and is salted and dried in con- 
siderable quantitics. 

‘Lhe greater cetaceous animals very rarely enter cetaccous 
the Baltic and only by accident. In 1811, a black 
whale of the largest size was seen near the gall- 
stream, in the Gulf of Bothnia. Of the lesser 
species, the common porpoise (delphinus pho- 
cena) is the only one that lives habitually ‘in this 
sea, and at Middlefart, in Funen, is a company 
which enjoys the exclusive privilege of taking it. 

The only amphibious animal of the Baltic is the amphibiow. 
common seal (phoca vitulina), of which it has 
two varieties, one the size of a young ox, of a 
fawn or grey colour, the other much ‘smaller, and 

> of 
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of varions colours, grey, fawn, black, and tygered ; 
the first keep at a distance from the land, and 
bring forth their young among the ices, while the 
second resort to the shores and bring forth on 
the rocks. The people of, the Baltic having 
superior and more certain resources for sub- 
sistance, both from nature and their own industry, 
hunt the seals chiefly for their oil, and this only 
towards the north, for in the other parts they are 
allowed to multiply to a troublesome degree. In 
the months of March or April, the peasants of the 
Isle of Gottland, and of the islands in the Gulfs 
of Bothnia and Finland, form companies and set 
out .in ‘sailing boats attended by ‘skiffs, and pro- 
vided with harpoons, clubs, and musquets. They 
are often a month absent, living chiefly on the 
flesh of the seals, and bringing home their fat and 
skins. The profit, however, by no means com- 
pensates the danger and fatigue of these expe- 
ditions, thirty to forty shillings a head being the 
utmost dividend of the most successful. By 
a law of the middle age, the tithe of the seals kil- 
led by the Alanders was paid to their clergy, 
for the repairs of the churches and the exercise 
of hospitality. 

Naturalists reckon thirty-eight species of aquatic 
birds, as ‘frequenting the Baltic, some of which 
remain the whole year, while others disappear 
after having reared their young. ‘The following 


’ table gives a view of them, and of some other spe- 


cies thdt frequent the coasts. 
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Genera. Species. English Names. Genera, Species. 

Pelecanus | Carbo Corvorant Anas Clypeata Shoveler 
Graculus Crested Shag Penelope Wigeon 

Sterna Hirundo Great Tern or Sea Swallow Bernicla Brent Goose 
Nigra Black Tern Glaucion Morilion 
Procellaria Alandica Aland duck 

Larus Canus Common Gull or Mew Colymbus | Areticus Great Northern Diver 
Glaucus Septentrionalis | Red-throated Diver 
Marinus Great black & white Gull Cristatus Great Crested Grebe 
Fuscus Herring Gull Auritus Lesser do. or Dob-chick # 
Tridactylus Tarrock Grylle Black Guillemot w 
Parasiticus Arctic Gull Alca Torda Awk . e 

Anas Cygneus Wild Swan Mergus Merganser Gooseander 5 
Nigra Scoter or black Diver Albellus Smew or white Nun it 
Fusca Velvet Duck Minutus Red-headed Smew'~ . 
Tadorna Sheldrake or BarrowDuck'! Serrator Lesser Dun Diver . « 
Boschas Mallard Scolopax _| Gallinago Snipe 
Hyemalis Long-tailed duck Tringa Vanellus Lapwing : 
Ferina Pochard or Dun Bird Charadrias | Hiaticula Sea Lark ae 
Marila Scaup Duck Avocetta Reeegtirostea Avosetta ..; : 

’ Crecca Teal * | Hoematopus Ostrplegus Sea Pie -. 

Anser Grey leg wild Goose Falco 2 tus Osprey 0.7 
Melissima Eider Duck Eure 
Falligula Tufted Duck : 8 


# 
yl 
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The awan, the eider duck, ‘and the genus of 
gulls, are those, alone of the aquatic birds, 
which offer any thing worthy’ of more particular 


‘notice. The swan frequents many parts of the 


Baltic, but particularly the Sound, where it is for- 
bidden to molest it except on féstivals and by per- 
mission.. The hunting of this bird was formerly 
one of the amusements of the Kings of Denmark, 
and its feathers are still paid asa tribute to the 
governors of the province of Schonen, by certain 
vassals, 

The eider duck, though its true country is far- 
ther north, is found in the Baltic.in considerable 

umbets...It constrncfa,its aéstetiiefly in the ele- 
vated” precipices of Gottland, in the crevices of 
the rocks of Bornholm, and among the steep moun- 
tains that linc the gulf of Bothnfa. The chase of 
it, and the collecting the down from the nests, 
are regulated by strict laws, in order that the spe- 
cies may not be diminished. 

Various species of gulls abound in the Baltic, 
chiefly towards the south and more particularly 
about the Danish peninsula. In the gulf of Slie, 
is an island called Meveberg, gull mountain, which 
is one of their breeding places, and while they 
are thus occupied a guard is stationed on the quay 
of Sleswick to prevent all communication with the 
island. About the end of June, a general chase 
is permitted, which constitues one of the annual 
feasts of the Sleswickers, and is announced by the 
firing of‘three muskets. 
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General Aspect of the Coasts of the Baltic, Rivers, 
and Inland Navigation. 
The Swedish shores of the Scagerack and Cat- goutncoastot 


Norway and 
tegat are high, and present a succession .of 
promontories and rocks, some cloathed with wood 
or cultivated, others naked and abandoned, on 
the whole having a most rugged and dreary 
appearance, particularly near Marstrand, where 
the shore is composed of steep rocky heads, 
against which the sea. beats with unceasing fury. 

The coast of Schonen offers a line of plains, and 

a shore free from rocks, but with the exception of 
the ports on the sound, the roads for shipping 
are all, more or less, exposed ;_ the best are those 
of ‘Trelleborg, Ystad, Cimbrishamn, and Abus. 
The Swedish coast, from Blekingen to the Gulf 
of Bothnia, is lined with islands and rocks, and 
broken into a great number of' gulfs and bays, 
forming safe ports but of difficult access, and 
visited only by coasting vessels. Although these 
shores are naturally barren and savage, the in- 
dustry of man has in many places overcome the 
defects of'nature, and spread a smiling cultivation 
among arid mountains and heaped up rocks. - 
Both shores of the Culf of Bothnia are Tugged Coasts of the 
and broken; and that of ‘Sweden, in particular, is “™ 
so elevated as to form an alpine ridge lining the 
shore. 

The north and east coasts of Jutland are Be~ Parish 
nerally low, and the northern extremity” of the 
peninsula is composed of barren sands, which ‘are 
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conveyed in whirlwinds to considerable distances, 
and often cover large cultivated tracts. In order 
to fix these sands a variety of shrubs and herbace- 
ous plants, particularly the elymus arenarius,* are 
sown. The peninsula is traversed nearly in its 
whole length by a ridge of sandy hillocks resting 
on a bed of rock incapable of culture, and pro- 
ducing only heath and coarse grass. “The greatest 
of these elevations do not exceed a few hundred 
feet, but they command an extensive view of the 
British sca aud Baltic. ‘The east coasts of Sleswick 
and Holstein descend gently to the sea and are 
highly cultivated. 4. ie 
The numerous. gulfs:-an fon. these coasts 
form ports, of which several are important to 
commerce, and have given birth to flourishing 
cities and towns. The first of these gulfs to- 
wards the north is the Limfiord, which nearly 
divides the peninsula of Jutland, being separated 
from the British sea only by the sandy isthmus of 
Agerland three or four miles broad. It forms a 
great many windings, which make its whole length 
eighty miles. Its entrance is two miles wide, but 
is obstructed by sands which encrease yearly, and 
by masses of granite which project their heads 
above water. Its greatest depth is twelve feet, 
and vessels above that draft are obliged to dis- 
charge at Hals: small.craft go up to Leegstecr, 
above which the gulf is only navigable by praams. 
Jutland. has also the Gulfs of Mariager and 
Randers 





* Sea lyme grass, or quick grass. 
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Randers, the Bays of Ebletoft, Kaloe, Hozsens, 
and Weile. In Sleswick are thé Gults of Colding, 
Flensburg, and Slie,. which latter resembles a 
great river, and the Ekernefiord ; Holstein has the 
Guif of Kiel, the Bay of Colberg, and the Guif 
of Lubeck. cas 
After passing Holstein the German coasts 
become low and sandy. The beaches are in ge- 
neral composed of fragments of pytites, jasper, 
porphyry, and granite, rounded by the action of 
the waves, and which-in some parts are so heaped 
up as to form a kind of! causeways or dikes, of 


‘General Aspect + 
ef the Coasts, 


Mecktens 
burg. 


which the most considerable is that of Dobberan, * 


in Mecklenburg, called the Holy Dike, from the 
popular tradition of its having been formed by 
supernatural agency; it is a league in length, one 
hundred feet broad, and has an elevation of five 
to six feet above the level of the sea. Some parts 
of these coasts also present chalky clifS; and 
throughout their whole extent they are lined by 
shoals. 

The coast of Pomerania and the islands off it 
exhibit the constant action of the waters in their 
numerous bays and gulfs. On the west the pe- 
ninsula of Dars and the island of Zingst form the 
basin called des Dars, which has six feet depth. 
Farther east the island of Rugen is separated from 
the continent by the Strait of Gellen, from one 
and a quarter to fourteen miles broad: the castern 
entrance is called the Bodden and is navigable 
by the largest vessels, while in the narfows the 
depth is but three to four fathoms, and requires 

RQ to 
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to be constantly cleared of the sand that ac- 
cumulates in it; to defray the:expences of which 
all vessels passing through it pay a toll. The 
islands of Usedom and Wollin form the great 
bason called the Gros Haf, whose waters are 
generally fresh, but become brackish in northerly 
winds. It is well supplied with fish and has threc 
outlets, named the Peene, the Swine, and the 
Divenow. The ports on these coasts require to 
be constantly freed from sand, while the action 
of the sea is sometimes so violent as to wash away 


_the strongest dikes and moles in a few hours; so 
" that the labour of twenty years. has..only partially 


succeeded in protecting the port ‘of Swinemunde 
from the ravages of this element. 

In prolonging the coast of Pomerania we look 
in yain for the ruins of the celebrated Vincta, 
the supposed capital of the Vandals. The in- 
habitants of the country indeed point out a spot 
near the isle of Usedom, where they pretend 
they are to be discovered under water, but on 
close examination these ruins are found to be 
merely rocks, to which fancy has given the shape 
of columns, walls, &c. A recent writer believes 
the town of Julin, in the island of Wollin, to be 
the antient Vineta, and which the writers of the 
middle ages have described in so exaggerated a 
manner, as to lead modern commentators astray. 

Beyond the eastern limits of Pomerania is the 
Gulf of Dantzick, the western extremity of which, 
called the Gulf of Pautzig or Putzig, is formed by 
a curved tongue of land, at the extremity of which 


i$ 
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is the little town of Hela. On the coast of Prus- 
sia are the two remarkable® “basons, called the 
Frisch-Haf and Curisch-Haf, whose waters are 
fresh, being formed by the rivers of Poland. 
Fach of these basons communicates with: 
Baltic by a single strait. The Frisch-Haf (Fresh- 
water Sea) is sixteen or seventeen leagues long, 
and one to five broad. The tongue of land called 
the Frisch-Nehrung, which separates it from the 
Baltic, commences near Dantzick and extends 
to the east nineteen leagues, with a breadth of 





from one to three. The part near Dantzic is. 


fertile and well cultivated, but the rest is a barren 
sand, with only a few fishing hamlets. Under the 
sands are found calcareous earth, flints, and ve- 
getable decompositions. The communication of 
this bason with the Baltic has hanged several 
times, and the present passage near Pillau was 
formed in a great storm in 1500. It is 1,9U0 
to 2,000 fathoms wide, with a depth of’ thirteen 
to sixteen feet. 

The Curisch-Haf owes its name to the Cures, 
an antient people, who also gave their name to 
Courland or Curland. This basen is nineteen 
leagues long, and one to nine broad. It com- 
municates with the Baltic by a channel near 
Memel, 3,200 feet wide, and eleven to thir- 
teen feet deep. Its depths are very irregular, 
and it has many banks. From the interior 
extremity to a place called Windeburg, there 
is no current, and the waters are so tranquil, 
that they freeze at the same time as the lakes, 
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Facts but beyond this the currents aré very rapid. The 
rue, tongue which forms . this. n is called the 
Curisch-Nehrung’: it is “twenty°to twenty-one 
leagues long, but in-many places so narrow, that 
the waves of the Baltig: wash over it into the 
bason. Its aritient name, Mendoniemi, or Pro- 
montory of Pines, denotes its having been 
formerly covered with those trecs, but a few now 
only remain, stripped of their branches. and re- 
sembling posts. Being exposed to all the fury 
of the winds, the appearance of’ its surface con- 
»tinually changes, by the formation of sand-hills 
wextiz ‘It is totally 
abited only by 
fishermen and pilots, whose dwellings are in 
constant danger of being overwkelmed by whirl- 
winds of sand, as happened to two of them in 
the seventeenth century. A few deers and hares 
are the only animals that visit this desart track ; 
but it is frequented by innumerable crows and 
hawks, the former of which are taken in great 
numbers for food, and the tithe of them forms a 
part of the revenue of the pastor. 

The whole coast’ of Prussia is low, covered with - 
stones and lined by sand-banks: it is famous for 
the amber thrown on its shores in N. and N.W. 
gales, particularly in the district of Samland, 
between Pillan and the Curisch-Nehrung, the 
fishermen of which district are bound to collect 
it for the crown, and on this account are freed 
from the military conscription. ‘The sea, however, 
brings niuch less of this substance than formerly, 


and 
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and the greater part exported.from Prussia is pro- 
cured from the interior, where ‘1t2#8/found in the 
earth. The whole collected. in Both manners 
belongs to the king, but adds little to his revenue, 
the annual value not exceeding £3,500 sterliatri:. 
The amber brought by the:sea is usually envelope 
in marine vegetables, which are casily detached 3 
that found in the earth is covered with a hare 
crust: both contain foreign substances, such as 
drops of water, grains of ‘sand, insects, &c. The 
pieces are never very large: the greatest yet found 
not execeding a foot in diameter, is in the Rags 8 
eabinei at Kanigsberg. £2) ; 

The coast of ‘Courland: like that of Prussia, is 
low, sandy, and covered with pel bles, but has 
calcareous cliffs, which seem to run under water 
to the isle of Gottland. The ports of Liebau and 
Windau are the only ones it possesses. Between 
Lyser-ort aud Domes-nes is the hill of Domberg, 
of considerable clevation, which serves to direct 
seamen. The gulf of Livonia or of Riga is a large 
indentation, having Domes-nes for its southern 
limit, between which and Swaver-ort (the south 
point of the isle of Cisel) is the entrance, eight 
leagues wide; but’ from Domes-nes runs off a 
sand bank four leagues and a reef from ®waver- 
ort. On the former point are two lights and one 
on the latter. ‘The coast of Livonia and the 
islands off it are in general higher than Courland, 
and are composed of sand, gravel, and calcareous 
strata. : > 
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_The Baltic receives two hundred* and forty 
rivers, besides a vast number of torrents and rivu- 

ts, formed or increased by the melting of the 
snow and ice. Many of these rivers combining 
with those of the interior and with lakes, render 
the countries of the nofth pre-eminent for inland 
navigation of vast extent and commercial im- 


. portance. 


The first river of Sweden towards its western 
limit is the Gotha, which issues from lake Wener, 
passes Gothenburg at twenty leagues distance 
from the lake, and empties itself into the Catte- 
gat by two brancheg:-surrgunding. the island of 
Hysingen. | Twenty Jeagues“above Gothenburg 
are four cataracts, called by the general name of 
Troliheetta, cr the Residence of the Sorcerers ; 
they occupy a space of 3,000 feet, and the eleva- 
tion of the uppermost is 120 feet above the level 
of the Cattegat. Below these falls, the river, with 
the exception of a few lesser obstacles, rolls 
smoothly to the sea. It had long been in con- 
templation to form a navigation from the Cattegat 
into lake Wener, by the Gotha, but for this pur- 
pose it was necessary either fo render the whole 
of the river navigable by overcoming the falls of 
Trollhcetta, or to avoid them by means of a ca- 
nal. The first of these projects was preferred, 
and in 1750 the attempt was commenced and 
considerably advanced, when an inundation de- 
stroyed all the dikes and sluices. It was then 
determined to have recourse to a canal, but this 

work 
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work was not began till 1794; ‘dud its completion Rivers cua 
cost above £80,000, which was subscribed by an se" 
association. The canal commences below the first “""™ 
fall of Trollhoetta, and is prolonged near a league 
before it again joins the river. Its breadthuge 
twenty-two feet, and its depth six anda half. Te 
has eight locks, a large reservoir, and several cuts 
to facilitate the passage of boats mesting. All 
the locks and a part of the canal are cut ina 
granite rock, and the. rest is lined with strong 
masonry. ; ees 

It is also proposed to form a navigation from 
the Cattegat to the Baltic, through the southern 
provinces of Sweden, by the Gotha, the lakes 
Wener and Wetter, the river Motala, &e.;. the 
works for which purpose are commenced. Lake 
Wener is thirty leagues long and thirteen to four. 
teen broad. — Its elevation is one hundred and 
forty seven feet above the Cattegat. It has sevé- 
ral islands, and receives a number of tivers from 
the mountains of Norway ; the most considerable 
of which is,the Clara-elv, or Great River, at whose 
mouth is the town of Carlstad, which has above 
twenty vessels of one hundred and twenty tons, 
and a great number of boats employed on the lake, 
conveying the iron ore and wood of Wermeland to 
the smelting places.. Between this lake and the 
Wetter are several intermediate waters, which fa- 
cilitate the projected navigation. ‘The Wetter is 
twenty-four leagues long and six to seven broad ; 
its elevation above the Baltic is two hundred and 
ninety-two feet. It has few islands, but its cur- 
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rents are rapid, and it is subject to violent storms ; 
nevertheless as it is deep, in some places the bot- 
tom not being found at two hundred fathoms, its 
navigation is safe for a considerable part of the 
year. This lake empties itself by the river Mo- 
tala, which after a course of twenty-five to thirty 
leagues, falls into the Bay of Browick, at Norr- 
keeping, in the middle of which town it forms 
three pidturesque cascades: its breadth towards 
its mouth gives it the appearance of a lake. In 
the intended navigation, a part of the Motala will 
be followed from Lake Wetter ; this river is after- 
wards to be abandoned,.i in gansequence of its falls 
e faFis to be cut to 
the oulf of Slatthicken, at Sceder-korping. The 
Gotha and Motala are ine only rivers of conse- 
quence in the southern provinces of Sweden. 
‘Linose which descend from the elevations of Ial- 
land, Schonen, and Blekingen,. have but a short 
course, and none of them are navigable mere 
than a little distance from their mouths. The ri- 
vers of Trosa and Nykeeping, in Sccdermanland, 
are of considerable advantage to the iron works 
on their banks, but are of no utility to navigation. 
Separating the provinces of Scedermanland and 
Upland, is the lake Meelar, communicating with 
the Baltic at Stockholm by two currents, called 
the North and South. This lake is twenty-four 
leagucs long, and nine to ten broad: its elevation 
is but six feet above the Baltic. Its waters are of 
a pure azure, its shores greatly indented, and it 
has near 1;300 islands, several of which are of 
con- 
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considerable extent and very=fértile, It is open Firs,» 
to navigation from April to November: _ Besides = 
a great number of rivers, it receives “the. waters of 
bike Hielmar, by a wide and rapid torrent, the. 

* Hielmar being seventy-three feet higher than thy 
Melar. The former is sixteen leagues long and* 
six to eight broad, has several islands, but is na- 
vigable its whole extent. The inland navigation 
atfor ded by these lakes has been extended by ca- 
nals, the first of which is that of Arboga, ‘uniting 
the river of that name which falls into lake Ma 
lar with the fake Hieimar: nine locks are neces: 
sary to establish this communication. The canal 
of Straemsholm, by means of some lesser lakes, a 
river, and several locks; forms a communication 
between lake Melarandiake Barken, on the con- 
fines of Dalecarlia. “This canal is in great part cut 
out of the solid granite rock, and some of the locks, 
havea fall of thirty-eight fect. 

The rivers Dhai (or great river of Dalecarlia) 
Gefle Luisnan, Jungan, Angermanland, Umceo, 
Skeleteo, Pitco, Luleo, Calix, and Torneo, have 
all their sources in the mountains of Norway and 
Lapland, and after courses of sixty to one hundred © 
Icagues, fall into the gulf of Bothnia. Most of. 
them combine with lakes, and their breadths are 
considerable ; but they are encumbered by rocks, 
forming falls of fifty to one hundred feet eleva- 
tion, which together with the violent freshes, pre- 

vent their being of any other utility to commerce 
than the floating down timber. The northernmost 
of these rivers experience three inundations an- 
nually 
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nually: the first in March or April, when the ices 


‘and snow on the low grounds is melting; the 


second towards the end of May, when the shaw 


has reached the middle regions, and when there 
‘are heavy rains; and the thirdtowards the end of * 


summer, when the glaciers themselves begin to 
dissolve. The river of Dalecarlia sometimes rises 
six or seven feet in twenty-four hours, and twenty- 
eight to thirty fect in the whole, when the force of 
its current is so great as to sweep away whole 
forests and remove vast masses of granite. 

The Danish peninsula and the dutchies of Hol- 
stein and Mecklen fave 110" considerable cle- 
ite Sufficient to give 
determinate courses to the waters of the interior, 
some of which empty themselves into the British 
Sea or the Elbe, and others into the Baltic. The 
Guden, the chief river of Jutland, rises near the 
centre of the peninsula, and after a course of 
forty miles, falls into the gulf of Randers. Its 
navigation has been recently improved, and it has 
a good salmon fishery. The other rivers of the 
peninsula are inconsiderable, but most are navi- 
gable, and some have served to establish inland 
navigations extremely beneficial to commerce, of 
which the canal of Holstein or of Kiel is the most 
important. 

According to the annals of tlie north, there an- 
tiently existed a natural water communication be- 
tween, the Baltic and the British Sea through the 
Danish peninsula, by the gulf of Kiel, the little 
river Lewensau, the lake Flemhud, and the river 

Eyder 
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Lyder. It is not known when ‘this route ceased. Fires out 


gittind Nei 
to be practicable, but in 1660, : Frederick III. eae 
Duke of Holstein-Gottorp, thought of _Tenewing o 
it by a canal, This plan did not, however, take 
effect, from the different interests of the Duke aw@: 
the King of Denmark, through both of < he 
dominions the canal must have passed. In 1773 
this obstacle was removed by the union of Hol- 
stein to Denmark, and in 1777 a canal was com- 
menced and fiished in 1784, at the expence of 
two millions and a half of rix-dollars; which.was 
detrayed by the government. This navigationhas . 
its entrance from the Baltic in the gulf of Kiel, 
between Kiel and the fortress of Fredericksort, 
near the mouth of the Lewensau, whose waters 
are conveyed into it; Itjoins the north extremity 
of lake Fiemhud, ‘combines with the ‘Upper Eyder, 
traverses the town of Rensburg,* and continues _ 
by the Lower Eyder, which falls into the British 
Sea below Toenningen. ‘Lhe canal has through- 
out a depth of ten to eleven {vet : its breadth at 
top one hundred and six feet, and at bottom fifty- 
seven. The length of the navigation, from the 
Baltic to entering the Eyder, is eight leagues, and 
to Rendsburg ten leagues. The most elevated 
point is lake Flemhud, whose waters are twenty- 
nine 











- 





ivided into the old and new town by the Eyder: the 
in Holstein. It is well fortified, 


* Rensburg t 
former is in Sleswick, and the kitt 
and has a population, exclusive of ¢ ison, of 4,000. its garrison is- 
usually 3,000, but it has accommodations for 15,060, It dermes consi- 
derable opulence from the canal passing through it; the country round 
being barren and sandy. 
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a a wine feet above the Baitic. - ‘For this distance the 
ieee vessels are drawn by' horses, and elevated by three 
wm" Jocks, of near ten feet fall each. Three other locks 
lower them to the lower Eyder; the two first . 
- having cight feet and.a half fall, and the third from’: 
four to six, according to the time of tide. The 
locks, which are constructed with great solidity, are 
twenty-six feet and a half deep. A large bridge 
crossesthe lock at Rendsburg, and is the thorough. 
fare from Copenhagen to Hamburg. From Rends- 
burg to Tcenningen the vessels use their sails. 
This navigation is practicable i in its whole extent, 
_ which is thirty to thirty 3 for vessels of 140 © 
‘tons’; and upwards Gf 2,08" Vakious sizes, pass 
it annually. Its sued are proyided for by a 
toll of one to three per cent. gn sll merchandise 
conveyed by it. 
The Trave rises in Holstein and empties itself’ 
at Travemunde, three leagues and a half below 
Lubeck. It has 2 communication with the Elbe 
by the canal of Steckenitz, which unites the little 
river of that name, failing into the Trave, with the 
Devenau, a rivulct emptying itself into the Elbe at 
Lauenburg. This navigation is only fit for flat 
boats, and it requires sixteen days to go from Lu- 
beck to Lauenburg. 
Heckler The Warnow and Peene flow through Mecklen- 
Pomerania, burg and Pomerania; the first empties itself some 
: leagues below Rostock, and the latter, after com- 
bining with several lakes in Mecklenburg, directs 
its course towards Pomerania, is of considerable 
size at Auclam, below which it forms a bason 
called 
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cailed Achter-Wasser within-the isle of Usedom, Rivers and 
communicating with the great bason-of the Haf. 
From the mountains of Moravia ‘and Silesia the Prussia. 
Baltic receives the great rivers, Oder and. Vistula, 
which have almost the entire of their courges: 
through the Prussian dominions. The Oder flows 
with destructive rapidy through the elevated lands 
of Silesia, tearing away whole forests and immense 
rocks from its banks. As the declivity becomes 
more gentle, and its breadth increascs, its current 
rolls more smoothly’ through Brandenburg and. 
Pomerania, and it becomes favourable to naviga~ 
tion. After dividing into four prit.cipal branches, 
with many ramifications, towards the fronticrs of 
Pomerania, its waters again unite near Stettin, and 
fall into the Gros Haf, after a course of 200 
leagues. The Oder and the Elbe have.communi- 
cations by the canals of Muhlrose and Finow}; 
the first unites the Oder above Iranktort with the 
Spree, which, passing through Berlin, joins the 
Havel, a tributary of the Elbe. This canal is six 
leagues long, has six fect and a half water, and 
several locks. The canal of Finow joins the river 
of this name, which falls into the Oder with the 
Havel. The canal of Plauen affords a short com- 
munication from the Elbe to Berlin, by the union 
of the Elbe and Havel between Plauen and Mag- 
deburg. ‘These and some lesser canals combine 
along navigation through Silesia, Brandenburg, 
Lower Saxony, and Pomerania. Between the 
Oder and the Vistula several lesser river$ empty 
themselves, as the Rega, the Persante, the Wipper, 
the 
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the Stolpe, the Lupow, and the Leba; they are 
generally navigable, and form ports at their 
months. 

The Vistula (Weixel) has its source in Silesia, 
not far from that of the Oder, and is navigable 


almost its whole length, which is 200 leagues. ~ 


After passing through the cities of Cracow, San- 
domer, Warsaw, where it is. of considerable 
breadth, Thorn, and Culm, all in Prussian Poland, 
it directs iis_course through Pomerania, passing by 
Graudentz and Marien-werder. Near Marienberg, 
it divides into two branches, which are each again 
subdivided into two , others forming a number of 


islands. called Werdérs ¥ée. of the branches 


empty themselves into the Frisch Haf, the largest 
by the name of Nogat, and the fowth or main 
branch, which retains the primitive name, traverses 
Dantzick, and falls into the guif'at Weixelmunde. 
The only artificiai navigation branching from the 
Vistula is by the canal of Bromberg, which com- 
bines the Brahé, a tributary of the Vistula, with the 
Netze, which falls into the Warthe, and the latter 
into the Oder. This canal is six leagues long, has 
six locks,-and thirty feet breadth ; the boats em- 
ployed on it carry five to six hundred quintals. 
The Frisch Haf, besides the three branches of 
the Vistula, receives the rivers of Elbing, the 
Passarge, and the Pregel. The last is deeper than 
the Trish Haf, and is navigated by vessels of con- 
siderable burden. It has several communications 
with tne ramifications of the Niemen by small 
canals. 
The 
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The Niemen has its source near Slonim, i in the 
Government of Grodno; runs through Lithuania 
and Prussia, in which latter it has the name of 
Memel. Its banks are steep, its course tortuous, 
and its current slow. Below Tilsitt, towards the 
Baltic, it separates into two branches, one named 
the Gilge, running to the S.W, and the other 
named the Russe, to’ the N.W.; they both empty 
themselves by several branches into the Curisch 
Haf, between Labiau and Memel. The Russe has a 
good salmon fishery at its mouth. The whole course 
of the Niemen is about one hundred and twenty 
leagues. In conjunction with the Dnieper it af- 
fords a communication between the Baltic and 
Black Sea ;. the canal of Pinsk uniting the Nie- 
men near its head with the Priapetz, which 
empties itself into the Dnieper. The Dange, which 
gives a port to Memel, has only a eas cours but 
is wide and deep. 


Rivers and 
inland Novia 
gution, 


Prussia. 


The Baltic receives a portion of the waters of Rasa 


the great elevated level in the centre of European 
Russia by the Duna, the Pernau, the: Narrowa, &c. 

’ The Liebau and Windau, in Courland, are of little 
consequence; but the Aa, or Bolderaa, which 
empties itself a little south of the Duna, is navi- 
gable to Mittau, the ancient cane of the Dukes 
of Courland. 

The Duna, or western Dwina, issues from a Inke 
near Toropetz, traverses a part of ancient Russia 
and Lithuania, and separating Courland from Li- 
vonia, ‘after a course of one hundred. and’ eighty 
leagues, falls into the Gulf of Livonia below Rigas 

VOL. I. s : It 
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It is navigable from its source to.within a few 
miles of Riga, where ridges of rocks form fourteen 
falls; these obstacles do not however prevent the 
floatage of great quaintities of timber to the sea. 
‘Though its current is rapid it is frozen from the 
end of November to the beginning of April, and 
the breaking up of the ice is always attended with 
an inundation that. sometimes does great damage 


‘to Riga, the waters rising above the ramparts, while 


in the summer they are often so low as scarcely to 
admit the working of boats. Since 1801 the Baltic 
communicates with the Black Sea by the Duna 
and Dneiper.. The boats employed in this navi- 
gation ascend the Duna to the Ulla, which they 
also ascend to the Lake Beloie, from whence it 
isstics ; crossing this lake they arrive at the River 
Essena, which they ascend to Lake Beresina. Here 
they enter a canal some leagues long with four 
locks, wich conyeys them into Lake Plawid: this 
lake communicates by the River Sargutsch with 
the River Beresina, which falls into the Dnieper. 
The Gulfs of Livonia and. Finland communicate 
internally by means of the Pernau and Narrowa and 
several intermediate waters combined by canals. 
The Narrowa is the only outlet of Lakes Peipus 
and Pleskof, which, taken together, are twenty-one 
leagues long, and two to ten broad, and both have 
depth for large boats. The navigation of the Narrowa 
is obstructed half.a leagues above Narra by a fall. 
The grandest internal navigation of Russia is 
that from the Baltic to the Caspian Sea, by the 
canals of Ladoga and Wyschney Wolotschok. This 
" navigation 
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havigation commences at Petersburg by the Neva, Rivers cn 
which issues from Lake Ladoga, and after a course #™_ 
of sixteen or seventeen leagues, in a broad but ™" 
winding channel, and with a rapid stream, emptics 
itself’ by several branches at Petersburg, above 
which it is 150 to 200 fathoms broad ; but it is 
shallow, and remains frozen from the end of Oc- 
tober to the end of April or beginning of May. 
Lake Ladoga is the largest piece of fresh water 
ia Europe, being fifty leagues long and thirty 
broad. Its shores are rocky, it has many islands 
and shifting banks, and is subject to violent cur- 
rents and storms. It abounds in fish, and the 
common seal is also found in it. This lake re. 
ceives the waters of eice sixty rivers, of which 
the Wolchow, issuing from Lake Ilmen, is the 
most considerable, being wide and rapid, and hay- 
ing a course of fifty leagues... - 
- The navigation ot'the-Ladoga being tedious and 
-dangerous, in order to avoid it, Peter the Great 
ordered a canal to be cut from the Neva to the 
Wolchow, which was began in 1719, but owing to 
the defects of the first plan, was not opened until 
1732, and in 1766 it was finally improved. ‘The 
length of this vast work is thirty leagues, following 
the direction of the lake at uncqual distances, but 
never far from it. It has thirty-six locks, is seventy 
feet wide, and seven to ten deep. It has three fixed 
bridges, one at each extremity, and in the middle - 
of each a draw-bridge, besides twelve ‘floating 
bridges at equal distances. The boats, which are 
drawn by men, are four days in going from end to 
2 82. ends 
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end; and, in 1791, 15,641 of all sizes passed. 
through it. : 

In the original navigation, the boats, after clear- 
ing the canal of Ladoga, ascended the Wolchow to 
Lake Ilmen, from this lake entered the River 
Msta, where they had to encounter -five rapids, 
one of which is six or seven leagues long, and its 
current so violent that boats descend it in an hour. 
In 1778, thirty boats having perished here, it was 
determined to avoid the danger “by cutting a 
canal direct from the Wolchow to the Msta above 
the rapids. Since the completion of this canal 


‘(which pastes by Novogorod) in 1781, the old 
route, by Lake Ilmen, is only followed at a certain 


season, and by boats of a peculiar construction. 
Ascending the Msta, the boats enter the Lake 
Mstinskoja, from thence to the River Schlina, 
and from this latter they are introduced by a little 
canal with a lock into the River Sna, and by an- 
other lock into the canal of Wyschney Wolot- 
schock ; this latter is a league in length, and from 


:it'a lock lowers the boats into the Twerza, which 
“they descerld te the Wolga. 


In order to facilitate the anccadin navi- 
gation from Petersburg, which the rapidity of the 
Wolchow and Msta renders tedious, a canal has 
been cut, combing the Tichwin and the Somina, 
the former of which falls into Lake Ladoga, and 
the latter into the Molaga,a tributary of the Wolga. 

By these canals a navigation has been established, 
not only between Petersburg. and Astracan, but 


> almost to Kiachta, on the frontiers of China, the 


” navigation 
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- navigation being interrupted only in two places, 


- both not exceeding a distance of sixty miles. By 


this route the distance from Petersburg to Kiachta 
is 1,600 to 1,700 leagues, and it requires three years 
to accomplish it, the rivers being only practicable’ 
in the fine season, which is of short duration; the 


Rivers and 
inland Navie 
gation. 


Russia, 2. - 


entire route laying between the latitudes of 55° 


and 61°, The extent of commerce is about one 
million and ahalf-of rubles annually. The. chief 
articles.for the China market are furs; and the re- 
turns, teas, silks, &c. The expense of transport 
amounts to four rubles the pud.”™ 

_ The Baltic and Caspian Seas have also a com- 
munication by the canal of Maria. The boats 
ascend the Neva, cross the lake Ladoga, and enter 
the river Swir, which they ascend to lake Onega. 
This lake is fifty leagues long, and twenty-five 
broad; its shores are rocky and indented, and it 
has many banks, but is navigable by galliots, 


~ managed by four or fivemen. From this.lake the 


boats ascend the Wytegra, which is joined by the 
canal of Maria to the Kowska. Ascending this 
latter they arrive at lake Bieloe, crossing which 
they enter the river Tchesna, which oy descend 

to the Wolga.. -- a 
The Baltic receives by far the greater portion 
of the waters of Finland, by the rivers Wuoxen, 
Kymene, Kumo, Uleo, Kemi, and ianumerable 
lesser ones. The general features of all these 
rivers are similar ; they flow amidst rocky preci- 
pices, forming imposing ‘cascades, ‘and combine 
with vast masses. of internal waters, filled with 
a; ss « ed 
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rocky islets. These obstacles are, in a "great 
measure, insurmountable, nevertheless some of 
them have been partially overcome; aud, in gene- 
ral, the dangers and difficulties are now better 
known, and consequently more efficiently provided 
against, or .more easily surmounted. | Hitherto, 
however, the rivers of Finland have been of no 
other utility to. commerce than by the flotage of 
timber, or the transport of some trifling objects; 
by the peasants, who are familiarized with the 
dangers of the navigation. The Wuoxen falls 
into lake Ladoga, the Kymene into the gulf of 
Finland, formerly separating-Swedish and Russian 
Finland. The Kumo empties -itself into ‘the gulf 
of Bothnia, near Bicernborg, and the Uleo and 
Kemi into the same oe at the towns of their 
names. . Cont . 





The Ports, Islands, 8c. of the Baltic. - 


The first town of Sweden is Stroemstad,. which 
has a small port, but little trade ; to-it succeeds 
‘Tanum, Graberstad, Askini, and Lysekill, all of 
little consequence. Uddevalla is of more note, 
being a staple town with 4,000 inhabitants; it is 
situated on a fertile valley at the head of a rocky 
gulf, The_houses are of wood painted : its enpone 
are iron, planks, and herrings. . 

Marstrand, one. of the numerous salad that 
line-this coast, derives considerable consequence 
from its pesaen and natural strength, which has 

“acquired 
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acquired it the appellation of the Gibraltar of secu. . 
the north. It is but two miles in circuit, yet has ®™. 
on the north side a safe and commodious harbour 
for the largest ships, into which are two channels 
between rocks and islets. Each channel ‘is de- 
fended by a battery: the northern one, of ten’ 
twenty-four pounders, and thirty-six ten pounders, 
has quarters for one hundred and fifty men; the 
southern one for three hundred men. The town, 
which is,a staple, is built on a rocky height on the 
east. part of the island. The houses are chiefly 
of wood, and very irregular. The population 
about 1,200. On another elevation, near the cen- 
‘tre of the island, is the commanding fortress of 
Carlsten, one tower of which is employed as a 
light house. In,1776, Marstrand was declared 
a free port; in consequence of which, during the 
American wat, it was the entrepot of the trade of: 
the belligerent powers with the Baltic, which 
“rendered it rich and flourishing. In peace the 
inhabitants find sources of wealth in the herring 
fishery, and by suppling provisions to the vessels 
that run in for shelter in bad weather, which 
exceed three hundred annually. Smuggling is 
also a:profitable branch of the industry of the 
Marstranders., ‘The Paternosters are dangerous 
rocks, some miles north of Marstrand. 

In the province of Bohus are the7villages of 
Konghall, consisting of a single strect of wooden 
houses at the bottom of a steep hill; and Kong- 
_ elfstad, a small town of 850 inhabitants, at the 
foot of a rock on the:north bank of the Gotha. 

‘ 8 4 : _ Nearly 
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Nearly opposite it, on a rockypeninsular eminence 
of Uysingen island, is the castle of Bohus, whose. 
situation renders it almost impregnable ; “it has 
quarters for one hundred men. 

On the southern branch of the Gotha, some 
leagues from the sea, is the city of Gothenburg, 
the second of Sweden in commerce and population, 
having 18 to 20,000 inhabitants. ~The surround- 
ing country is naked and dreary, presenting an 
uniformity of black rocky eminences, devoid of 
all vegetation, and which it is impossible to im- 
prove. The harbour exhibits a similar confusion 
of rocky shores, and little “craggy islands, of a 
rugged and forbidding aspect. ‘The city, which 
is built partly on some of these islands, and partly 
on a level spot of the mainland, is regular. The 
houses are chiefly of wood painted to resemble brick, 


which, with the canals, litted with rows of clipped ° 


trees, give it the air of a town in Holland. . The 


port, which has the advantage of being seldom ' 


closed by ice, is capable of receiving the largest 
ships; and a few frigates and a part of the flotilla, 
are usually stationed here. «. The city was formerly 
fortified, but is now open, although it has always 
a numerous garrison. ~ The approach from sea is 


defended by the fort of New Elfsbor g, on a rocky — 


island in the middle of the channcl, and by the 

citadel of Elfsborg, a mile below the town. 
Gothenburg derives’ a considerable portion of 
its Biosperey. from its herring fishery, besides 
which, 


* in Swedish, Gocthe-borg, 
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which, according ‘to some writers, it possesses one 
half of the foreion commerce of Sweden; according 


Sweden. 
West Goth 
laud, 


to others, one-fourth of theimports, and one-seventh - 


or two-thirteenths of the exports. The latter, be- 
sides herrings, are iron, planks, rafters, tar, lichens 
or mosses used in dyeing, together with East India 
goods; this being the depot of the Swedish Fast 
India company. In 1802, the principal imports 
and exports were as follow :— ~ 





 , Amports, | Exports. 
Salt..... dense 2,250 tons | Bar iron.... 121,163 schep. , 
Hemp : 1,419 Wroughtdo, 7,430 
Coffee .2...... 14,000 Ib, [Steel 0.2... 2,466 TE as 
Rice. 05.5... 82,547 Mosses 0.4... 9,298 
Tobacco ..-.... 70,766 Herrings . .. 176,069 tons 


Wines ...... a5 650 pipes | India goods 21,923 rix-dollars 
French Brandy 490 : +S. ” 


The number of vessels that enter and clear out 
annually exceed 1,000,; and the city has upwards 
of 200 trading vessels belonging to it. In 1805, 
the number of mercantile houses was 202, It 
has considerable manufactures of cordage, canvas, 


_ woollens, and tobacco, and builds merchant ves. 


sels for sale. Before the entrance of the Gotha 


is the island of Wingce, with a very high light. 


house. | --. 

The province of Halland, or Hochland, has no 
port of any consequence. Kongsbacka, the most 
westerly, has a village of 250 inhabitants, situated 
at the head of a deep sound, before which is 
Nidingen island, half a league long, with a dan: 
gerous reef to the south. On the island are two 

fire- 
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fire-towers, kept in activity from the first of 
August to the first of May. Mael Sound is one 


- of the many inlets within Nidingen island, from 
_which it is distant a league. Monster Sound is 


some leagues S.E. of the island, ; 
Warberg has 1,000 inhabitants, and is pr‘ otectéd 
by a fortress on a rock, projecting into the. sea. 
Between it and Falkenberg are Cromeleye and 
Morup bays. Falkenberg, on the river Etter, has 
1,000 inhabitants; Halmstad, on the Nissa, 1,200, ’ 
with a good salmon fishery. Laholm, on the east 


. shore of Batsta bay, and on the little river Laga, 


' 


has 850 inhabitants. “#8 7 > 

Batsta, on the south: shore ‘of the bay” of the 
same name, and Toreko, between Batsta bay and 
Skelder bay, are villages of little consequence. 
Of Toreko, at two miles distance, is Hallands 
Vaderce island, half a league long, with good 
anchorage between it arid the main; in seven to 
twelve fathoms. Engelholm, a town of 850 in- 
habitants, on the river Ronne, which falls into 
Skelder bay. There are: several lesser places on . 
this bay, viz. Gryhamn, on the north, Sterbok on 
the east, and Halshamn on the south, visited only 
by Small coasters. The south point of the bay is 
the mass of rocks at the entrance of the sound, 
named Kullen (Koll), which projects towards the 
sea in imposing forms; and on the highest point, 
200 feet above ‘the sea, is a fire-tower. 

On the Swedish shore of the sound are Leer- 


-hamn,; “four miles south of Kullen, -Hogana, | 


Leerborg, Wigen, and Polskid, villages or hamlets 
of 
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> ' 

of little consequence.  Helsinborg, which is also 
inconsiderable as to size, having but 1,650 inhabit- 
ants, is interesting from its situationon the narrowest 
part of the sound. It_is built against a mountain for- 


Siedeo. 


Schonen. 


merly surmounted. by a fortress, of which there re- ~ 


mains but one tower, from whence is a magnificent 
view of the sound, a portion of the Cattegat and 
Baltic, and over almost the whole of the island of 
Zealand. ‘The sides of the mountains are cut 


nto terraces forming gardens, and from its foot ' 


issues a mineral spring analagous to that of the Bris- 

' tol Hot Wells. In digging the sides of the moun- 
tain strata of shells and othcr substances are found, 
similar to those at the same elevation on the op- 
posite coast of Zealand... The usual crossing 
place of the sound is between Helsingborg and 
Elsineur. 


Landscrona, four leagues sult of Helsingborg, ' 


has near 4,000 inhabitants: it 8 a- staple town 


‘and has a small well sheltered port, with: 


twenty feet water.....It is defended by a fort on-a 
little sandy island, and by a citadel on the main. 


"Between Helsingborg and Landscrona is the vil-* 


lage of Roa; and between Landscfona and Malmo, 
those of Bairebek, Hut, Berby, and Allart. 
:Malmee conains 5,000 inhabitants, is well forti- 
fied towards the land, and has a considerable trade, 
though its port is only capable of receiving small 


craft, and is also subject to be encumbered with: 


sand. Its road for large ships is within a bank, 


_which renders the access difficult. Proteeding- 


south from Malmoe,’ we meet, in succession, with 
SG - the 
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the villages of Limhamn, Hokceping, Pile, and 
Hasloss. Skanor and Falsterbo are situated on 
the peninsular point that forms the entrance of 


_ the sound from the Baltic: the former, which is 


the northernmost, has 150 inhabitants, the latter 
250. Close to Falsterbo. is a fire-tower to direct 
ships clear of a large reef that runs off from the 
point. 

Entering the Baltic and prolonging the south 
coast of Schonen, we pass the villages of Trel- 
leborg, which has a good road, Borla, Smorga, 
and Haslehamn, and arrive at, Ystad, a town of 
3,000 inhabitants and some trade: a government 
packet sails between it and. Stralsund. Between 


- Ystad and Sandhammer Point (the S.E. point of 


Schonen and of Sweden, off which is a large 
reef) is the village of Kabusa. Rounding the 
above point, the first place on the east coast of 
Schonen is Cimbritshamn, with 700 inhabitants 
and some coasting trade, to which succeeds Frisk- 
leger, Esperode, and Mathamn, villages of little 
consequence. 

Christianstad, a staple: town of above 2, 000 in.” 
habitants, is situated on the Helge, which empties 
itself into a gulf that separates the provinces of 
Schonen and Bickingen. Its mouth forms a good 
port, defended by the fortress of Ahus. 

In the province of Blekingen are met in suc- 
cession, Solvitsborg, or Soelfvesborg, Morrum, on 
the river of the same name, and Carlshamn, astaple 
town of 3,000 inhabitants. It has forty trading 
vessels employed in foreign voyages., Its prin- 

cipal 
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cipal export is potash, from the birch forests of St 
Schonen and Blekingen, which is esteemed of a ™****™. 
superior quality. A number of small trading 
vessels are built here. . Jarnewick, Ronneby, on - 
a river of the same name, and Listerby, are vil- 
lages between Carlshamn and Carlscrona. 

“Camtacnona i is the third city of Sweden, having 
12,000 inhabitants. It is built om several rocky 
islands, joined to the main by bridges, and has a 
port capable of holding 100 sail of the line. On ~ 
the island of’ Trosce is the principal part of the 
city, which was formerly of wood, but being 
burned down in 1790 has been rebuilt of brick ; 
on this island are also the buildings of the Ad- 
' miralty, Carlscrona being the principal station of 
the Swedish navy, On the island of Lindholm is 
a dock for four sail of the line, excavated ; in the 
rock eighty feet deep, and which is emptied by a- 
‘canal into a well, from which the water is pumped 
by chain-pumps into’ a reservoir that commu- 
nicates with the port. Besides this dock, Gustavus 
ILI. commenced an immense basin, but which, 
though it has cost an enormous sum, is still un- 
fished: The entrance to the port is defended by 
two strong forts, on islands, whose fires cross. 
The usual garrison is 1,600 men. It is a staple 
town and has about forty merchant vessels em- 
ployed in foreign trade. Torhamn, Christianopel, 
and Brcemesbro, are’ small places north of 
Carlscrona. 

Calmar, the principal town of Smoland” or Sma- smonna. 
land, near the middle of the straits of Calmar, has 

: 4,000 in- 
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4,000 inhabitants, and is well built, the streets 
being at right angles. Though not a staple, it has 
a ‘considerable trade, and seventy vessels from 
100 to 300 tons belong to it. It gives its name 
to the treaty by which the three crowns of thé 
north were united in Margaret of Waldemar, in 
1397. Half a mile from the town is the castle in 
which the treaty was’ signed, and which is now a 
gtn-powder manufactory. North of Calmar. and 
on thé sound are Skjalby, Risby, and Burswik; 
farther north Saltwik, Riskebo, Westerwik, a 
town of more than 2,500 inhabitants, with a 
manufactory’ of arms and some ship buildmg : 
Silbny, Urowenburg, Blechel, ‘Hamelwik,’ ‘and 
Witwik, on the same DeOvINCES are villages visited 
only by coasters.’ 

In East Gothland are the ‘two considerable 


.gulfs of Sletbacken and Braviken or Browick ; 


on the south shore of the first is Scederkceping, a 


_ town of 560 inhabitants, and on the’ river Mo- 


tala, which empties itsclf into the Gulf of Browick, . 
is Norrkaping, a staple town of ‘10,000 inha- 
bitants. Its port can only receive vessels of light 
draft, of which from 300 to 400 enter it annually: 
Its chief exports are thirty to 40,000 scheppunds 
of iron, iron cannon, and copper ; thirty to forty 
trading vessels belong to it, and it has manufactures 
of paper, arms, woollens, sugar refineries, &c. ale 
Motala also affords a lucrative salmon fishery. 

In the province of Scedermanland are Ny- 
keeping,” a town of 2,300 inhabitants ; Ottenbak, 


; Outerwik, Trosa, on the river of the same name, 


with 
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with 500 inhabitants ; Seeder Tetje, at the head 
of a sound which communicates with Lake Me- 
lar by a canal. North of the entrance of this 
sound is Landsort Island, where ships take pilots 
for Stockholm, and on which is alight. . - 

Srockuorm is partly in the Province of Sceder- 
manland and partly in Upland, occupying seven 
or eight islands and peninsulas at the entrance of 
Lake Melar. The channel for ships serpentines 
through an archipelago of islands and rocks twelve 
leagues in extent, and terminates in a beautiful 
bason capable of holding 1,000 ships, and lined by 
a quay, °a mile in length, along-side which the 
largest vessels gan lay afloat. The approach to 
the city is singularly picturesque; granite rocks, 
rising boldly from the water, some totally naked, 
others feathered with wood and surmounted by 
villas. The largest island, on which is the prin- 
cipal part of the city, forms two channels, through 
which the waters of the lake rush out with great 
impetuosity ; over each is a wooden bridge.- In 
winter all the channels are frozen. The palace, a 
magnificent edifice, crowns the most elevated point 
of the city ; the streets leading to it, as toa centre, 
rise amphitheatrically, and are-straight and wide. 
The. population is from 80 to 90,000. Its com- 
merce employs 5 to 600 vessels, in and out; of 
which, 250 employed in forcign voyages, and a 


great number of coasters belong to it. In 1802,. 


when 567 vessels entered and 598 cleared out, the 


principal. exports and imports were, (exclisive of 


Sweden. 
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colonial produce, it being the depot of the West. 
India Company): 





Exports, Imports. : 
Bar iron... . 253,419 schep, Com ........ 200,000 tons 
Wronght do. Reitoe Wine and brandy 7,340 pipes 
Anchors... 2... 1,220 200,000 Ib. 
Cannon...... 443 - 747,954 
Tron plates... .. 4,820 100,060 
Steel ..2..... 7,061 - 250,000 
Copper ......3,384 137,940 tons * 
Brass......... 5,482 © Lemons a 360,000 pieces, _ 
Alum .. «- 1,696 Oranges §> 





‘Tar ........83,899 tons eo 
Vermilion ....2,782 
Cabinet ware. .3,909 Rix D. 


Stockholm has thrée merchants’ building yards, 
aroyal navigation academy, and a depot of charts. 
"The only port towns of any consideration in the 
Province of Upland, are Norr Telje, with 800 in- 


‘habitants, Ornwik, Waddo, Grislehamn, opposite 


tthe isles of Aland, where travellers embark, or 
take sledge, for Abo, in Finland. It consists only 
of the post-house, of brick, and some peasants” 
huts; it has a small port, formed by a tongue of ~ 
land on the N.W. and S.E., and sheltered by. an 
island on the north. In the same province, and in 
the channel of Aland, are Gisthammar, with 800 
inhabitants ; and Giregrund, on an island, with 
600. This latter exports the iron from the foun. 
deries of Danemora, chiefly to England, where it 

is converted into the best steel. 
Theschicf place of Gestrikeland is Grruz, a 
staple 
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Staple town of 9 to 10,000 inhabitants. It is 
situated on both banks of a river of the same 
name, ten miles from the Gulf of Bothnia, and is 
- accessible to moderate sized vessels, but those of 
‘burden are obliged to lighten in a bay -half a 
league from: the river’s mouth. "It has sixty to 
seventy vessels belonging to it employed in foreign 
voyages, besides a number of coasters. Its chief 
exports are iron, 30 to 40,000 schep., planks, tar, 
‘and potash. ° Its imports 50,000 tons of corn and 
* 10,000 of salt. : ‘ 
The province of Helsingland has the port-town 
of Scederhamn, with 2,000 inhabitants, and Hud- 
wikswall, with 1,400.. Medelpad has only Sunds- 
wall of any consideration, with 1,500 inhabitants, 
‘‘a manufacture of linen, and a building yard for 
‘small craft. In Angermanland, and at the mouth of 
_ the river of the province, is Herneesand, ' with 
“@,500 inhabitants and an annual fair. nies 
’ In the province of West Bothnia are the towns 
of Umeo, the principal of the province; Piteo 
and Luleo, situated on the rivers of the same names, * 
and having each a population of 7 to 900 inhabi« 
‘tants. Torneo, though ceded to Russia with Fin 
land, in 1809, is in this: province: It contains 
between 6 and700 inhabitants, and is situated on a 
peninsula, named Swensar, of which the Torneo 
at times makes an island. Several of the houses 
are’ two stories, and are of wood, painted ‘and 
: , thatched. 


* The termination in 9, or in a, pronounced as 0, signifies rivér. 
VOL. f : Tt a ea 
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* thatched. The merchants resident here have laid 


out gardens, planted trees, formed walks, and thus 
have endeavoured to compensate the defects of 
nature. It had formerly a good harbour, but the 
accumulation of sand towards the head of the gulf 
has almost spoiled it, The exports. are butter, 
tallow, salted provisions, salted and smoked. rein+ 
deer flesh, salmon, pilchards, timber, and furs, pro- 
cured from the Laplanders, who visit this town 
once a year with the produce of their chase, con- 


_ sisting chiefly of the skins of rein-deer, foxes, . 


wolves, and ermines. Upwards of 4,000 birds 
(woodcocks, woodhens, and grouse) are also sent 


. to Stockholm annually.” . 


Torneo. derives a certain celebrity from the 
visits of several astronomers to measure a degree 
of the meridian; first, by Belberg’ and Spole, ~ 


- Swedes, in 1695; by Maupertius and others, in 


2736; and by the Swedes, Swamberg and Over- 
bom, in 1800 and 1801. Maupertius, who was 
here in- winter, describes it as a most frightful re- 
sidence:' “ The low houses being entirely sunk in 
the snow, which always falling or ready to fall, 
concealed the sun even atnoon. In the month of 
January. the cold was so intense that spirits of 
wine froze, and the wood of: the houses split with 
great noise: the streets were totally deserted, for 
those who dared venture abroad were almost sure 
to be frost bitten; while the winds seemed to 
come from every direction, and with such violence 
as to blow down the chimnies.”, This’ severity of 
climate could not, however, prevent the eccentric 

>. "astronomer 
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astronomer from falling in love with a nymph ‘of 


tress: A recent, traveller,* who visited Torneo in 
summer, gives a more pleasing account of it. Ac- 
' cording to him, the long winter is. compensated 
by the almost continual presence of the sun in 
summers andthe January’s cold of 76° below ice, 
by the July’s heat of 88°.. The church of Lower 
Torneo, on the island of Biorkion, a mile from the 
town, is the spot from which travellers usually 
make it a point to see the sun at midnight, at the 
summer solstice. ; a 





The vast number of islands that line various 
portions of the coast of Sweden, rendering their 
navigation perillous, at the same time that the 
havens they form afford shelter to the sea-beat 
vessel, are in general barren uninhabited rocks, -or 
at the utmost, the temporary residence of some 
fishermen. ‘Three of them are, however, worthy; 
of adetailed notice, either from their extent ‘and 
productions, or from the recollections they call 
forth. 

Huen, or ‘Hwen, im the Sounds. is four “miles 
from Landscrona, and three from the nearest point 
of Sweden ; seven from Elsineur, and four frora the 
nearest point of Zealand. It is about six miles in‘cir- 


Sreien. 


Torneo, and in this region of ice he composed a {ys Bu" 
warm love song in praise of his byperborean mis- ° 


Swedish 


dslands. 


Huen, 


cumference, and contains 5 to 600 inhabitants, of 


wos 250 are collected’ in a little village or the 
Te. - north 


® Acerbi. 


aeredish * 5. 


Jedurils. 


Moen, 


© aiiand, 
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north side... Tle soil, though sandy, produces rye 
and pasturage for some horses, cows and sheep, and 


~aconsiderable number of hogs are, also. reared.. 


The taxes paid by the islanders amount to about 
£150.a year. This island antiently belonged to 
Denmark, and. towards the middle of the six- 
teenth century was granted by Frederick IT. to 


. Tycho Brahe, who erected a mansion and obser- 


vatory, to which he gave the name of Uraniburg,”. 
or the Castle of the Heavens; here he established ; 
the position of the fixed stars, perfected the theory: 
of the moon, calculated the course of comets, and: 
gave a new, basis to astronomy... The traveller. 
now seeks in vain for the buildings erected by 


. Tycho, no other vestige of them remaining than 
. an elevation formed of their rybbish. The island. 


was ceded to- Sweden ‘withthe province of 
Schonen, by the treaty of Roskild, in 1658, 
(Exawp is separated from the coast of East- 
Gothland by the Strait of Calmar, from two to 
three leagues broad. The east coast of the island is 


> pold-and clean, but the west is lined with dangers. 


An elevated ridge, called Alwar, runs through its 
whole length, which is twenty-five leagues, and its 
breadth only one and a half to two. ‘The base 
of the island is a calcareous reddish stone with 
green and grey veins, besides which it possesses 
aluminous schistus, free stone, blocks of granite, . 
porphyry, rock christal, and a great quantity of 
petrified shells, and coralaginous substances. All 


"the élevated ground is stony and barren, producing 


_,only ascanty pasture for sheep, The rivulets 


which 
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which descend from these elevations fertilize their * Sine 
declivities, as well as the border of level ground Giang. 
towards the sea, ‘where are- produced, the oak, ~ 
‘beech, hazle, and walnut, besides pasture for a 
“considerable number of horses, horned cattle and 
sheep.” The horses are very small but active and 
hardy. The island has some wild deer and boars. 
The population in 1800, was 22,605 souls, whose 
Phief industry, besides the raising cattle, is cutting” 
building-stone, burning lime, and drawing the 
aluminous schistus from the mines, all of which - 
are sent-to the continent. Bere 

*. There is no town on the island, but the follow- 
ing places are worthy of notice. “Borgholm, an 
antient and royal castle on the west, it is a square 
with round towers at: the angles, and surrounded 
by high walls, without which is a village: near it 
is the port of Borgebamn. Ottenby, a royal farm 
with extensive buildings, ‘occupies the south ex. 
tremity of the island, and is separated from the 
other lands by a wall ten feet high, which crosses 
‘this extremity from side to side. Meekleby, a 
parish in which is the Principal alusr mine twenty- 
five feet deep. Boedehamn, on the west, is the 
port of communication .with. the island of Gott. 
~Jand, and on the same coast are the ports of Keel- 
“ Jehamn, and Sikehamn. Laiglet and Henderum 
are mineral springs, used by the islanders and 
people from the neighbouring coast. ae 
CEland has frequently been an apanage of the 
princes of Sweden, with the title of county, ‘and. 
as such was last possessed by Charles X, before he 
s TS + * aseended 


Swediah 
islands. 


Gland. 


Gortland. 
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ascended the throne: the castle of Borgholm was 
his habitual residence. % 
The southern channel into the Strait of Calmar; 
is between the island of CEland anda group of 
rocks, called the Utclippers or out-lookers ; be- 
tween these latter and the main there is no ship 
channel, the space being filled with rocks. Nearly 
in the middle of the Strait of Calmar, towards 
its northern extremity, is an insular rock almost 
perpendicular, 230 feet high, and surrounded by 
reefs. In its crevices grow some oaks, beeches, 
and birch, and its only inhabitants ate wild goats 
and sea-birds., Its proper name in Swedish is 
Blokulla, or the Blue Mountain, but as it is cé 
lebrated in the popular tales of the country as 
the resort of sorcerers, the superstitious seamen, 
believing this a name of ill omen, call it ot 


. Virgin’s mountain. 


GortLanp* is eighteen leagues distant from ithe 
nearest point of Sweden, and from Windau the 
nearest point of Courland: it is twenty leagues 
long and seven at its greatest breadth, forming 
an elevated plain from 150 to 200°feet above the 
Jevel of the sea. Insome places the shore ascends 
gradually, but in others it resembles ‘a wall. 
It has two hills, Torsberg on the east, and Hoberg 
on the south. The first is a steep and naked rock, 
on the summit of which is a hollow plain, 1,200 
feet in circumference, and aye covered with 

; “water. 
. * ‘Those who believe that this island waa “the cradle of the Goths that 


marched against the Romans, write Gothland, but the great majority of 


the Swedes write Goftlaud, (good country). 


Swedish. 
Astands, 


Gowland, 
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- The ‘population of.the island,.in 1802, ‘was: 
32,000, chiefly spread over the country in iso- 
lated farms, for there is but one town and two: 
or three villages. Wisby, the former, ‘is built-on 
a rock on the west coast, and contains $ to 4,000. 


inhabitants. It was formerly .a depot of the , 


Hanse league, and the ruins of several large: 


‘ churches and other buildings, prove: it to have 


been of much more consequence than at present.. 
”q 


Its’ port can’ only receive a few small vessels... 


The havens of Capelshamn on the north and: 
Slitehamn on the’ east, are more capacious ; par- 
ticuluriy the latter, which is one of the best ports 
of. the Baltic,: and_is fetended es the..fort of 
Carlsbeit. _2 oA 

. A considerable wanes? oF runic ‘somes ave 
bees found on this island, but rione more antient 
than the introduction of Christianity. Until the 
thirteenth ‘century, the Gottlanders enjoyed ‘a 
certain independance under the protection of 
Sweden, but their internal disputes at last caused 


- their entire subjection to that power. In the mid, 


dle of the fourteenth century, the island for a 
short time fell under the dominion of Denmark; 


_ and towards the end of the same ‘century, .a 


horde of pirates occupied its coasts, from whence 
they. committed depredations over all the Baltic. 
The Teutonic Knights at last attacked and de. 
stroyed this band, and the island acknowledged 


- the sovereignty of the Grand Master of the Order, 


he soli it to Sweden for 9,000 gold nobles, 
When Gustavus Vasa Put an 2 end. to the union 
: of 
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of Calmar, he sought to get. possession of this 
island, as a part of the antient domain of Sweden, 


but the attempt failed, and it remained to Den-* 


Siretish 
Istands. 


Gattlauds 


mark until 1644, when it was ceded to Sweden - 


by the peace of. Broemesbro. a 


Gustavus IV., who got himself-created a knight 
of Malta by the emperor “Paul, conceived the: 


project of transporting. this order to the Baltic ; 
and granting it Gottland as a fief, on the condition 
‘ot keeping in commission a number: of frigates to 
convoy and protect the Swedish trade in’ the 
Mediterranean from the Barbary corsairs. Nego- 
tiations were commenced with the chicfs of the 
order residing in Sicily and Petersbourg ; but the 
war which took place, between Sweden and Rus- 
sia, and the death of the emperor Paul, put an 
end to this project. ; 

“ Gottland iorms a government, and has a bishop. 


‘It has a small militia for its defence, and furnishes: 


cd 


‘a considerable number of seamen to the fleet. 
- In the neighbourhood. of Gottland are’ some 


‘little islands not unworthy of notice, viz: Farce, 


separated from the north end of Gottland by Farce 
sound, has a good port ; and close to its north side 
is the lesser “island Norholm. - The great and 
dittle Carlsce are two masses of rocks resembling 
ruined walls, and without trees, one mile and a 


-half off the S.W. coast of Gottland; the greater is 
/ considerably elevated, and has a largé cavern, 
called the Robber’s Cave. There is good anchor-. 
age all round the little Carlsce, in eight to ten, 


‘ 


“+. fathoms ; 


3 Stredish 
islands, 


Goutand, 


Denmark. 
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fatoms; but the great one is foul, and ought nat 
to be. approached under eleven fathoms. Reef 
Holm is north by east of these rocks. Gottska 
Sande, some leagues from the north end of 
Gottland, is surrounded by Lids andis the ren- 
dezvous of seals. : 

The other islands, in the usual route of naviga- 
tion, are that called the Rock, nearly east from 
Carlshamn, and Hane, near the entrance of the gulf 
of Carlshamn. In the archipelago of Stockholm, . 
the islands worthy of notice are Utce, which has 
productive iron mines, Woermdce, covered with 
the country houses of the merchants of Stockholm, 
and Lydingce, which communicates with the-Royal 
Park by a bridge, and is fertile and well culti- 
vated. . 





The Danish islands, at the entrance of. the 
Baltic, are, in general, diversified with hills rising 
in peaks to the height of 100 or 200 feet, mostly 
cloathed with grass, and interspersed with clumps 


“of trees; the vallies and plains are well watered 


by .rivulets that descend from these elevations. 


' The chief substances found in ‘digging are coral 
. and shells, decomposed and mixed with sand, clay; 


and flints, and generally covered with a fertile. 
mould: masses of granite are also sometimes met 


-with at considerable depths... The climate of the 


island is moist, but mild, relative tothe latitude, 


and so savourable to vegetation, that agriculture 


- and 
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and the rearing of cattle afford the inhabitants ‘not denen. * 
only abundant subsistence, but also considerable 
objects of commerce. 
These islands have been the seat of the Danish 
monarchy from the earliest times. They form 
three governments or grand bailages: the first 
comprehending Zealand, Moeen, and several lesser 
‘islands, and -Bornholm in the Baltic. . The 
- second includes those of Funen, Langeland, Aerce, 

and a great number of small ones. — Laland, 

Falster, &c. compose the third. Lessee, and 

Anholt, in the Cattegat, and some others near the 

eoast of Jutland, are in the jurisdiction of that 

province, and Alsen and Femern in that of 

Sleswick. 

’ Zealand (Sieland), the principal of the Dani Zectands 
islands, is twenty-four leagues long, and twenty to 
fourteen broad, counting 2,112 square miles, and* 
a population of 250,000 souls... On-the north, the 
waters of the Cattegat penetrate far into the land, 
and form the gulf of Isefiord, divided into twa 
branches, and which -has but. nine feet water at 
the entrance, and five to seven fathoms within. 
The entrance is defended by Skanze fort on the 
west point. On the S.E. is the gulf of Kioge. 
On several parts of the coasts are spaces. of rocky 
cliffs, called Klints, of which the most remarkable 
forms the S.E. extremity. of the island, called 
Steven’s Klint; its. elevation is 120 to 180 feet, 
It is composed of lime-stone, chalk, and pyrites, an 
alternate strata, and contains a multitude of petri- 
” fled.remains of animals and plants. On the west 
is 
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Dene. * is the rock of Grumperup, and on the south that 
Zealaid 


saad ~~ of Faxce, presenting nearly similar appearances. 
Gillelyhead ‘is the north point of the island, -a 
-league east of which is Nacca head, forming the 
entrance of the sound, - with two light-houses. 
Ressnaes, the N.W. point of the island, is the 
extremity ofa long peninsula, and Zealand head is 
. the north point, off which is an islet and reef. 
_ Zealand. is well watered by lakes and rivers, : 
abounding in fish. The most considerable river 
is the .Nesaa, which nearly traverses the island, 
and empties itself into the Baltic. Barley -is the. 
principal-grain cultivated, and considerable quan- 
tities of:it are exported to Norway. The extensive 
pastures of the island fecd large flocks and herds ; 
and the Zealand horses are esteemed for their 
strength and figure. em 
On the west branch of Isefiord are Nykecbing 
and Holbek ; and on the east branch Fredericks- 
weerk, with a foundery of-cannon, and a manufac- « 
. ture of small-arms and gunpowder.. At the head 
of the same branch is Roskild,. the ancient capital 
_ of Denmark, and still. the burying place of its 
kings.. It is now. reduced to about 1,500 inhabi- 
tants; and the only remains of its ancient grandeur, 
besides the tombs of princes and illustrious men; 
is a vast and handsome church. - ters 
Elseneur (Helsingor), on the narrowest part of 
the Sound, is a considerable town, containing 
.-7,000 inhabitants, and well fortified both towards: 
the land and séa. It has only a road, though a- 
+ haven for moderate sized vessels might be formed 
at’ 
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at small expence. The consuls of the. trading Demet." 


Zealand. 
istande <, 


nations reside here ; and at its custom-house the 
duties of the sound are paid. Its chief prosperity 
is derived from supplying ships with fresh: provi- 
sions. Passage-boats are always ready to cross the 
Sound from Elseneur to Helsingborg. 

Cronborg,. or Cronenborg castle (the castle of 
the crown), is a royal residence half a mile north 
of Elseneur. . It is a regular square, with a Gothic 

“tower at each angle, surrounded by a ditch and 
flanked with bastions. It mounts a great many 
guns, but, from its height and position, is entirely 
exposed to the canonade of: shipping, which might 
level it to the ground in spite of its bastions. It 


is built entirely of free stone, in the Gothic stile. . 


Besides the roygl apartments, which are insignifi- 
cant, it contains the residence ofthe commandant, 
a church, a corn magazine, and other necessary: 
- buildings -of a smail fortress. . One of its towers 
‘gerves as a light-house. All vessels passing the 
castle are obliged to salute it, either by lowering 
their. sails, or,with their guns.: Here queen Ma- 
tilda was confined until removed to Stade. Half 
a mile from the castle, on. an eminence,.command- 


ing a fine view of the Sound, is the new palace of * 


Marienlyst, near. which is a garden, in which the 
' marder of Hamlet’s father is. sipposed to have 
been committed, and- which is thence called Ham- 
let’s garden. | 

Corsyiacen C ‘Kiebing haven J or Merchant's 


_ port, from. its antiently. affording refuge to mer-_ 
- ehant vessels, when pursued by pirates, became’ 


the 





* Denmarks 


Zea ala and 
island. 
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the royal residence in the fourteenth century. 
It contains 100,000 inhabitants, is partly built on, 
the main island, and partly on the island of Ama- 
ger or Amek, separated from it by a narrow. 
channel, crossed by two bridges. The city is 
regularly and very handsomely built: the houses 
of brick and wood, and the public buildings of 
frée stone. The port between Amak and the 
main is one of the best of the Baltic; the outline’ 
being formed by nature, but greatly improved by * 


art. The entrance admits but one ship at a time; - 


but within it forms several basins eapable of hold- 
ing 500 sail.. It has two royal dock-yards on™ 
islands, where every ship has her particular Mlaga- 
zine. The dry dock is constructed of wood, and 
requires twenty hours to pump it aut with horses.” 
. Copenhagen is fortified with a rampart and 
cansiderable outworks, some of which advance into 
the road; and when supported by vessels: of war 
present a formidable line of defence towards the 
sea.’ The usual garrison is six regiments of in« 
fantry, the horse and foot guards, a squadron of 


“hussars, a corps of artillery, and two battalions of 


light infantry; in all, 10,000 men, besides the 
seamen and persons employed in the dock-yards, 


‘who are bound to take arms when required, 


‘Copenhagen is a free port, and was long the 
only one of Denmark into which it was permitted 
to import the produce of Iceland, Greenland; 
India, China, and America ; and though several 
other porfs have latterly received the same privi- 
leges, the Pee returns still continue to be 

made 
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made.to. the capital. The number of vessels that 2m 


enter and clear out annually is between 11 and 
12,000. In 1805 ‘they were as follows :— 


: Entered. : ; "Cleared out. 

From India and China.:> 25 | To national ports .... 3,975» 
America ........ 68 | Foreign ports .... 1,720 
Foreign European «> ~ 4 ae 

ports 2.4.5. 1,572 6,695 
, Ports of Denmark 2,774 ihe us 
is Holstein...... woe 748 : 
\  Norway.......-. 416 
—_ 5,603 | > 


t 


> Themumber of merchant vessels belonging to 
Copenhagen, in the same year, exceeded 200. . 

.* Kioge is on the gulf of the same name, at'the 
mouth of a river. Corscer on the west, the usual 
“grossing place of the great belt to Nyborg in 
Funen, has only a road, but a number of small 
vessels belong to it. Callundborg on the N.W. 
with the ruins of an. ancient castle, in which 
Christian II. ended his days a prisoner, has a 
good, port: these towns have 1,500 inhabitants 
each, 


five leagues long, and from one to three broad, 
containing forty square miles. On the eastern- 
most point is a mass of picturesque cliffs, called 


‘Meen’s Klint, more than 200 feet high, and prin-_ 


~cipally of chalk, mixed with great quantities of 
fossil shgils. Some parts are entirely bare, while 


others 


~ Maen Island is separated from the S.E. end of 
Zealand by Ulfsund, a narrow strait. It is about - 


Zealand 
island, 


Denmark. 


Moen, 
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others are covered with trees and herbage ; and in 


some places the cliffs project over the sea like 
arches., The highest point is named Konigsberg, 
and Kongs-stoll, King’s Mount, or King’s Stool, 
from its supposed resemblance to a throne: om it 
is a light-house. Several strong springs spout 
from those cliffs, one of which is mineral, but said 


. to produce vertigos. ‘The island. exports 15,000 


tons of corn. Its population is 9,000. Stege, 
the only town of the island on the west side, is 
almost surrounded by water, and has a strong 
castle, and a vast and handsome church. ~The 
island has besides fifty villages and hamlets.’ 

‘.Samsq@, about midway between Zealand and 
Jutland, ‘is nearly five leagues Jong, and is’ com- 
posed of two peninsulas; the, largest five miles 


_ broad. . It is fertile, and has -6,000 inhabitants 


and several villages. The other islands belonging 
to the government ‘of Zealand are of-inferior con- 


" sequence; their names are, Kyholm, Lindholm, 


Veyerce, and Veyeroe-bosseuse, between. Zealand 
dnd Samsce.”. Syerce, off the N.W.-end of Zealand, 
between: Resnaes and” Zealand’s head, is‘ seven 
miles long, and one ‘to two broad. Hasselee, in 
the Cattegat, one mile and a half Jong. “Reersce, 
Musholm, and Drosseiberg,. in the Great Belt, 
near the coast of Zealand. Eegholm, Agersoe, and 
Cmee, ‘off the S.W. point of the same island. 


. Glen, Lence, Dypsce, off the south end. Fara, 
_ Toaree, Baggee, between the: south extremity of 
** “Zealand and the isle of Falster. -Saltholm in the 


Sound, is four miles long, and two broad; it is 
. Be almost 
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almost entirely covered by the sea in antumn and Denmark 
winter, but in summer affords good pasturage to 

the cattle of the isle of Amak. It also supplies 
Copenhagen with marble, free stone, and lime, 

Fonen (Fyen) is the second of the Danish Fonenisana. 
islands ‘in extent, being sixteen leagues long and 
eleven broad, containing 1,376 square miles and | 
100,000 inhabitants. On the N.E. is the gulf of + 
Odenzee, the only considerable indentation. It 
.. has some hills, several lakes and rivers abounding 
- in fish, and forests of oak and beech. “It affords 
tye, barley, oats, peas, and maize for exportation ; 
and has, besides, extensive orchards and hop 
grounds. Fattening cattle for export, and raising 
bees, form considerable branches of its rural 
economy, et he : 

The chief places are Odenzee, at the head of 
the culf of the same name, with 6,000 inhabitants. 
It has some manufactures of woollens, and pre- 
pares skins for gloves, the water of the rivulet 
which runs through it being particularly proper 
for this purpose. From twenty to thirty trading 
vessels belong to it, and two hundred enter and 
clear out annually. Nyborg is a. fortified town, 
of 1,600 inhabitants, on the Great Belt; where a 
duty is paid by all-merchant ships passing through... 
It is also the usual crossing place to Corsoer, in 
Zealand, and has a ‘good port, and forty to firty 
single-masted vessels belonging to it. Svendborg 
on the south end of the island, and Faaborg on 
the S.W., have each two or three thousand Mhabi-=- 
tants. .Middelfart, on the nartowest part of the 
“s VOL. F u : ” Little 


Denmarke 


Funen Ip 
Tand, 


Langland. 


Era. 
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Little Belt; is the usual crossing place to Snoghoe, 
in Jutland ; it is a small town, chiefly inhabited 
by fishermen ‘and boatmen. Bogenzee on the 
north, and Lessens on the west, are of little 
consequence. . . " 
TLanoianp, or Long Island, between Funen and 
Laaland, is ten leagues long and only one broad, 
containing seventy square miles and 12,000 inha- 
bitants. It produces some corn, and exports salted 
meat, hides, honey, and wax. Rudkeebing, the 
only town, is on the west, contains '700 inhabitants, 
and from it all the trade of the island is carried 
on. tetas haste 
Enc, south of Funen, is four leagues: long, 
and from one to three miles broad: its shores are 
indented by numerous cfeeks and. coves. It is 
almost entirely under cultivation, producing corn, 
a great quantity of cummin, and anniseed. Its 


- population is 5,000. The chief place, named 


Smalllslends, 


Ereeskcebing, is on the north, and defended by a 
fort. ; . 

The small islands in this government. are Taa- 
singe, between Funen and Langland; in the 
Great Belt, Ramsce ; Sprogee, nearly in the middle 
of the Belt, between Nyborg and Corscer, -has a 
few peasants’ huts and an inn, with beds and pro- 
visions for the passengers that may be detained 
here by the weather ; Wresen, between the north 
end of Langland and, Funen; ‘Thorce, between 


. Funen and Taasinge ; Dryce, Avernee, Ke, and 


Lyce, between Eunen and ree, ° In the Little 


Belt, Brandsce and Auroe. — 


LaAALanD, 
\ 
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a Laarayp, the third of the Danish islands in 
size, is eleven leagues long, and six to three 
broad, containing 240 square miles and 40,000 
inhabitants. It is generally low, so that considers 
able portions of its coasts are inundated during 
the irregular elevations of the sea 3 it is, how- 


Denmarks 


Laalaad Is. 
iand, 


ever, so fertile, that it is said to produce as much . 


wheat, rye, barley, oats, peas, beans, lentilles, 
hops, and flax, as all the other islands together. 
It has besides considerable forests of oaks, whose 
acorns feed vast. herds of swine, and it also pro- 
“duces a great quantity of pearl herb. It is much 
frequented by aquatic birds, whose feathers afford 
a profitable export. It has five towns, viz. Naskow, 
the chief place, on the west, 1,500 inhabitants ; 
Saxekeebing on the north; Nysted on the S.E. ; 
Rodby on the south; and Mariabee on a lake in 
the. centre of the island. a? deg Ss 
Farsrer is separated from the east end of Laa- 
land by- Guldborg sound, and from Meen by 
Grensund. It is eight leagues long, and from 
ene to four broad, containing 150 square miles 
and 15,000 inhabitants. - The south point, called 
‘Gieddesby head, is high and remarkable. It is 
well-watered and fertile, exporting 40,000 tons 
of corn, and from the great quantity of fruit it 
‘ produces is -called the Orchard of Denmark. 
Jt has a mineral spring celebrated for its cures, 
The towns are Stubbekcebing on the north, and 


Falster, 


Nykcebing on the west: the latter is considered: _ 
the chief place, and has a royal castle ; it Has be- ‘ 


sides thirteen villages. The Trindel reef, with but 
. u'2 eight 


* Anholt. 


Denmore.” 


Falstes. 


Smaillsiands. 


Lessee: 
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eight feet water, runs out to the S. E. from the 
east part of the island. 

The small islands in this government are, 
Vere, Rage, Faye, Lilla, Aksoe, and Mas- 
senedee, all between Zealand and Laaland. : 

In the government of Jutland are the islands 
Lyssa and Annott in the: Cattegat, and some 


‘Jesset ones. Less is about four leagues Jong, 


and one and a half broad. ‘Though chiefly cover- 
ed with a-barren sea sand, it has some cultivated 
spots and two or three hamlets.’ It is surrounded. 
by reefs and shoals above and under water. An- 


_ holt island, eight miles from Jutland and seven 


_ from Smaland, is surrounded by dangerous banks. 


The other islands in this government are 


" Hielm off the bay of Ebletof:, Thunee near the 


N.W. end of Samsce, and Endelave between 


_ Samsce and Jutland. : 


Alsen. 


Alsen, separated from the coast of Sleswick by a- 
narrow. strait, is ten Jeagues long and one to 
three broad, containing fifty-six square miles 
and 16,000 inhabitants. On the west is a decp 
gulf. It-is celebrated for the mildness of its cli- 
mate and great fertility, producing abundance 
of corn and fruit, of which latter it exports ten to 
twelve cargoes. annually. It is also agreably 
wooded, and has game and fish in plenty. The 
chief place is Sonderborg on the west, with a 
good port and considerable trade to Norway, 


_ England, and France: near it is the antient castle 


of Sonderborg, in which Christian II. passed 
seventeen years of captivity. It now belongs 
to 
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to the ducal “house: of. Holstein- Angustenborg-. Pert 


2Alsem, * 


Sonderborg, whose chief possessions are’on this 


. island, and principal resi: dence the castle of Au- 


gustenborg, at the head of the gulf on the west. 
Nordborg is a large village. on the north, and the 


. second plies of the dsfaad. 


Femern Island is separated from” Holstein we Femern ie 
a narrow strait; it is about five leagues long and , 
two broad, containing fifty square miles. Iti is so . 


_ low that the sea is only kept from covering the 
" greater part of it by dikes, and many of its lakes 


ate below the level of the latter. “The total want of 
eminence or wood to break the force of the winds, 


renders the winter season so boisterous, that the 


communication with the main is both difficult and 


dangerous, and the vessels belonging to the is- 
land are obliged” to winter in the port of un 
* genhafen in Holstein. 


This island was entirely depopulated in the 
war between Eric, King of Denmark, and the 


“ princes of Holstein, in the thirteenth century. - It 


' was. repeopled from Holstein, and has at present. 


9 or 10,000 inhabitants, who raise wheat, Tye, 
and barley, and rear great numbers of cattle, 


» Burg, the chief place, bas 1,500 inhabitants: it is 


towards the south end of the island, and had for.’ 
merly a port, but which is now filled up. The 
villages are numerous and all built .after one 
fashion, forming a square, in the middle of which 
is a vacant space of considerable size, and’ in the. 
center of this space a spot called Dingstein, or! 
ee seat of Judgment, surrounded by stones and 

us: Bap ete pibaled 


Denmark, 
Femern 
sland. 


Rarnholn. 
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shaded by a tree. Here justice was formerly admi- 
histered, and here the villagers now assemble on 
holydays. ; 

Near the N.W. part of the island is an eleva- 
tion called the Virgin’s Mount, where the san. 
guinary tyrant Eric caused ali the young women 
of the island to be assembled and massacred. 
In the parish church is shewn_an image of the 
Virgin Mary, which according to the popular be- 
fee was covered with a sweat of blood during 
the execution of these victims. 

The Femerners, though their language is harsh ' 
and their appearance rude, are extremely hospi- 
table. Among other peculiar customs, they have 
one called the ceremony of the window, which 


‘consists in’ nocturnal visits from the young men to— 


the young women, the entry being made by the 
window ; these visits, which are regulated by tra- 
ditional rules, are facilitated by the mothers, and 
usually end in marriage. It is said, there are 
fewer illegitimate births in this island than in the 
neighbouring countries where this custom does not 


prevail.t 
Bornuo.m Island is about seven leagues and a 


half distant from the coast of Sweden, and up- 
wards of seventeen from the island of Rugen. - It 
is eight leagues long, five and a half broad, and 
in 1811 contained 19,000 souls. It is consider- 

ably 


* They sneak a low German mixed with Danish, 
'} Vestiges of a similar custom are still found in Wales; and the bun 
dling among the outsetlers of North America, is of the same nature, 
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‘ably elevated, and the shores are composed of Deamarky 
steep rocks, surrounded by reefs very dangeroug Bom. 
to navigation, for though generally marked by 
fire-beacons, scarce a year passes without several 
shipwrecks, The base of the island is a calcareous’ 
-rock, but mixed with free-stone, schistus, granite, 
and other stones that denote different origins. 
This island forms the medium between the primi- 
tive mountains of Scandinavia and the calcareous 
and sandy heights of Denmark and Germany. 
The Bornholm free-stone is used in the public 
buildings of Copenhagen, and its deep blue mar. 
ble is much esteemed. It has also different species 
of clay proper for the manufacture of pottery and 
porcelain, ochres, bolar earth, and coal. The 
lays are exported to Copenhagen for the great 
porcelain manufactory, but the coal has hitherto 
been neglected, some pretending that the dis- 
position of the veins render them too difficult to 
be profitably worked, and according to others thé 
Iineral itself is of a bad quality, from containing 
too much sulphur. The veins of this substance 
extend: three or four leagues from the. island to 
wards the coast of Sweden. On the shores of the 
island pebbles are met with which, under an ar- 
gillaceous crust, contain particles of-spath and 
christal. ..In some marshy spots, at the depth of 
ten and twelve feet, trees are found so well pre- 
served as to be used in joiner’s work ; they all lay ' 
with their heads to the west, and thoes to which 
the sea water has had access, are impregnated with 
sulphur and vitriol. 

ut The 
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pemek. ~The climate of Bornholm. is drier than that of 
Bombolm.” the other. Danish islands, and from the proportion 
of deaths to the population, must be healthy. : A 
vast heath occupies the centre of: the island, ‘on 
which also grow some juniper and other bushes, 
which are carefully collected for fuel,:the island 
having very little wood. This heath also: affords 
pasturage for sheep.» The horned cattle are in- 
ferior to those of the other islands, but the horses 
are esteemed for their strength and fleetness. The 
spring brings to the island large flocks of rooks 
(cornix frugilega) of which the peasants take vast 
numbers: and consider them delicate food. The. 
‘vegetable productions are’ wheat, tye,” -batley, 
‘cummin, hemp, and flax.: More then forty rivers 
‘and rivulets, abounding in fish, .water the island, 

and most of them find their way to the sea. ~~ 
‘The chief industrial pursuit of the Bornholmers, 
‘after agriculture and the ‘rearing. cattle, is. the 
fishery, which affords about one hundred ton of 
‘cod for annual export. The fabrication of corn, 
brandy, beer, coarse pottery; tiles and bricks, 
wooden kitchen utensils, and chimney clocks, as 
“well as the quarrying marble and free stone, also 
‘employ a part of the population, «The principal 
imports of the island are coffee 17,000 Ibs. sugar. 
18,000 lbs. and tobacco 25,000lbs. _ The centre 
“of commerce is at Ronne, near the middle of the 
“west side of the island, which is also the residence 
“of the governor, and has.2,000 inhabitants. ~~. Its 
port is “defended bya castle, and in 1800 it had 
sixty 
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_ sixty-merchant vessels-and five hundred and thirty 


~ Bornholue 


boats ehiefly employed in the fishery. 

- Nexce, the second town, is on the S.E. Its beer 
is celebrated, and ships passing usually take a 
supply... Its port has been’ recently improved at 
the expence of the island. Hasle, on the N.W., 
Swanike on the east, are straggling villages occu. 
pying a large space of ground... There are also 
some other villages on the coasts, but in the in 


Denmarke 


terior are only found some isolated farm-houses : 


at considerable distances. : * : 
". "The barriers of rock that surround the island 
afford in some degree a natural protection, and 
it has besides several fortitications garrisoned by 
regular troops. The defence of the coasts is ine 
trusted to an island militia of 5,000 infantry ‘and 
cavalry. Coe Beye ton ve oy 

The north point. of the island is-named Cape 
Hammar, and the south Cape Due. Off the N. Ex: 
coast, at six miles distance, are the Ertholmen 
islands, about twenty in number, but Christiansce,: 
Fredericksce, and Grosholm, are alone of any 
consideration : between the two first is a spacious 


port, defended by a castle on ‘one island anda 


battery on the other, 


" The north point of Jutland is named Scagen, 
and by English seamen the Scaw. It is surrounds. 
ed by a reef several leagues in extent. and-on 

its’ 


Jutland. 


Deamark. 
Jntland. 
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its extr emity is a light-house, sixty-four feet above 


: ‘the level of the sea. 


Proceeding southward from the Scaw we meet 
in succession with Osterby, Bryen, Scagen, an 
opulent little town, K Kareldbek, and - Aalbek,. all 
chiefly inhabited by fishermen and pilots,’ and 
situated among barren sqnds.. Fladstrand, six 
leagues south of’ the Scaw, has a port protected by 
three bastions.’ Saeby, a small town two leagues 
and a half south of Fladstrand,. is succeeded by 
the villages. of Lingsce, Varsace, and Asse, all 
opposite the isle of Lessce. 

Entering the gulf of Limfiord, we first meet 


-the fort of Hals, on the north shore of the en- - 
-tranec, where vessels of too great a draft to as- 


xend the gulf discharge their cargoes. »Aalborg, - 


- (eel town) four leagues and a half from the -sea, 


on the south shore of the gulf,: is the chief town 
of. Jutland,.. containing 7,000 inhabitants, and 
having’a considerable commerce. Its exports are 
corn, cattle, fish. 180 to 150. vessels:- arrive and 
clear out annually, and it has sixty to seventy 
trading vesscls belonging to it. -- The other places 
of any consideration on the gulf are, Nibe three 
leagues and a half above Aalborg, Leegstcer, five 
leagues farther, to which vessels of moderate bur- 
den go up, and Nykeebing on the isle of Mor. 

” Mariager is.on the south shore of. the gulf. of 
the same name, four leagues from its entrance, 
and Randers on the north shore of its*gulf, five 


leagués from the entrance ;  the-latter has 4 or 


5,000 
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3,000 inhabitants.-’ Grenaw is a small town, as is Denmark. 
- Ebletoft, on the east shore of a large bay, formed Jud. 
by two ‘peninsulas. Aarhus, on the west shore: 
of the bay of Kalee, has 4,000 inhabitants, con- 
siderable distilleries and breweries, Horsens, at 
the head of the gulf of the same name, three 
leagues and a half from its entrance, has 2,500 
inhabitants. Weile is also at the head of a gulf, « 
Fredericia, a fortified town on a promontory 
at the entrance of the Little Belt, has 3 to 4,000 
inhabitants, and some manufactures, - lis port ‘is 
inconvenient and badly sheltered, and it has little 
trade, The merchant vessels passing through the 
Little Belt pay toll here. Snoghoe, a hamlet of 
two or three habitations, ‘on a sandy hillock pros. 
Jecting into the seq, is the usual crossing place to 
Middelfart in Funen, : 7 : 
- Colding, at the head of a gulfand at the thouth ” 
of the little river Aue, which separates Jutland 
and Sleswick, is‘a commercial town of 2,000° in- 
habitants, and has a royal castle. - Its’ port is two 
miles in circuit, and has a depth for the largest 
vessels, 


en 


Hadersleben is the first place of any cori- sewer. : 
sideration in Sleswick, is two leagues and a half up 
a narrow gulf, has 4,000 inhabitants, and a port 
for small vessels, Apenrade, on the gulf of the 
same name, has a port for middling sized vessels? 
and some trade. Flensborg, at+the head of a 


gulf six leagues froni its entrance, is the most po-° 
: pulous 


"Denmark. 


Sleswick, 
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pulous and commercial town of Sleswick, having” 
12,000 inhabitants. It is defended by a castle,” 


has numerous distilleries, a sugar refinery, a to- 


bacco manufactory, tanneries, manufactories of 
paper, sail-cloth, cordage, bricks and tiles, and 
three merchants’ building yards. At the entrance 
of the gulf are some banks, but the largest ships 
can go up and lay in the port off the town, which 
however, requires to be occasionally cleared of 
the mud carried into it by a little river... Its trade 
is chiefly with the Danish islands and Norway. 
Its exports are brandy, corn, provisions, hides, &c. 
It has 120 commercial houses, and in 1782 had 
134 vessels of six to 100 lasts; in 1788, 156 of 
ten to 120 lasts; in 1797, 257 of ten to 140 


‘Jasts, manned by 1,600 seamen. 


. Sleswick, the chief town of the dutchy, is at 
the head of the Gulf of Slie, seven leagues from 
jts entrance, has 6,000 inhabitants, some handsome 
buildings, manufactories of cambricks and thread. 
It was antiently one of the Hanse towns, but its 
trade is much declined. The natural entrance to 
its port being filled up with sand, a canal has been 
cut jnto it with thirteen feet depth. Kappel, on 
the west shore of the entrance of the Gulf of Slie, 
is an opulent little town, the inhabitants of which, 
amounting to five or 600, farm the. fishery in 
the gulf Eckernforde, at the head of the deep 
gulf of the same name, is a handsome town with 
wide streets, planted with rows of trees; and with 
a spacious and secure port. ; 


—_—_——— 


The « 
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The principal port town of Hotsreiy, in the 
Baltic, is Kiel, at the head of the gulf that se- 
parates the dutchies of Sleswick and Holstein: it 
contains 7,000 inhabitants, has an annual fair in 

_Jamuary, and an university. (See canal of Hol- 
stein or of Kiel.) A packet sails between this 
town and Copenhagen. The entrance of the 
Gulf .of Kiel is defended by the fortress of 
Christianspriis, or Frederiksort, on the ‘west 
shore. : . 

.+' ‘The other ports of Holstein ‘are Hochfield, 
Lutgtenburg, on a little river that falls into the 
Bay of Colberg, Heligenhafen, within the island 
of Femern, and Neustadt, ona bay of the-Gulf of 
Lubeck. eed : 


“ 





‘The territory of Lueck consists of the city, 
the town of Travemunde, the town of Bergedorp, 
on the Elbe, in common with Hamburg, the 

. territory called the four countries, some bailiwicks 
in the dutchy of Saxe-Lauenbourg, and some do- 

_ mains on the frontiers of Holstein. 
The city of Lunucx is situated on the Trave,. 


Hoisteia. 


Lubeck 


five leagues from its mouth, -and has thirty to. 


40,000 inhabitants: it’ was Iong at the head of 
the Hanse towns, and possessed one of the most 
respectable military marines of the north. After 
the fall of this association, it still continuing a 


‘free imperial city, its commerce remained very:. 
considerable, though chiefly confined to transit 


and commission, exchanging the productions of 
., Germany; 





wMecklen. 
burg. 
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Germany, France, Spain, Portugal, and England, 
against those of the north. In 1802 it had. 
seventy to eighty merchant vessels of burthen, 
and in the same year there entered 1,368 vessels, 
and. cleared out 1,234 It has manufactories of 
cordage and sail-cloth, sugar refineries and to- 
bacco manufactories, and builds merchant vessels. 
Travemunde is a village of fishermen and pilots, 
on the north bank of the river; it has a fortress 
mounting forty cannons. Its port, where vessels 
above 200 tons lighten to ascend to Lubeck, can 
hold sixty sail. A packet sails between this place 
and Petersburg. . 





The Duchy of MeckLensure js bounded on the 
west by the river Trave, and on the east by the 
Trebel. - Its ports are Rovenhagen and Dassau _ 
on the Trave. Wismar, on a bay within the isle 
of Poel, has a port for large vessels, a considerable 
trade, and five to 6,000 inhabitants: Beidendorf, 
Dobberan, frequented for sea-bathing, and Gorts 
are small pla ces between Wismar andR ostock. 

Rostock, on the left bank of the Warnaw, three 


‘Jeagues from its mouth, is the most considerable 


town of .the dutchy, having 15,000 inhabitants. 


At is the entrepét‘ of the foreign commerce, ex- 


porting the productions of the territory, viz. 
corn, hemp, flax, hops, wax, honey, cattle, butter, 
cheese, apples and feathers. In 1807, it had 147 


- distilleries and sixty-one breweries. The extent 
of its trade fluctuates with the political events. 


In 
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Tn 1788, 118 vessels from Rostock, bearing the 
Mecklenburg flag, passed the sound. In 
1790—339; in 1796—193; in 1799~—137; in 
1800—278.. Vessels of burden lighten or dis- 
charge at Warnemunde, at the mouth of the river 
on the left bank, where is a fort to defend the 
entrance. ; 





SwepisH Pomerania is bounded on the west sven 


by the Trebel and on the east by the Peene. -. Its 
ports are Damgarten, at the mouth of the Trebel, 
or Rekenitz, in the basin des Dars, and Barth on 
the same basin, both’ only capable of receiving 
small craft under six feet draft. 

Stralsund, the chief town, has 10,060 inhabitants. 


It was formerly fortified but is now open. Its. 


_ port is enclosed by jettics, but its access is diffi- 
‘cult from sand-banks, and is defended by some 
works on the little island Danholm. It has a 
considerable trade, exporting brandy, starch, 
linens; woolJens, &c.. . 

‘The other ports are Greifswald, on the Riak, 


which forms a good port; the town is well built. — 
Wolgast, within the isle of Ruden, Lasshan, , 


within the isle of Usedom, and Frezendorf, on the 
left bank of the Peene. 2 


We have already ncticed, generally, the islands ; 


off the coast of Swedish Pomerania. Zingst, the 
westernmost, is a long narrow strip of land, partly 
enclosing the basin des Dars: on it is the*village 
of Hinterwish. 


Pomeranias 


RvcEN - 


Rugentstand. 
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Rueen Isianp is separated from Pomerania by 
the Strait of Gellen. Its shape is so very irre- 
‘gular, that no determinate length or breadth 
would give any idea of its size, but it is calculated 
to contain 142,000 acres.- It- consists of the 
island proper and three peninsulas, Jasmund on 
the N.E., Wittow on the north, and Monguth on 
‘the S.E. These different parts have several ele- 
vations, called mountains by the natives: The 
peninsula of Jasmund is terminated by a pro- 
montory of' chalky cliffs, resembling the ruins of 
an immense building, interspersed with trees, and 
from’ which a torrent tumbles with impetuosity 
into the sea, above which-the highest part of the 
promontory is 430 feet. The peninsula of Wit- 
tow also terminates in a similar, but less elevated 
promontory, named Arcona. Chalk predominates 
in these two peninsulas; the general soil of the. 
other parts is sand and clay mixed with shells: 
blocks of granite are also met with, and the north 
coast, in particular, is covered with pyrites, frag-. 
ments of coral and jasper, and porphyry. It also 
affords china earth and clays for pottery. 

The island is well watered by lakes and rivulets 
and produces all kinds of grain and vegetables 


- in the greatest abundance. - It has good horses 


and excellent hortted cattle, but the sheep are in- 
ferior. The wild animals are deer, hares, and 
foxes. The Rugeners breed great quantities of 


geese which they smoke for exportation. 


In tae middle of the peninsula of Jasmund, 400 
feet above the sea, is a large lake, near which are 
several 
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several antient mounds and ramparts of earth, Rugen tise. 
supposed by the natives to be the burying places 
of the Huns,* a number of earthen vases being 
found in the mounds. Rudely cut large square 
stones are also met with in several parts of the 
island, which are supposed to have served as altars. 

The population of the island is 25,000. The Ru- 
geners are extremely industrious, the produce of 
the soil, their cattle, geese and the herring fishery 
supplying them with objects of foreign commerce, 

. and which they export from some roads (the island. 
having no port,) and particularly from the village 
of Schaprode on the west. The annual export 
of corn from the island is 1,600 lasts. 

The island has two towns and several. villages, 
Bergen, the chief place, is near the N.E. part of 
the island of Rugen Proper, and situated on an 
eminence that commands a view of the greater 

“part of the island, It has 15 to 1,600 inhabitants, 
Saagard, the second town, is on the interior of the 
peninsula of Jasmund, has 800 inhabitants, and 
near it is a’ mineral spring resorted to both by the 
natives and strangers, ; : 

Rugen belonged to Denmark from the twelfth 
to the fourteenth century, when it passed by.con- 
vention to the Dukes of Pomerania, whose house 
becoming extinct, Sweden Sot. possession of its 
territories by the peace of Westphalia, in 1648, 
when Rugen was erected int & principality, to 

VOL. I. x : _ .. which 


| These mounds, of which there are others in various parts of the island, 
are called Hunengrebre, which properly signifigs giant’s grave : they are 
weually between forty and sixty feet long, 
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Mamtsande which was attached the office of Grand. Hhints- 
man of the. Empire. : 

The neighbouring parts of the continent being 
a monotonous lev el, the island of Rugen is visited 
for its picturesque beauties by many Germans, one 
of whom has elegantly celebrated the promontory 
of Arcona, the rocks of Jasmund, and its sacred 
‘woods and tumuli, aad . mo 

_ The smali islands dependant on Rugen are nu- 
merous: the principal is Hidensee on the west, 
whose inhabitants have little external communica- 
tions; they speak a rude dialect of the high Ger- 
man,: mixed with many Danish, Swedish and obso- 
lete Teutonic words. . ‘Their occupations are rear- 
ing a few cattle, whose dung is their principal 
fuel, the island having no wood; fishing for 
their subsistence, and collecting the amber 
which is occasionally driven on the shores. “Un-_ 
mantz island, also on the west, 1s next in conside- 
ration ; and all the others, amounting to upwards 
of a dozen, are insignificant. 

The coasts of Rugen are celebrated: in the 
annals of shipwreck, searce a year passing without 
several vessels being stranded on the shores of the 
-peninsulas and-on Hidensee. Several antient 
regulations are still in force’ respecting shipwrecks. 
When a vessel riakes the signal of distress, the 
inhabitants of the coast are bound to hasten to her 
assistance, and first to endeavour to gave the crew. - 
“The persons who arrive first are entitled-to a pre- - 
ference for salvage, but none is to enforce his ser- 


vices if the crew is alone able to save the cargo. 
‘The 
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The salvage allowed is also very trifling, “and the Bess tesa, 
goods saved are to be taken care of by the magis- 
trates of the district, who are immediately to 
give notice to the Shipwreck Office.’ 

The Prussian dominions on the Baltic extend Prussian Pes 
from the Peene to beyond Memel. On the Prussian. ; 
side of the Peene is the Anclam, with 3,000 in- 
habitants and some trade. : 

_ The islands of Usedom, Ruden and Wollin are 
formed. by the alluvion of the Peene: and Oder : 
they are very low, in some parts fertile and in 
others a barren sand. They abound with game 
and have abundant fisheries, Ruden, the westerns 
most, is separated from the main land by the 
channel of Peenemunde, the western entrance of 
the Gros-Haf. - Usedom, the middle island, is five 
leagues long, but of very irregular breadth :~it hag 

.4 little town of the same name. on the west, with 
1,700 inhabitants. Wollin is six leagues in circuit, 
and is separated from Usedom by the channel into: 
the Haf, called Swinemande. ‘This island has 
considerable pastures, and a great eel fishery is 
carried on in the basin within it; called the 
Pitter, The town of Wollin ison the S: side of 
the island and on the channel of Divenow, which 
is the east outlet of the Haf and is crossed by a - 
bridge, * on 

Uckermunde on the Ucker, which falls into the 
Hat, has 1,600 inhabitants and builds a number of 
small vessels, 

Srerriy on the Oder, forty miles front. its 
mouth, is strongly fortified, and has 17,000 inhabi- 

x 2 tants. 
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Prosisn Potants. Vessels of moderate burthen go up .to it, 
cand large ones discharge at Swinemunde. Its 
trade is very considerable, exporting ship-timber . 
chiefly to England, fruits to Russia,* the linens of 
Silesia, &c. The imports are manufactured goods 
from. England, salt, wines ..and fruits from 
France, Spain, and Portugal, and linseed from 
Russia... Of late years it had 160 merchant vessels _ 
of burden (13,000 lasts) and manned by 1,000 
seamen.* It has considerable manufactures of 
woollens, linens, soap, oil, paper, tanneries and 
distilleries. ‘The little town of Dram above Stettin . 
- has an annual linen fair; and from Politz, near the, 

. Mouth of the Oder, are exported several thou-* 
sand bushels of -hops, chiefly to Sweden. 

The other ports of Prussian Pomerania are 
Camin, ‘Traptow, .-Tornhaven, Langenhagen, 
Colberg, a strong fortress at the mouth of the Per- 
sante, ..Schulzenhagen, Cassimirsburg, Coeslin, 
Rugenwalde, Stolpemunde, Smollin on the Lai- 
pow, and Leba on the shallow lagoon called the 
Leba sea. ; 
~ In Polish Prussia are , Hela, at the sea of 
the long peninsula that forms the bay of Putzig, 

a village where vessels bound to Dantzick ‘alee 
pilots. : 

Prsion For DanTzicx is a very “strongly fortified city with 
42,000 inhabitants :. it is situated on the main, or 

~ western 
. * CKefly apples and pears. Between 1770 and 1776, the annual average 


éxport was 1,767 tons; between 1777 and 1786, 2,053tons; between 1787 
and 1796, 3,714 tong, --. 
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western branch of the Vistula five miles from its Prosi Po 
mouth, and at the confluence of the little rivers 
‘Motlau and Radaine, which form its port, and 
to which vessels arrive by the artificial canal, 
called Neufahrwasser, cut to give a new channel 
‘to the Vistula, the old one being choaked up. 
The entrance of the channel is defended by the 
‘forts of Weixelmunde and Wester Schantze. Dant- 
-zick is solidly but not haridsomely built, the vesti- 
‘bules of the houses projecting into the streets, 
disfigure them. The houses are generally five 
stories. The principal public edifices are the 
‘arsenal, a lyceum, cabinet ‘of natural history, as- 
tronomical observatory, twelve Lutheran, two 
Calvanist, and seven Catholic churches. It has 
“vast magazines to receive the corn of Poland and 
“four building yards. It has manufactures’of gold 
and silver lace, woollens, morocco leather, ‘salt- 
petre, vitriol, steel, potash, brandy, and liqueurs. 
“The exports are rye, barley, and malt, oat, peas, 
‘timber, beer, brandy. (12,000 bar.) horse-hair, 
hog’ s bristles, feathers, wool, amber, honey, wax 
and linens. ‘The imports, English manufactures 
and London porter,- Dutch and Swedish herrings, 
* Brasil wood, oranges, lemons, and other fruits, 
lead, coffee near two millions of pounds, tea 
* about 30,000Ibs., raw sugar about two millions 
_ of pounds, refined ditto one million and a half, 
indigo 16,000 lbs., French wines 6,583 pipes. In 
1798 the exports amounted to 5,883,921 German: 
. crowns, and the. imports to 1,925, 395.6 In 1802 
the movement of the port was as follows :— 
x8 7) England 


Prossian Po 
and. + : 
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VESSELS. 
cinta 


Entered from. 3 Cleared out for.’ 


England .....2....505..0.,... 526 


Denmark ........5.366.... 
East Friezeland ....274.... 


.- R79 





Holland............ Q6T vases 0 ATA 
Sweden ......5.6...186,..04.8. 129° 
Prussia .. 03. ..ceee 860506 
Bremen, .i....e000- 4ucccvecs 
France Pie oh Seer 
Spain... ei... 
Italy... 0. e ces aces a ) Que 


America eyeee.ee.. 2 Le. 
Russias. vee ees eee 
Tripolit..ifis. cece. useeeees 1 





1,748 “4,678 

, About eight miles west of Dantzick is the con-_ 
vent of Oliva, composed of vast. buildings and 
extensive gardens. It is celebrated for the signing 
‘of the treaty which, in 1660, put an end to the 
Jong and bloody wars between Russia, Denmark, 
Sweden, and Brandenburg. ° 

Pillau is a fortified town on a peninsula, washed. 


by ‘the Fisch Haf on one side, and by the Baltic ° 


on the other, and which from its fertility and agree- . 
able climate is called the paradise of Prussia. Fisch- 
hausen is a small town between Pillau and the 


Pregel.’ 


Kénicsserc, the capital of Prussia Proper, is 


_ built on an island in the mouth of the Pregel, 


which + 
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“which communicates with the main ‘by seven Pris re 
bridges; the entrance of the river being crossed 
by a bar, with only seven feet, vessels of greater 
draft discharge into flat boats at Pillau. -Kénigs+ 
berg has several magnificent palaces, a strong 
citadel, an university, and an exchange: its popu- 
lation ‘is 55,000. It exports the same objects ag 
Dantzick, by 660 to 700 vessels annually. . Its 
- chief manufactures are woollens, linens, . ribbands, 
soap, and leather. 

The other places of any note on the Frisch Haf, 
are Braunsberg on the Sarim, Frauenburg on the 
Passarge, a small insignificant town, but which 
contains the remains of Copernicus who. died 
cannon of its.college. Elbing, at the mouth of the 
river of its name, which issues from lake Dramsen, 
has 18,000 inhabitants, and exports to a consider: 
’ able extent;” corn, starch, linseed ojl, soap,. cords 

age, sail-cloth, ‘saltpetre, and potash.. It recejves 
aimually between 300 and 400 vessels. 

On the Curisch Haf are many villages, but fow 
places of any consideration ; except Memel, on the 
Dange, which has 6,009 inhabitants ‘and is well 
fortified. Its port, formed by the mouth of the 
river, is liable to be encumbered with its mud, 
Ja 1800, the greatest depth was sixteen feet, but 
it has since been deepened and barriers constructed 
to keep it free. On the north side of the entrance 
is a light house, 105 ‘feet high, which is seen when 
it bears on the points between S. and N.E. The 
chief exports of Memel are ship timber,. masts, 
planks, rafters and Jaths, the produge of, the 

x 4 forests 


Prvesiad Poo 
and, : 


Russias 
Courland. 
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foréats ‘of Lithuania floated down the Niemens 
also linseed of a superior quality, hemp, flax, hides, 


-and tallow. In 1800 the entries were 





Bighthyaeivees esac ven 353 | Mecklenburg .........5 cari 
Russian... 428°) Dubedk cic cevsen ad eaye 6 
Danes .. +» 88 | Hamburg ...7.......... 2 
Swedes +» 26 ioe , a 
Peppenburg .. oe 12] can 584 
Odenburg..........000- 12 é Maio 


In 1801, Memel had twenty mercantile houses, 
of which eight were foreign, viz. three English, 
two Lubeck, and two Danes. An annual fair is 
held here, at which the Jews purchase to the 
amount of 450,000 German crowns, chiefly of 
manufactured goods and colonial produce, for the 
consumption of the interior of Poland. ° 9* ° 

Palagow is the last place onthe coast in the 
Prussian territory, and here is an office for the . 
examination of travellers going into Russia. : 

The province of Courland has but two ports of 
any consideration, Liebau and Windau. Liebau on 
the river of the same name has 5,000 inhabitants, 
and exports the produce of the province, consisting 
of corn, linseed, cattle, hides, and tallow. Its 
port at the mouth of the river is indifferent. In 
1800, 113 vessels entered and 111 cleared out: 
in the same year the value of the exports .was 
1,065,700 rubles, and of the imports 620,000. 

Windan_has a tolerable port at the mouth of its 
river, which’ seldom freezes, and -with some im- 
provements might be made capable of receiving 
100 shins of the line. on 

The principal ports-of Livonia are Riga and. 

Pernau. 
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Pernau. Riga, on the Duna, is one of the most Bete. 

“commercial cities of the Baltic, and the second of “"™ 
Russia in that respect. It is situated in a plain, on 
the right bank of the river, surrounded by sandy 
hills. Its port can only receive small vessels, large 
ones being obliged to lay in the roads, which are 
much exposed, or opposite Bolderaa, south of the 
entrance of the Duna. The city is tolerably for- 
tified by works of masonry along the river, and by 
strong walls towards the land. It has’also a cita- 
del, with six bastions and three ravelins, and sur- 
tounded by a ditch, which receives water by an 
aqueduct from a lake a mile distant. The popu- 
lation in 1812 was 30,000, chiefly of German ex. 
traction, and speaking the German language. It 
has eleven churches. ‘The Duna is crossed at 
Riga by a bridge of boots, 2,600 feet tong and 
forty broad, which is taken to pieces every winter 

when the river begins to freeze. a te oe 

The trade of Riga is chiefly carried on by fo- 
reigners, particularly the English, who have here a 
magnificent factory.‘ The exports consist of the 
natural productions of the Russian empire, such 
as corn, hemp, flax, ship-timber, -masts, planks, 
rafters, staves, pitch, potash, hides, tallow, and 
iron. The corn is sent chiefly to Sweden, Hol- 
land, and Russian ports. The hemp is esteemed 
thirty per cent. superior to that of Petersburg. The 
imports are London porter, woollen and cotton 
manufacturesy and. hardware of England; French 
and Spanish wines, oils, aud spirits, and- tolonial 
produce. 


Russia. 


Livonia, 
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produce. The increase of commerce, from 1790 te 
1808,. has been as follows: 

In 1790 the exports exceeded 64 mill. of rubles. | 

In 1804, cee eet e ce ee ees 12. 

In 1808. ee csi ess : 

During’ the same period the imports have varied 
from six to eight millions. “The number of vessels 
that arrive annually is 1,000 to 1,100; and those 
that sail, 900 to 1,000. In 1804 the exports were 
(omitting small numbers) as follows: 


To England..,,....+,+ ++ 5,320,000 rubles, 
Holland ..,.....++.+++++ 1,858,000 
anieraie setter eee eee . 414,000 
‘Spain .. beens es + 1y550,000 
Portugal. ; = bce heetoe wa . 827,000 
Ttaly...cy..--e weve gee ces 74,000 








Prussia. ...veeeeseeeeeee ss 160,000 
Embden.......: Lee cee see 6 249,000 
Seen ae eistonapovors Wiareace ete , » 654,000 


993,000, 










wee. 84,000" 

. . 848,000. 

Rostock....... cee e ee eees +705 000 
Bremen.....0e,..2005 +. 2. 61,000 
12,162,000 


© An atmadal fair is held at Riga, which laats from, 
‘be 20th June to the 10th of July... 
Qn the mouth of the Duna, on the left bank, is 


the little fortress of Dunamunde, entirely sur-. 
“rounded 
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rounded by water. Independant of its being the 
chicf defence of the rivei’s mouth, it is an insig- 
nificant place, ‘of not more than twenty houses 
and a Russian church, Pernau has only a road, 
and Lemsale is a small port between it and Riga. 
Habsal,: within the island of Tees has likewise 
only a road. | : 

Entering the Gulf of F; land we meet in succese 
sion with Ryback, Wintz, and Balticport, formerly 
called Roggerswick, a deep bay, enclosed by 
islands. _ Peter the Great conceived the idea of 
making it the chief station of the Russian fleet, 
and commenced the -necessary works, but which 
were discontinued at his death; and though Cas 
therine the Second caused them to be resumed, 
the violence of the waves and the position of the 
rocks have. opposed such obstacles to the tomple- 
tion of the plan, that they have been again dis. 
continued, nothing more being done than fortify. 
ing some of the ‘alanis, to protect the vessels that 
may occasionally run in for shelter or safety. 

Reve, or Revat, has the best port of thé pro- 
vince, but its entrance is through dangerous shoals, 
and the river on which it is situated affords no 


communication with the interior. It was formerly, 


a Hanse town, but in 1710, when the province 
was ceded to Russia, it lost its privileges. Its 
commerce is still considerable, the objects being 


Russia. 
— 


Livonia. 


the same as at Riga. The amount of its exports — 


and imports have ‘varied as follows: 


Exports. 


Kussta. 


Livonia. 
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Exports. | Imports. 
Rubles, Rubles. 
1780 ...6. . 473,000-...... 151,000 
1788 weer. 259,000-...... 113,000 
‘1792 wees 2,944,000 22.6.6) 108,000 
1795 ...+..+1,765,000 ..%... 417,000 


In late years the average-of ae has been only 
from 5 to 600,000 rubles, and of imports from 
150 to 200,000. The number of vessels-that en- 
ter annually is 100 to 120. It has two annual 
thirs, a foundery of cannon, is well fortified, and 
contains 8 to 9,000 inhabitants. 

Narva, on the river Narowa, eight miles from 
its mouth, and twenty-four miles from Lake Pei- 
pus, is built entirely in the Dutch style, the 
houses being of brick. It formerly belonged to 
the, Hanse, “and still retains a considerable trade 
in the same objects as Riga and Revel. . Accord- 
ing to the ancient division of Russia, Narva was 
partly in Estland and partly in Ingria, but by the 
present divisions it is in the government of St. Pe- 
tersburg. 

Sr. Pererspure is built on both banks of the 
Neva and on several islands; it has six miles ex- 
tent in every direction, and:a population of 
241,000, of which 22,700 are foreigners, viz. 18,000 
Germans, 2,300 French, 1,500 Swedes, and 900 
English. The mouth of the Neva is choaked by 
sands, over which are only seven to eleven feet. 
water, according as the wind is from the East or 


7 West ;" hence loaded ships of burden cannot ap- 


proach 
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proach the city within four miles, and the large Pe 
men of war built here are floated over the bar by 
camels,* which raise them eleven feet. . 

The Neva at Petersburg forms three branches, 
uniting both by nature and art with several ri- 
vulets.. The greater part of the left bank of 
the principal branch is lined with blocks of 
granite, forming a superb quay, and the two 
largest. rivulets, the Tontanka and Moika, are 
lined in the same manner. The water of the river 
is used for all domestic purposes, though it was 
supposed to produce cholics, dysenteries, and cu- 
taneous diseases; a careful analysis has however 
proved that it contains no substance capable of 
causing these maladies. With easterly winds the 
river often falls three or four feet below its gene- 
ral level, and in “westerly ones sometimes rises 
from ten to fifteen feet. These elevations former- 
ly did much damage, but are become much less 
dangerous since the banks of the river have been 
raised and quayed in. 

The manner in which the Neva begins to freeze 
and to break up, is worthy of notice. Lumps of 
ice are first seen floating, when the bridges are, 
immediately ta ta to pieces. Hor one or two days” 

, the 


#* The camel is a machine invented by the celebrated De Witt, for the; 
purpose of floating large ships from Amsterdam over the Pampus. It is 
composed of two water-tight boxes, whose outsides are perpendicular, and 
the insides shaped so aa to fit the bottem of the vessel; each part has a~ 
small cabin with teu plugs. when about to be used, as much water as is 
necessary to sink them is let in by the plug holes, and when properly fixed 
under the vessel, the water is pumped out, and the vessel.is gradually 
buoyed up. 


“Russia, * 


Ingria. 
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the pieces of ice drift with the stream, and the 
river is crossed in boats; but the increase of ice 
is so rapid, that’ it is common to see in the inter- 
val of two hours, the river covered with boats 
and with people on foot. The breaking up of 
the ice almost always takes place suddenly. As 
the spring arrives, the thawed snow forms a sponey 
kind of ice, which, as the water penetrates it 
becomes of a black colour; the ice itself begin- 
ning to melt, clear spots are formed while the 
beaten paths still remain firm, and the river is 
crossed both in boats and on foot. At length the 
icy roads themselves fall to pieces, and the ice 
floats in Iarge masses down the stream. The ice 
in the lake Ladoga does not begin to break up 
until some days after the river, and the pieces 
continue to issue from it for two or three days, 
bringing with them a great increase of cold—.__ 
When the river is free from ice, three guns are 
fired from the fortress, and at this signal’ the com- 
mandant embarks in a boat, hoisting the flag of 
the city, and followed by several others, proceeds 
before the fortress, which he salutes with seven 
guns, and is answered with five. Before this 
signal no boat is permitted to venture on the river, 
and while it reniains Renee gun is fired morning 
and evening. 

’ The streets of Peters are all straight and 
very wide. It has 4,000 houses of wood or of 
brick painted to resemble stone, and seventy 
churclfes, in which divine service is performed i in 
fourteen different languages, The fortress,. which. 

is. 
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is in the middle of the city, contains the mint, 
the archives of the empire, and what still more 
attracts the notice of travellers, the boat named 
the Little Grandsire, constructed at Moscow fort 
Alexis, the father ef Peter the Great, and w! hich 
gave the latter the first idea of a marine. © 
The principal exports of Petersburg are iron, 
hemp, flax, cordage, tallow, bides, linseed oil, 
hemp and flax seed, planks and rafters, leather, 
soap, candles, wax and ‘honey, fish, cavier, to- 
bacco, rhubarb, tea, ‘isinglass, feathers, coarse 
linens, furs: The number of vessels that) enter 
annually is from 1,600 to 1,200, and the number 
that sail from 900 to 1,000. . Four to five hundred 
English vessels take off annually one million and 
a half puds of: ‘iron, and two million -puds. of 
hemp. The variation of the commerce of this city 
since 1742 has been as follows. 
Exports. - © Imports. 
Millionsof Rubles. Millions of Rubles. 
LTS give saves 
1757 
W774 a 
TT os 
1778 
1780 
1785. 
1789 .... 
1790 ..... 
1793 
1805 





The 


_* This year England took off for nine millions, and imported for three 
millions. . 


Russia, 


Ingria. 


Russia. 


Yngtia, 
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The principal imports are English cotton ma- 
nufactures for upwards of two millions; French 
wines for two millions ; colours one million and a 
half; cofiee one million ; drugs half a million. 

The movement of the port of Fetes. in 
1810 was as follows. , 


Large vessels entered from sea ...... 636 
Small craft ...... ditto ...... wees 5,533 
From the interior by the inland navi- 

ation oe eee c ces eeeeee veeeen 4 
Wodowick’s . ...... Pig vice tits ceeeet — 846 
Loaded boats .......... ei vie cb oie’ 4,759 


Empty ditto... cece vee cee eens 4,005 

Boats with passengers ......+2.0.+. 60 

Yachts ...csecscessecccccesveeses TL 

Sloops and barges ..++..++yese0ee. 16 

The foreign mercantile houses established at 
Petersburg in 1790, were twenty-eight English, 
seven Germans, six Dutch, four Danish, four 
French, two Swiss, two Portuguese, one Spanish, 
one Italian, and several Prussian, All disputes 
respecting trade are arranged by a board of trade 
established by Peter the Great, composed of 
natives and foreigners. All vessels are obliged to 
discharge their cargoes at, and ship them from the 
custom-houses of Petersburg or Cronstadt, to pre- 
vent smuggling. 

Cronstadt, the principal station of the Russian 
fleet, is built on a little island in the gulf of Peters- 
burg, four leagues below the city, four miles from 
the coast of Ingria, and nine from that of Fin- 

land, 
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land. Its name in Finnish’ was Retu-sari, which 
the Russians changed first to Kotlot Ostrof? or 
Cauldron Island, and in 1723 Peter the I. gave 
it that of Kron-stadt or Crown City. It is about 
six miles long and from half to one mile broad 3 is 
almost entirely composed of sand, except a ridge 
of granite running through the middle. The 
town is on the S.E. extremity, -and has a popu- 
lation of 30 to 40,000 persons, of whom 250 only 
are free citizens, 3,000 are soldiers, 10,000 sea- 
men; the remainder is made up of artificers and 
‘labourers in the arsenals, domestics, &e. It has 
some good buildings of brick plaistered, amongst 
which gre the barracks, marine hospital, an hos- 
pital for the workmen and others, a navigation 
school, &c. * 

‘The fortifications of Cronstadt are towards the 
sea_a jetty of piles, and towards the land a ram- 
part. It has three havens, two for ships of war, 
and the third for merchant vessels, which are se- 
parated by two jettics of granite. The grand 
canal began by Peter the First and finished by 
Elizabeth in £752, is 238 fathoms long, fifty-six 
feet broad, and twenty-five deep. It is entered 


Russia, 


Ingria. 


from the sea, and communicates with dry docks; 


which have a length of 150. fathoms more. It 
forms a cross, of which the middle is circular, and 
is entirely lined with granite. It requires nine 
days to empty the dry docks when full. ° The 
water is let out by a sluice into a reservoir, from 


whence it is pumped by steam-engines "into a 


canal that communicates with the port. The 
VOL. 1 ¥ prin- 


Rassia. 


Ingria. 


Finland. 


Guifot Fine 
land, 
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principal men of war’s port has space for thirty 
sail of the line, but there is not depth for such a 
number, and hence, several are obliged to re- 
main in the middle port; the principal port is 
defended by bastions of granite or wood. ‘The 
merchant’s haven is closed by a boom and de- 
fended by a battery on each jetty head. 

The channel to Petersburg is between Cronstadt 
and the coast of Ingria, and.is narrowed by shoals 
to three-quarters of a mile: the depth is only four 
fathoms. On the Ingrian side. of’ the channel is 
Cronslot Castl®, ona sand-bank. It is a round 
building,-.supported by many outworks on the 


‘side of the channel, mounting fifty guns. On 
the Cronstadt.side the channel is defended by 


St.. Peter’s battery mounting ~100 guns.’ The 
channel between Cronstadt and the coast of Fin- 
land has only five feet water: 

Oranienbaum, on the coast of Ingria opposite 


‘Cronstadt, is a royal residence, baile ‘on an artifi- 


cial terrace 100 feet above the level of the sea. 
It has but two stories, and is composed of a centre 
and two wings united by Jong collonades. 

The . principal ports of Russian Finland are 
Wyborg, built on a peninsula in a large and tole- 
rably clean gulf. It exports all the productions of 
this portion of the Russian dominions, consisting 
of corn, butter, tallow, fish, fish-oil, salted pro- 
visions, timber, tar, and hops. In 1793 the value 
of the exports was 124,832' rubles, and of the 
impor ts 12 20,000. Its population is 9,000. 

Frederickshamn, a port and fortress; the town - 

is 
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is small but regular, the houses of wood neatly Finan “4 
built’ The fortifications are respectable and in taut?" 
good order, and it has a garrison of 6,000 men. It 
exports some planks and tallow. 0. ®ve. 7? 

In the former Swedish Finland are Lovisa; 
antiently. called Degerby, and Borgo, both at the - 
mouths of little rivers which fall into rocky bays: 

- Lovisa is protected by. the fort- of Swartzholm, 
Black Island. ~Helsingfors, the best port of 
Swedish Finland for large ships, is on a bay, and 
opposite it is Sweaborg, a strong fortification, o¢: 
cupying’ seven islands, of which the principal is 

Wargo, or Wolf Island, which has barracks; ex, 

tensive magazines, and an arsenal, all bomb: 

proof. Here are two basins for repairing ships 
of the line and.small vessels. | Although these 
islands are naked rock,” several spots : of - them 

- have been covered with soil, and made to produce 
fruits and vegetables. _Sweaborg may be con- 
sidered as forming a,town, having several cont: 
mercial houses, manufactures, &c.. A short time 
after the cession of Swedish Finland to the Rus: 
sians, in 1809, a magazine at Sweaborg blew up 
with 100,000 pounds of powder, by which 100 
persons lost their lives, and the works sustained 
considerable damage.. ; Se 

Pelting Sound, eleven leagues east of Swea- 
borg, is surrounded by rocks rising like a. wall, 
and sheltering it from all winds: the Pelting scars 
are among these rocks, and Putsfagre- rock is five 
Icagues east of the sound.. gO By 
iknaes is a small town in a bay, east of Hang 
; “¥2. Head. 
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Frit ~-Head. In the entrance of the bay are several 

cutoff’ islands, with only seven to eight feet in the chan- 
nels between them. 

Bothnia, Aso, “the chief town of. Swedish Finland, is 
situated at the entrance of the Gulf of Bothnia, 
on a peninsula formed by the Aurajocki, which is 
here sixty to 100 yards wide, and is crossed by a 
bridge.’ Vessels drawing nine or ten feet, go up 
to the town, but those of greater draft are obliged 
to anchor three miles S.W. of the -river, near 
Bechtholmen, where is a good harbour, and from 
whence their cargoes afe transported in small 
craft to Abo.. The town is regularly and 
well built; the houses are of wood, except 
those of the chief officers, which are stone. The 
entrance of the river is defended by the castle of 
Abohus, on a point of land surrounded on three 
sides by the water. It is one of the most antient 

. fortresses of Finland, was one of the prisons of 
Eric XIV., and still serves,as a state prison, as 
well as a depdt of military stores. Its garrison is 
two companies of marines. - © : ; 

Abo, when belonging to Sweden, was a staple- 
town, with some trade to the Mediterranean,’ 
France, and Holland.. Its exports are iron, nails, 
copper, deals, rafters, pitch and tar,. salted pro-: 
visions, hides, furs, coarse linens, fire-wood. to* 
Stockholm and Copenhagen, and tiles. - Vessels 
“are built here for sale. ‘The population of Abo is: 
~ 10,000. It is an archbishopric and has an 
university. 7 
In proceeding north from Abo we meet Na» 
: a, ee - dendhal, 
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dendhal, Nystad, Raumo, Biérneborg, one of the Finland. - 
chief’ ports of Finland exporting the same objects gate! Be 
as Abo, Christianstad, and Wasa, a staple town of 
, Seventeen streets, at right angles, and ‘of great” 
breadth. In 1790, it contained 384 houses, all of 
wood, and generally of but one story, and 455 
families. It equips nine seamen for the fleet. 
Its exports are rafters, deals, pitch, tar, rye, 
butter, seal-oil and skins, and tallow. Vessels of 
fir for sale are constructed here. ‘The duties paid. 
at the sea custom-house in 1791, amounted to 
1,816 rix-dollars. . It has two harbours, called the 
Old and New: the former is of difficult access, 
but the new one, which is a mile distant, is safe 
and convenient.. Here is a manufactory of wool. 
len cloth and’ some tanneries. “ : 

In following the coast from Wasa, we find only a. 
succession of single habitations, or at most two or 
three inhabited by peasants and fishermen, The 
Coast is naked, stony, Jined with rocks and islets, 
and totally bare of vegetation. : 

Gamla Carleby is a small town with ten streets, 
at right angles, each twenty feet wide. It had in. 
1790, 214 houses, 328 families, or 1,367 inhabi- 
tants. The port is only accessible to vessels 
drawing twelve feet,-but it has a loading place for 
Jarge ships near Kalajocki to the north, where ves- 
sel are also built for sale. In 1794 it had fourteen 
ships (or 1,530 tons), : thirteen of which were 
employed in foreign trade, in and out of the 
Baltic. The exports in the same year were, tar 
1,800 barrels, pitch 1,500 barrels, deals three te 

¥3 °° 4,000 dozen, 


Finland. 


Guilt vi Botte 
nia, 
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4,000 dozen, butter 2,000 pounds, tallow 273 ewt. 


corn 900 barrels.. he amount of duties at the 


-sea custom-house was 2,072 rix-dollars. It has 


manufactories of printed cottons, tobacco, and 
some tanncries, é 
Between Gamla Carleby and Brahestad, are 


.only met with single houses of peasants and fisher- 


men. Brahestad is a staple town, on a bay 
betwecn two peninsulas. In 1799 it had 124 
houses and 225 families. In 1794 it had fourteen 
ships (or 1,054 tons), of which from four to six 


‘were employed in foreign trade.- The exports in 


1790 were, tar 1,444 barrels, butter 10,000. 
pounds, tallow 1,571 ewt.; besides pitch, skins and 


-furs, deals, salmon and other fish. In 1791 the 


duties of the sea custom-house produced 1,025 


rix-dollars. Its h arbour is daily filling up...» 


Uleoborg is the chief town of East-Bothnia. 
It is situated on the Uleo, has sixteen streets, and 
in 1799, 3,800 inhabitants. It was a staple town, 
and exported annually a considerable quantity of 
pitch and tar, deals, butter, tallow, salmon, pike, 
and herrings. It had four ships employed. in 


‘foreign trade. On the islands at the mouth of 


the river are two building places, from which five 
or six ships are Jaunched annually. The road 
grows shoal, and ships are now obliged to anchor 


-two miles from the town, where they are loaded. 


and discharged by lighters. Near the town are 
some mineral springs. The river, whose current 
rolls with great rapidity, has a good salmon: 
fishery. 
Kemi, 
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. Kemi, at the head of the Gulf of Bothnia-and 
on the river Kemi,. is chiefly remarkable for a 
church built in the Grecian stile, which singularly 
and painfully contrasts with the miserable wooden 
huts that compose the town. In the middle of 
the river isa small island, where an annual salmon 
fair is held. 





At the north extremity of the gulf of Livonia 
are the islands Case and Daca; they are not 
high, and are composed chiefly of calcareous rock, 
tree. stone, sand, and clay. ‘Their pastures are 
proper for sheep, and they also have a small breed 
of horses, CEsex is fifteen leagues long, and four 
to six broad. Its south point is named Swaverort, 
on which is a light, and the north Palmerort. 
This island produces:some corn and flax for 
export, as well as cattle. Arensberg is the only 
town, but it has some considerable villages, parti- 
cularly Hundswik on the N.W. 

Daca is separated from Cisrx by Csel Sound ; 
its shape is very irrogular. The north point is 
‘Syburg Ness, forming two distinct points, with a 
‘reef off each; but between them a clear space, 
-with good anchorage. Dagerort, the west point, 
has alight. Round Qsel and Dagee are many 
small islands, inhabited by pilots and fishermen. 

OF the numerous islands and rocks in the guif 
of Finland, the most worthy of notice are— 

2 Bjorka islands, three in number, off tha south 
point of the entrance of the gulf of Wyborg. |’ 
y4 _.. Exholm. 


Finland 


Russian 
Uslandoe 
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Exholm. 

Elgo, Aspo, and Leskar rocks, four leagues 
south of Freierickshamn. 

Fisher’s, great and fitdle; Hetti, between Frede- 
rickshamn and the gulf of Wyborg. 

Hochland, nearly in the middle of the gulf, 
has two lights on the north end. 

Kokskar, with a light. 

Kalbaden reef, with seven feet, eight leagues 
south of Borgo. 

Levenskar, Peni, Sommeos, Narva, Serkor, low, 
and covered with trees, all lay west of Dolgoness 
point. 

- -Nargen island, before the bay of Revel. 
'. Nyground, three fathoms water, N.E. of Odens- 
holm. 7 

Odensholm island, with a light, two miles N.W. 
of Spinthammar point. 
arviotaen The archipelago of ALanp is composed of one 

considerable and many lesser islands, islets, and 
rocks, above eighty in all. They are, in general, 
elevated, rising in rocky peaks, with numerous 
caverns: their base is a reddish granite, mixed 
with feldspath, mica, and quartz. A few calca- 
reous spots are also observed, one of which is 
4,000 feet from the shore. Masses of limestone, 
rock christal, clays, argile, and vast quantities of . 
shells, cover the primitive rock, and traces of 
lead ore have been met with. The whole archi- 
pelago possesses only about 4,000 acres of arable 
land, “hich produces wheat, barley, rye, and oats, 
sufficient for the consumption of the inhabitants, 
whose 
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whose numbers have increased in the following Beat 
progression :—-1749, 8, 938; 1790, 11,384; 1800, An bipclage 
12,354; 1805, 13,340, ; 

The principal trees are ‘pines and bined, and 
though they have been long cut, for exportation, 
they still afford above the con sumption of the 
islands 12,000 cords a year, which is sent to 
Kinland and Sweden. The grass is short and 
poor; the cattle are numerous but small; and the 
cows have seldom horns. In 1806, there were 
2,760 horses, 140 bullocks, 3,780 young oxen. and 
heifers, 8,100 cows, and 19,380 sheep. In the 
mountains are numbers of wild goats; and the 
woods antiently had stags, but which have been 
all destroyed. The lakes and torrents are numer- 
ous, and full of, fish, of which, however, they 
want two species which abound in the waters of 
Finland,—salmon and eels. 

‘Fhere is no town on the islands, and but few 
collections of houses that even deserve the name 
of villages. Besides fire-wood, they export salted 
beef, tallow, hides, and butter, chiefly to Stock. 
holm. The pilchard fishery, and the oil and skins 
of seals, also afford objects of export. The islands 
are divided into eight parishes, with, each its 
church ; the revenue they produce to government 
is near 20,000 rix-dollars ; and they furnished 
398 registered seamen to the fleet. The Alanders 
are a colony of Swedes, and speak the Swedish 
language. They were ceded to Russia with Swe- 
dish Finland, in 1809. 

The 


Russian 
dslands. 


Archipelago 
Wl aland” 
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The principal isle of Aland is nearly round, 
and twenty leagues in circumference. On the 
west side, and on a nearly insulated rock, are the 
remains of the ancie#t fortress of Castle-holmen, 
one of the prisons of Eric XIV. Its ruins are 
surrounded by a little village, consisting of the 
post-house, some shops, and peasant’s huts. Fre- 
denby, on the west, has only a house for the 
reception of travellers, and a peasant’s cabin. 
Harroldsby, on the east, is equally insignificant, 
but has several mills turned by a stream. 

Signal Scar, the western island, has no trees, 
and only a few peasants’ huts: a telegraph on it 
comrounicates with -another. at Grislehama, in 
Sweden. Ekerce, west of Aland, is of some con- 
sideration, containing sixty royal iarms, fifty wind- 
mills, anda church, It produces corn and is well 
wooded. Skopas, has only a house for travellers, 
and three or four peasants’ cabins. Vergata, 
Kumlinga, Brandce, Versala, Helsinga, have only 
a single habitation each, but all have wood. Lum- 
perland and Waldoc are almost of as little conse- 
quence ; and Himois Laitis, Nymen, Kyla, and 
Humi-Kylee of still less; all the rest to the num- 
ber of above sixty are generally barren rocks. 
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HISTORICAL ESSAY... 
ON thet 
RISE, PROGRESS, AND PRESENT STATE: 


oF THE 


COMMERCE OF THE BALTIC. 





First Period.—To the Crusades. 


Though the commerce of amber probably. pro- 
duced some relations between the people of the 
south and those of the north, in remote antiquity, 
the traces of them are too obscure, and the indi- 
cations to be found in the writings of the antients, 
as to the nativecountry of this production, too 
vague to establish by what route it arrived at 
Lyre, at Alexandria, and at Rome, the : stieces- 
sive emporiums of the commerce of the Mediter- 
rangan ; for although it seems certata, that the 
greater part of it was procured from the north, it 
is impossible to decide whether it was from the 
coast of Germany, and the Cimbrick Chersonesus 
on the German ocean, or from the coast of 
Prussia. 

When the devastations of the barbarians had 
ceased, and knowledge and industry agaiu dawned 
in the countrics of the scuth, the Baltic and the 
neighbouring seas began to be known, though not 
yet as the theatres of commerce. ‘These seas 
were then covered with hardy adventurevs, who 

feeling 








Rise and Pro- 
ieee of Com- 
merce. 
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feeling that vague inquietude, that necessity of 
active employment, which is the first symptom of 
awakening civilization, considered war as the only 
occupation worthy of men. The sharp air of the 
mountains exalted their ideas; their courage was 
inflamed by a religion, which amongst savage 
rocks and torrents had acquired a rough and mar- 
tial character, and the greatest robber was es- 
teemed the greatest hero. Equally expert in the 
use of the sail and oar,* they did not confine their 
excursions to the Baitic, but boldly braving the 
ocean, invaded and conquered the Zetland islands, 
discovered and colonized Iceland and Greenland, 
and probably even America. But the greater 
number directed their courses to the more fertile 
regions of the seuth; and, in the ninth and tenth 
centuries, the Norwegians, Danes, and Swedes, 
under the general name of Normans, or men of 
the north, poured like torrents on the coasts of - 
Germany, France, England, and even Italy. De- 
vastation and ruin marked their steps; Paris was 
sacked and burned by them three times, between 
857 and 883, and at last their forbearance was 
only 


* The first vessels used by the northern nations in their piratical excur- 
sions, were eithcr the trunks of trees hollowed, or osier frames, covered 
with hides. ‘Phe largest were called chiule, cyule, ceot (whence keel, quille), 
and the greatest coutaincd 200 mex, Osiez be e still in use in England, 
as they were in the time of Casar, on the Dee and Severn, where they 
are catled coractes ; in Irelaud they have the name of euracks. . The karabia 
af the ancient Grecks were similar boats covered with hides. The baidar 
of the Greenlanders, Esquimaux and Kemtschadalas, are formed of the bones 
of whales, Gr laths of wood covered with the skins of sea-animala. 
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only purchased by the cession of the kingdom of 
Neustria, which from them took the name of 
Normandy. In England the great Alfred, for 
a while, checked their audacity; and during the 


latter part of his reign, the kingdom was free 


from their incursions: bat, under his successors, 
they were renewed, and aiter they had deluged 
the country with blood, Sweno, the Dane, pluck- 
ed the crown from the head of the treacherous 
Ethelred. : : 

The expeditions of the Normans were at the 
mot:cat calanitous to Europe; but that Providence 
which presides over the chain of causes and effects, 
sometimes permits great catastrophes as the means 
of producing great benefits. Although the people 
of the South were'still in the infancy of civiliza- 


tion, they were farther advanced than those of. 
the North; and the latter having past the barriérs 





which had hitherto separated these two parts of 
Europe, could not observe this superiority without 
their intellectual faculties receiving a great impul- 
sion. They insensibly mixed political motives 
with their projects of booty, and in the midst of 
their piracies they caught a glimpse of the advan- 
tages of commerce. 

These first dawnings of improvement in the 
North were productive of a more concentrated 
social existence, and of a desire of communica. 
tion by means of exchanges, mutually advanta- 
geous. Establishments were formed on the Goasts, 
where the warriors bartered the plunder taken in 

their 


Rise and Pra 
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» URiee aed Pro- 


Remi? theif excursions for cattle, and for the produce of 
we. the chase and fisheries. Their chiefs granted 
truces to the traders, and sometimes even took 
them under their protection ; and in this manner 
the northern people not oaly communicated with 
cach other, but in the intervals of peace with 
England they visited that country as traders. 
These elements of civilization were developed by 
the introduction of christianity, whose influence 
changed the moral aspect of the North ina great 
number of respects. ‘The missionaries and the 
first clergy were all foreigners, who both taught 
and practised agriculture and the uscful arts; their 
proselytes collecting round their churches, | vil- 
lages and towns arose, and the wandering and pi- 
yatical Scandinavians were greduaily transformed 
into industrious citizens, Writing was introduced 
or perfected, and money beginning to circulate 
facilitated commercial exchanges.* 





Middle period. —From the Crusades to te Jali of the 
Tlanseatic league. 





While a new order of things was establishing 
reat spring of 

fin the South. The 
crusades extended the sphere of ideas, and pro- 
re duced 


among the people of the North, ag 





activity was developing it 





* Meney was first sce in the Baltic under Canute the Great, and the 
first pieces were fabricated in Hngland. 
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duced material changes in civil society. The pro- 
ductions. of Asia became better known to and 
more sought after in Europe; the cities of the’ 
Mediterrancan augmented their marines and their 
-Manufactures, and gave navigation a greater de- 
gree of surety, and commerce a more regular 
form, by uniting for the defence of their flags, 
aud by, creating the celebrated code called the 
consulado del mar, the earliest monument of mari 
time legislature among the moderns, 

The commercial impulse was propagated from 
South to North, made great progress in France, 
in the Low Countries, and in the south and west 
of Germany, from whence it was communicated 
-to the German tribes between the Elbe and the 
Baltic, and in the middle of the twelfth century 
that sea itself began to feel the influence of the 
gencral movement. At this epoch are placed the 
first commercial enterprizes of the Lubeckers, the 
origin’ of a depot at Wisby, and an expedition 
from Bremen to Livonia. - These beginnings were 
however feeble, and without permanent result. The 
rudeness of manners, the disorders and calamities 
resuiting from the feudal system, still arrested the 
progress of the human mind; therontes by land were 
infested by bands of robbers, while piracy and de- 
predation still continued to trouble the commnunica- 
tions by sea, and at length made it necessary for the 


commercial cities of the North, in imitation of those, 


of Italy, to unite for the protection of their en- 
terprizes. Hence arose the celebrated Hanseatic 
league, whose osigin is by some historians made 

: to 
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to ascend to the year 1240, while others date it 
only from the middle’ of the fourteenth century. 


The total number of confederated cities was be- 


tween seventy and eighty, of which those properly 
maritime were at first Lubeck, Hamburg, Ros- 
tock, Wismar, Greifswald, Bremen, Zutphen, 
Middleburg, and Campen. ‘The association es- 
tablished general assemblies, imposed contributions 
on its members, raised troops, equipped fleets, 
and sent envoys to the courts of princes. Lu- 
beck was chosen head of the league, where the 


‘assemblies met, and where the archives were pre- 


served. 
Aithough the internal commerce of Germany 


“was too valuable to be neglected by the Hanse 


association, it chiefly occupied itself with mari- 
time commerce, and the Baltic in particular be- 
came the great theatre of its activity. The coun- 
tries washed by this sea afforded. natural produc- 
tions of great importance, such as timber, masts, 
metals, fish, cattle, honey, and furs, for which the 
confederated cities had to give in return woollens, 
linens, beer, the utensils of Germany and Flan- 
ders, andthe wines and salt of France and Spain. 
The commerce of the Baltic was also the most 
advantageous to the confederation, as it could or- 
ganize it at will; for with the exception of the 
Germans settled in Mecklenburg and Pomerania, 
who were amongst the founders of the league, all 


‘the other people of this sea were ‘still ignorant of 


the mechanism of commerce, and hence were 


obliged to abandon it to strangers. : 
Other 
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Other circumstances arose to extend the in- RxmPre 


ese of Come 
fluence of the league in the Baltic. When the nase 
Teutonic Knights had become sovereigns of the 
countries between the Vistula and the gulf of 
Finland, they decided that the natives should 
confine themselves solely to agriculture, and that 
Germans alone should be permitted to carry on” 
commerce and exercise trades. In consequence. 

of this regulation colonies of Germans_ fixed 
themselves on the coasts, with whom the con- 
federation established relations which were fa- 
voured by the order. As these colonies acquired 
consistence, and received municipal governments, 

it was permitted them to affiliate with the league, 

of which the cities Elbing, Dantzick, Revel, and 
Riga, were admitted members, and by their rivers 

the products of the interior of Poland and Russia 

now first reached the sea, and increased the com- 
merce of the league. 

The commerce of the northern countries of the 
Baltic was more slowly developed, for the Scan- 
dinavians, though now separated into three dis- 
tinct nations, governed each by its king, were 
still far behind in the progress of civilization. The’ 
regulating power had not yet acquired consistence, 
and the people alternately suffering under the op- 
pression of despotism, and running into the ex- 
cesses of ‘anarchy, advanced but slowly in the 
industrial arts. .The league taking advantage of 
the political situation. of “these countries negotia- 
ted with their kings, who wanting money and 
auxiliary troops, easily consented to the treaties 

VOL. I. Ee Og proposed 
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| Buc wiPeoe proposed to them, and granted to the confederate 


merces 


gua ‘cities, privileges and fixed commercial establish- 
ments, in return for their assistance. In conse- 
‘quence of these privileges, the mines of Sweden 
and Norway, which-had hitherto been barely 
opened, now began to be worked with activity 
and intelligence, by the capital, and under the 
direction of the Lubeckers, who procured work- 
men from the mines of Bohemia and Saxony. 
‘The iron’ ore was conveyed to Lubeck, from 
whence it was distributed to the various smelting 
‘establishments and forges in Germany. The pro- 
‘duce of the silver mines of: Westmania followed 
‘the same route, and converted into money, afford- 
“ed tlie means of augmenting the commerce of the 
Jeague. : : . 

By ficgotiations, menaces, and. promises, the 
Jeaguie ‘also succeeded in monopolizing the herring- 
-fishery in the Sound, to the prejudice of the Danes 
theitsélves, whose dominions then ‘enclosed this 
strait; and by the severity and vigilance with 

“Which it directed the operation, it secured to its 

self the entire profits. The magistrates of Lu- 
‘peck, Rostock, and Wismar, repaired . annually 
“to the coast of Schohen, and superintended the 
fisheymen. with as much jealousy as if they were 
employed in a diamond mine. 

In Bergen the league had been permitted to es- 
tablish a factory, with privileges which rendered 
it almost independant of the sovereign of the 
kingdom ; its members amounting to 3,000, be- 

- ing only accountable to the council of the Hanse. 
Here 
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Here was formed a depot for ship timber, masts, 
and furs, as well as for the produce of the North- 
ern fisheries. 

The importance of the commerce of the North 
depending on the relations with the west and 
south, the league sought every means to create 
these relations, and while it was consolidating its 
commercial dominion in the Baltic, its agents in 
England, France, Flanders, and Spain, were es- 
tablishing correspondences to facilitate the means 
of exchanges with these countries. The English 
at this period, though advanced in agriculture 
and navigation, still felt the necessity of employ- 
ing foreigners in their commercial industry. The 
league taking advantage of this necessity, got. 
leave to establislt a factory in London, with many 

privileges ; and from hence they exported wool, 
“which they supplied to the manufactories of Flan- 
ders and Germany, and sheep-skins, which they 
furnished to the people of the north for clothing 
and tin. 

The Flemings were in the fourteenth century 
much further advanced in the industrial arts, and 


Rise and Prow 
gress of Come 
merce. 


Fourteenth 
Century. 


enjoyed a much superior civil order, than any - 


‘other people of the north. Their commercial 
cities had already introduced maritime assurances 
and established the system of paper exchanges, 


‘and Bruges and Gand possessed magnificent build- 


ings, when Hamburg and Lubeck had still but 
wretched thatched dwellings. Bruges being most 


advantageously situated and possessing the port of 


Sluys, became, by the consent of all the trading 
z2 nations, 
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Rix ent Pro nations, the general entrepot of the commercial 

“ productions of all parts of the world, and for the 
better superintending their respective interests, 
éach nation established a factory in this city. 

The commercial relations. of the league with 
France appear to have arrived at a certain stabi- 
lity towards the end of the fourteenth century, 
for in 1897, Philip IV. granted liberty of com- 
merce to several of the confederated cities, on 
condition of paying certain duties. The advan- 
tages the league derived. from this privilege were, 
however, of little moment until the middle of the 
fifteenth. century, when France beginning to 
breathe from her Jong series of misfortunes and 
reverses in her. wars with England, was enabled 
“to turn her views towards the arts of peace. 

Of all the confederated cities in the Baltic, 
Wisby in the island of Gottland, being the most 
central, was chosen for a general depot. Here the 
vessels, which from the still imperfect state of na- 
vigation could not perform. their voyage in one 
season, wintered. and lodged their cargoes in ma- 
gazines on shore. Here was also composed the 
first maritime code of the north, founded on the 
consulado del mar and the statutes of Oleron, 
and which form the basis of the modern naval 
codes of the Danes and Swedes... . 

Although g considerable portion of the com- 
merce of the north continued. to be carried on 
by exchanges in kind until the close of the fif- 
teenth century, money had been used as a me- 
dium from the thirteenth, and the gold and silver 

coins 
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coins of the Arabs, introduced into Europe from Piso gre: 
the Levant, were first used for this purpose. It “"— 
is also probable that the Roman coins still remain- 
ing in circulation in the south, found their way to 
the north: at least, this is the most satisfactory . 
manner of accounting for these coins being occa- 
sionally found on the coasts of the Baltic. As the 
working of the mines of Bohemia,. Hungary, and 
Sweden, were extended, money grew more com- 
mon in the north, and Lubeck, which coined the 
silver of Sweden, first created a standard, or assay 
of coin 2 ce i eerie ee 
Though the league had frequent ruptures with 
the northern crowns, either by negotiations or by . 
arms, it maintained its commercial ascendancy in 
the Baltic for mere than two centuries, and at last 
.only ceded before the power of time, which pro- 
ducing political revolutions, and gradually en- 
lightening the people of the north, at length freed 
them from the commercial subjection in which 
their ignorance had so long kept them. 

-The Dutch and the English first began to 
weaken the influence of the league, by seeking a 
participation in the commerce of the north. The 
principal cities of that part of the Low Countries 
that afterwards formed the republic of Holland, 
had been members of the association from its 
origin; but as they detached themselves from the 
Germanic empire by the influence of the house 
of Bourbon, and as they adapted more their com- 
mercial system to their particular situation, they 
ceased to conduct themselves by the councils of 
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the league, and under their own flag, pushed 
their commercial enterprises into the Baltic, in 
defiance of the regulations of the association. 
This dereliction of their general principles pro-. 
duced hostilities on the. part of Lubeck, Rostock, 
and Wismar. The Dutch made reprisals, and 
thus a schism was created, which no negotiation 
could heal. The league ordered its agents to 
admit no Dutch into its proper establishments, 


_and to endeavour to prevent their gaining admis- 


sion into the. ports over which they exercised 

any influence. The Dutch were’ not, however, 

idle, and by negotiations with the King of Den- 

mark and the Teutonic Order, they obtained ~ 
the freedom of commerce in their respective do- 

minions, and the vessels of Amsterdam, Rottere. 
dam, and Dort, visited Copenhagen, Dantzick, 

and Riga, and the ports of Norway, except Ber- 

gen, which was rather a possession of the league - 
than of the Norwegian monarch, : 

The English now also beginning to appreciate 
their commercial resources, sought to enjoy an 
active share in the commerce of their wool and. 
woollen cloths. They succeeded in getting ad- 
mission for their vessels to Denmark, Sweden, - 
and Dantzick ; and in the middle of the fifteenth 
century they had a treaty of commerce with Den- 
mark and a factory at Elseneur. In 1474 they 
also concluded a treaty with the Hanse league, by 
which they were allowed to trade throughout its 
jurisdiction, and to establish factories in the cities 
of the association in ‘Germany and Livonia. So. 

many 
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many obstacles were, however,- thrown in the 
way of the full execution of this treaty, that its 
results did not extend beyond some temporary 
concessions, which were of little importance to the 
general commerce of England; and it was not 
until more than a century after, that Elizabeth 
obliged the league to allow the establishment of 
an English factory at Hamburg. 

The writers of the north, in general, represent 
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the Hanse association in unfavourable colours. - 


Jt was, according to them, long the scourge of 
the people of the Baltic, over whom it not only 
often exercised a political tyranny, but the pro- 
gress of whose knowledge and civilization it also 
retarded, by its commercial monopoly. Its apolo- 
gists, on the contrary, assert, and certainly with 
more justice, that the general effects of the com- 
‘mercial dominion of the league were extremely 
advantageous, not only to the countries of the 
north, but to Europe in general. In order to ac- 
complish the views of nature, by extending the 
intercourse of nations, it was necessary to open 
the Baltic to commercial relations ; it was neces- 
-sary to instruct men still barbarous, in the ele- 
ments of industry, and to familiarize them with 
the principles of civilization. These great foun- 
dations were laid by the confederation, and at the 
close of the fifteenth century, the Baltic and the 
neighbouring seas had by its means become fre- 
quented routes of communication between the 
north and south. ‘The people of the forther were. 
thus enabled to follow the progress of the latter, 

Za. in 
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in knowledge and industry ; their vast and hither- 
to useless forests, now afforded important objects 
of commerce, and in their places were seen rich 
harvests of corn, hemp, and flax, covering the 
soils of Denmark, Prussia, Poland, and Livonia. 
In return for these objects, and for the silver, 
copper and iron, of Sweden and Norway, were 
given the productions and manufactures of the 
south, necessary to the comfort of civilized life. 
The fishing hamlets of the coast, and the huts of 
the wandering Scandinavians, grew up into towns 
and villages, manners were softened, and the 
social intercourse consolidated and refined. The 
inhabitant of the north was no longer covered 
with the spoils of the bear and wolf, but possess 
ed woollens, linens, cottons, and even silks; and 
instead of drinking hydromel out of the skull of 
an enemy, he now drank beer and wine out of 
silver cups. Learning found asylums on the banks 
of the Vistula, the Meelar, and the Sound; and 
printing was scarcely invented, before it was in- 
troduced into Denmark, Sweden, “Prussia, and 
Livonia. ; 


—— 


Third period.—From the Decline of the Hanse Con, 
_ federation to the end of the seventeenth Century. 


At the close of the fifteenth century, a remark. 
able revolution in ideas began to. change the 
general, aspect of society in Europe. The feudal 
system began to give way before the i increasing 
authority of the sovereigns, and the growing: 

/ liberties 
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liberties of the people. The press diffused know- 
ledge of all kinds, while the invention of the 
compass led to the discovery of a new route to 
India, and of a new world in the west. The 
impulse given by these causes propagated itself 
rapidly from south to north; the Hanse confede- 
ration, no longer necessary to the people of the 
latter, was already enfeebled in Germany and 
the Low Countries; the immunities of the con- 
federate cities were attacked by the sovereigns, 
in whose territories they were situated. ‘The re+ 
form of Luther gaining ground in the north, was 


embraced by some of the cities, and rejected by. 


others, and hence originated troubles and discord, 
that destroyed that unity of views, which had hi- 
therto becn the “basis of the prosperity’ of the 
association. A separation took place, and the 
league from this time was principally confined to 
the maritime cities, amongst whom Lubeck, Ham- 
burg, Bremen, Rostock, and Dantzick, took the 
lead. 3 

While internal dissensions thus broke the power 
of the league in Germany, it Jost its privileges 
in Sweden. During the reigns of Christian II. 
and Gustavus Vasa, a commercial concurrence 
was established in that kingdom, between foreign 
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nations; and the Swedes themselves were encou-_ 


raged to take an active part in the national com- 
merce, for which purpose Gustavus concluded 
treaties with England, Holland, and France. 
The same principles were adopted in Denmark, 
and the imperious ascendancy of the Hanse in 
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Bergen was reduced to a little more than equality 
of privileges with the Dutch and English. 

At this same epoch, Denmark and Sweden laid 
the foundation of military marines, and by the 
assistance of foreign builders, both had soon re- 
spectable fleets, and that of Sweden, composed of 


- twenty vessels, gained a’ signal victory over the 


Lubeckers near. the island of Bornholm. Den- 
mark having declared war against Sweden, was 
joined by Lubeck and some other cities of the 
league, who thought it a favourable occasion to re- 
cover their ascendancy in Sweden. The Swedes 


-however, after some reverses, and the capture by 


the Danes of their greatest ship of war, called the 
Sans Pareil, which mounted 125 guns, gained 
several brilliant victories, and their flag floated tri- 
umphant in the Sound, when in 1570 a peace 
was concluded, and the system of free commerce 
in Sweden was maintained in all its points. The | 
league intrigued in vain to create enemies. to 
Sweden, and it was even obliged to use ‘much 
management to escape the vengeance of the 
latter. : 
While the confederacy was thus rapidly losing 
its preponderancy in the Baltic, it was algo de- 


_ prived of its advantages in other places. The 


prosperity of Bruges had vanished, and Antwerp 
ceding before its rival Amsterdam,:the Hanse 
factories in these two cities lost the greater part 
of their activity, and were besides exposed to 
considerable losses and many vexations from the 
Dutch; on the other side, England having ex- 

: tended 
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tended her views, the affairs of the Hanse were Rise and Pro : 
there also circumscribed, and in the reign of 
Elizabeth a serious dispute having arisen between. 
the members of the Hanse factory in London and 
the citizens, the queen was only appeased by the 
concession of a factory at Hamburg.. The rela- 
tions of the league with France, Spain, and Italy, 
lengthened out its existence, but were insufficient 
to compensate so many other losses, and no favour- 
able circumstance had presented itself to retrieve 
its affairs, when the thirty years. war Beste in A.D. 1618, 
Germany. 
At the commencement of this war, the Austrian 
‘armies entered Mecklenburg. and Pomerania, 
whose towns, without regard to their privileges; 
were summoned ta open their gates to the troops 
of the head of the empire, and Wismar and Griefs- 
wald, two of the. Hanse confederation, received 
garrisons. The victories of Gustavus Adolphus, 
who was chosen head of the Protestant confede- 
racy, restored the German Hanse towns their inde- 
pendency ; but the conqueror, though he received: 
the deputies of the league in a distinguished 
manner, could not be prevailed on to renew their 
antient privileges in Sweden, and after his death, * > '* 
the calamities of war again visited the Hanse cities 
as well as the rest of Germany. At the same time, 
the league saw Christian IV. of Denmark taking 
the most decisive measures to shake off all depen- 
dance on it, and its antient allies, the cities of 
Prussia, Courland, and Livénia, finally subjected 
to 
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Keema Pre to the house of Pees to Poland, and te 
“ee. Sweden. 

When at the peace of Westphalia the German 
states received a new political organization, the | 
league in vain sought to attach itself to the empire; 
as an independant member; the emperor foresee- 
ing no event in which it could be useful to him, 
abandoned it to its fate, and while it was fluctuat- © 
ing between hope and fear, England and Holland 
possessed themselves of its commerce. Lubeck 
convoked general assemblies, but in which no re- 
solutions were taken for the general interest, and 
towards the middle of the seventeenth century, - 
the confederation was reduced to the cities of Lu- 
beck, Hamburg, and Bremen, to whom Dantzick 
sometimes acceded. These cities, profiting by the 
independance “they still retained, separately pur- 
sued the enterprises that their respective situa- 
tions and means indicated, and only treated in 
common in some political circumstances, which 
necessitated particular measures, - or required 
greater maturity of counsels. 

Encouraged by their princes, seconded by their 
progress in several branches of national industry, 
and carried forward by the general movement 
which reigned in Europe, the people’ of the 
Baltic felt the importance of maritime commerce, 
and the merchant flags of Denmark and Sweden ap- 
peared in most of the ports of Europe. “ Neverthe- 
less, the intervention of foreigners in the commerce 
ef these countries was still necessary, either ta 

give 
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give birth to auseful concurrence, or to supply the 
deficiency of national capitals. After the fall of 
the Hanse league, the Dutch engrossed the princi- 
pal part of the commerce of the world. At the 
beginning of the seventeenth century, they had 
already extended their commercial enterprises to 
the two Indies, and their marine was the most 
active of Europe. By the cheapness with which 
they sailed their ships, and by the low interest of 
money in Holland, they were enabled tosupply to 
the countries of the north the objects necessary to 
them, at a more moderate rate than any other 
trading nation, and for the same reasons they 
could make more advantage of the productions of 
the north.. Moreover, this saving people bad al- 
ready’ a considerable disposable capital, which 
enabled them to render essential services to the 
states of the Baltic. They lent large sums to 
Prussia, Denmark, and Sweden, which by accele- 
rating the progress of agriculture and other arts, 
augmented their productions to their reciprocal 
advantage. :These kind of advances continued 
until very lately, and twenty years since, a house 
at Amsterdam was deeply interested in working 
the mines of Sweden and Finland. 

But while the Dutch spread over the world their 
vessels and their factors, teey encountered in the 
track of their commerce a people equally enter- 
prising and prudent, equally brave and intelligent 
as themselves, and who determined to share with 
them the commerce and the dominion of the 
ocean, England, at the middle of the seventeenth 

: ; century, 
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Rie aw Pro- century, had greatly increased her. merchant 


ra marine, and her naval victories over the Dutch 
. secured to her flag a preponderancy in the seas of 
Europe. With these advantages, the Baltic could 
not escape the attention of her merchants, and the 
wish of the sovereigns of the north to establish an 
advantageous concurrence, afforded them. the 
means of extending their communications with 
these countries. From the middle of the six. 
teenth century, the English had relations with the 
Baltic, and were well received in the ports of 
Prussia and Livonia, and during the reign of Eric 
XIV., who long hoped to espouse Elizabeth,' 
they founded a kind of colony at Stockholm with 
extensive privileges. -At the same period, the dis- 
covery of Archangel afforded* them an opportu- 
nity of extending their relations with the north of 
Europe, and sharing through another channel a 
part of its commerce, which other nations dis- 
puted with them in the Baltic; and this share was 
greatly augmented, when the Russians, in the be- 
ginning of the seventeenth century, were entirely 
excluded from this sea. 

The importance of the productions of the north 
increasing in the proportion that. the foreign 
powers increased. their naval establishments, the 
commerce of the Balfic received a great. extension 
during the seventeenth. century. An improved 
system of agriculture augmented the products of 
the countries on the south of this sea; and hemp 
and flax, in particular, became most important ob- 
jects of export. The forests were cut with more 
: regularity 
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regularity and intelligence, and not only furnish: 
ed timber and masts, but also pitch, tar, and potash , 
while the Swedes, having learned to reduce their 
iron ore into metal, greatly extended the working 
of their mines. From the Baltic, England and 
France filled their Marine arsenals with naval 
stores; and the Dutch formed immense depots of 
these objects at Rotterdam, Ainsterdam, and Szar- 
dam, as well for their own use, as to supply them 
to the people of the south. a 
The increase of importations kept way with that 
of exports; for the northern hations now began to 
acquire a taste for the luxuries of life, as well as 
-its comforts, and their wants multiplied with the 
extension of the sphere of their activity. The use 
“of wine, spices, firte woollens, cottons, and silks, 
became general; and to these were soon added 
sweet-oil, fruits, tobacco, coffee, sugar, and expen. 
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sive furniture. ‘Towards the middle of the seven- . 


teenth century, 2,000 vessels passed the Sound an- 
hually. Whatever tended to the organization of’ a 
commercial pdlice, and to the security-of naviga- 
tion, was improved ; light-houses and beacons were 
multiplied, corps of pilots were formed, ‘and tri- 
bunals of commerce, banks, and exchanges, were 
"established in the principal cities of the Baltic. 

The grand commercial” movement Was now 
principally directed by Denmark and Sweden ; 
and according to political circumstances, ‘the pre- 
ponderating influence of these powers augmented 
or diminished the activity of the trading nations. 
Christian IV., who reigned in Denmark for 
half 
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half a century, accelerated the commercial progress 


_ of that nation, and raised it to a height at once 


glorious and profitable. He improved and fortified 
several ports; founded a navigation school at Co- 
penhagen; was himself capable of commanding 
his fleets, and in 1599, sailed with ten large ships 
to double the North Cape, and examine the coast 
of Lapland to the White Sea. He also sent vessels 
to Iceland and Greenland to re-animate commerce 


_and to form seamen.* He even turried his views 


towards India, where one of his admirals acquired 
the territory of Tranquebar ; and, in 1618, he 
established an East-India Company, which still 
exists. 

Towards the end of his reign Christian had a dis- 
agreement with the Dutch and Swedes respecting 
the duty of the Sound, which was the principal 
cause of a war that ended unfavourably for Den- 
mark. The origin of this duty remounts to the 


_ beginning of the middle age, when it was esta- 


plished by the princes of Denmark, for the support 
of light-houses, and the protection of navigation 
from the pirates of the Baltic. While the Hanse. 
association monopolized the commerce of this 
sea, the duties were easily regulated; but they 
became complicated in proportion as. the naviga- 
tion was extended, and as foreigners began to 
share in it. In order to secure their payment, 
Frederick II. caused Cronborg to be built, 

; . ‘ and 


. In B611 he sent two fleets to sea, one of seventeen, and the other of 
eleven vessels; several nrounting from seveuty to fitty guns. 
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and established a fixed tarif. Christian TV. in want Beco Pre: 


of money, which the states denied him, raised the "?™... 


duties considerably, so that they amounted to two 
and a half per cent. of the value of the merchan- 
dise; and the Dutch alone paid more than 600,000 
Crowns annually. Christian also assumed another 
onerous right, that of purchasing at his pleasure 
all cargoes that passed the Sound, for the price at 
which the captains had valued them in their decla- 


tations. The war in which these arbitrary exactions. 


involved Denmark with the Dutch and the Swedes, 
whose vessels were also obliged to pay the duty 
of the Sound, though of tight exempt from it by 
ancient treaties, terminated in 1645, by Denmark 
ceding to Sweden the Islands of Qisel and Gott. 
land, and some districts in Norway, in perpetuity, 
and the province of Halland for thirty years. ‘ The 


Swedish vessels were declared exempt from the’ 


duty of the Sound, and the Dutch were allowed 
to commute it for 250,000 crowns per annum.* 
- From the reign of Erie XIV. Sweden had gra- 
dually extended her influence in the Baltic, Charles 
IX. subdued a great part of Estonia and Livonia, 
raised towns in Finland, and founded Gothenburg; 
his successor,Gustavus Adolphus, extended the 
limits of the Swedish dominion on the cast, en- 
couraged foreign citizens to settle in the kingdom, 
VOL. Qa rebuilt 
* Under the immediate successors of Christian, the Danish navy was 
_ totally neglected ; and when, by the peace of Roskild, in 1658, Denmark 
agreed to deliver up to Sweden twelve sail of the line, the latter found the 


vessels in so bad a state that they did not think it worth their while to take 
them away. 
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rebuilt Gothenburg, which had been burned by the 
Danes, and founded several towns in the Gulf of 
Bothnia. The same prince also established a ¢om- 
pany to trade to Asia, Africa, and America; of 
which, though it had but a short existence, one re= 
sult is worthy of notice.—Under its auspices many 
Swedish and Finland families emigrated to Ame- 
rica and formed a colony at the mouth of the De- 
Jaware; and which, though it has ..successively 
fallen under the dominion of the Dutch, English, 
and Anglo-Americans, still continues to receive 
from Sweden the chief of its church. The Swedes 
also in the reign, of Gustavus Adolphus formed 
establishments on the coast of Guinea, at Cape 
Corse, Anamaboo, and Johannisborg; of which, 
however, they were soon dispossessed by the Danes. 

Charles X. or Charles Gustavus, increased and 
protected the commerce of his dominions, In 
his reign treaties were concluded with several of 
the maritime powers, a council of commerce was 
created, and the police of the ports new organized. 
By his victories he confirmed to Sweden the pos- 
session of Estonia and Livonia, and obliged the 
Danes to cede the provinces of Halland, Schonen, 
and Blekingen. eed : 

_ The reign of Charles XI. was chiefly marked by 
measures of utility, by. which industry and com- 
merce were perfected and increased, particularly 
by the improvement of the roads and the formation 
of capals. This prince also encouraged the build- 
ing of merchant vessels, increased the navy to 
thirty sail of the line,.and removed its chief’ station 

from 
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from Stockholm, which has many inconveniences, 
to Carlscrona, which possesses great natural ad. 
vantages, and which he improved by art. | 

Master of the coast on which some of the greatest 
rivers of Russia empty themselves, the same prince 
projected a communication between the Baltic and 
Caspian Sea by these rivers. For this purpose he 
sent an embassy ‘to Ispahan, which was well Te- 
ceived by the Persian Courts but the results of 
this attempt could not be considerable, ‘for the 
merchandise of India found its way to Europe 
with much more certainty, and at less expense, by 
the Cape of Good Hope: hence, after a few trials, 
which proved little profitable, this object was aban- 
doned...., - . 

While the soveteigns of Denmark- and Sweden 
sometimes divided and sometimes disputed the 
dominion of the Baltic, a prince, whose means 
were not so extensive, but whose genius com- 
pensated the smallness of his Tesources, displayed 
in the same sea an important influence. _ This 
was Frederick: William of Brandenburg, surnamed. 
the Great Elector. - A part of Pomerania had de- 
volved.to this prince, and he had created Prussia 
into an independent state. Acquainted with mari- 
time attairs by his residence in Holland, he sought 
to act a part among the nayal powers, and in 
1676, being at war wit! / Sweden, he caused 
foreigners to equip in his 7 brts three frigates and 
six lesser vessels, whicl | annoyed the trade of 
Sweden and even captured one of her frigates, 
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neuer The following year the siege of Dantzick was 


errs of Come 
ae supported by six Prussian frigates, and in 1678 
ten frigates blockaded Stralsund. Spain not hav- 
ing acquitted a subsidy promised to the Elector in 
the war with France, in 1680 he equipped six’ 
frigates, of from twenty to forty guns each, to cruise 
against. the Spanish trade in the ocean. This 
squadron visited the coasts of England and France, 
and even America, captured a Spanish ship of 
sixty guns, and supported an engagement with 
twelve armed ships of that nation. Under this 
great prince the ports of Prussia received an orga- 
nization, that raised their commerce to a flourish- 
ing height,and thoseof Memel, Elbing, Konigsberg, 
and Pillau were deepened and provided with pilots. 
’ Having thus rapidly, but we trust perspicuously, 
traced the gradual development of the commerce 
and maritime power of the people of the North, 
from theearliest period tothe close ofthe seventeenth 
- century, we now arrive at an epoch when new rela- 
tions, resulting from the political and moral state of 
Europe, gave to the commerce of the Baltic an 
extraordinary extension and activity. - The fre- 
- quent maritime wars since the commencement of 
_the eighteenth century, increased the value of the 
_ productions of the North, while the people of 
“ these countries, familiarized, more and more witlr 
the enjoyments of luxury, sought with more avi- 
dity the productions of the South. Besides, from 
the commencement of this century, the vast ter- 
. ritories of Russia have communicated immediately 
- with 
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with the Baltic, and thereby immensely augmented 
‘the commerce of this sea, 


‘Fourth Period.—Cammerce and Maritime Affcirs 
"of the Baltic from the beginning of the Eighteenth 
Century. : 


At the commencement of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, the commerce of Denmark had arrived at 
a respectable consistence and extension, and the 
‘Danish merchant flag was seen not only in the 
“seas of Europe, but also in those of Africa’ and 
‘the two Indies, employed in conveying the pro- 
duce of her colonies to the metropolis. The ac- 
tive part that Frederick IV. took ‘inthe war 
which: for twenty years desolated the North, not 
only prevented the increase of’ the commerce of 


his dominions, but often greatly reduced it. At’ 


length the death of Charles XII. and the in- 
terference of England restored peace to the North, 
‘which the Swedes purchased by renouncing their 
€xemption from the duties of the Sound. From 
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this epoch until the beginning of the present cen.’ 


tury, Denmark (with a few trifling interruptions) 


has enjoyed a profound peace. The commercial. 


administration during the first part of this long 
calm, was however by no means favourable to its 
increase, for though the colonial Possessions were 
éxtended in Africa, Asia, and the West-Indies, 


. the relations of the metropolis with them, as well . 
as with Finmark,. Iceland, the Ferroe Islands, and . 
248 _* = Green. ; 
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Greenland, ‘were shackled with the chains of ex 
clusive companies. The reformation that Fredes 
rick IV. wished to introduce in the condition 
of the labouring class, was not. followed up, and 


_ the sums destined for the improvement and esta: 


blishment of manufactures, not being employed 
with intelligence, produced no- important re- 


- sults. In 1746, Frederick V. mounted the throne, 
_ and a brighter era of commerce commenced.— - 


This prince gave his confidence to Count Ernest 
Von Bernstoff, who knew and pursued the true 
interests of the nation. Under his administration 
‘the industrial arts were perfected, and commerce 
protected and encouraged ; fecling that, « want. 
ing liberty, even virtue mourns, and looks round 
for happiness in vain,” he granted freedom to all 
his own peasants, watched over their moral in- 
struction, and afforded them the means of bet- 
tering their condition.. Nor were his vassals un. 
grateful: they erected a monument to their libe- 
rator, on one side’ of the great road to Copen- | 
hagen, which, though ‘simple, calls forth the re- 
spect and veneration of the friend of humanity, 
infinitely more than the triumphal arches and 
columns raised to the destroyers of mankind. - 
During the Seven Years’ War, Count Bern- 


- stoff concluded a treaty of commercial neutrality 


with Sweden, which threw a great portion of the 
trade of the Baltic into the hands of the Danes, 
and the same minister negotiated the exchange of 
the Dutchies of Oldenburg and Holstein, equally 
advantageous to Denmark, in a political and com- 

“mercial 
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mercial point of view, by the concentration-of her 
dominions, and by the removal of the obstacles 
-to the construction of the canal of Holstein. 


Commerce, 


Denmark. — 


During the reign.of Christian VII. Andrew - 


Von Bernstoff, nephew of Ernest, and worthy of 


the relationship, directed the reins of govern- 


_ment, and was supported by the Prince Regent, 


the present King. The nephew following the.‘ 


plans of the uncle, the peasants were gradually 
made free, the commercial monopolies disappear- 
ed by degrees, and a new system of finance rege- 
nerated the public credit. .In 1780, Denmark 


.acceded to the armed neutrality proposed by the | 


‘Empress of Russia, the object of which was to 
“support the right of neutral vessels to convey the 
-property of belligerents. During the war of the 
Nrench revolution, the Danish government. re- 


‘jected every solicitation to join the coalition against. 


France, declaring its intention to maintain the 
_strictest neutrality, but under the veil of which it 
.permitted its flag to cover, and carry on the whole 
trade of the enemies of England. In 1801, Den. 
mark went.a step farther, and joined the second 
convention of neutrality of the North, which was 
‘in fact a confederacy against the naval superiority 
of Great Britain. This league was, however, 
quickly dissolved, by the appearance of a British 
fleet in the Baltic, a detachment of which, under 
the great Nelson, forced the line of defence form- 
_ed by the Danish fleet before Copenhagen, and 
compelled the Danes to a cessation of arms to save 
their capital. In this short war the Danish settle- 

Zah ments, 


Commerce, 


Deninarh ark. 
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‘ments, in the East and West Indies, were cap- 
tured by the English; but the dispute being soon 
after settled, by Denmark abandoning the coali- 
tion, these possessions were restored. 

In 1807, the political situation of Denmark 
throwing her entirely into the power of France, 
Great Britain found it necessary to. have recourse 
to the strongest means, to prevent the Danish 
navy from being employed against her; and ac: 
cordingly a large fleet and land force were sent 
into the Baltic, and appeared before Copenhagen 
in the beginning of August. An amicable propo- 
sition was first made to the Prince Royal to enter 
into an alliance offensive and defensive with Eng- 
land, and to give up the Danish ficet, to be 
retained en dépét, to prevent its falling into the 
hands of the French. These proposals being 
rejected, a proclamation was issued by the English . 
commanders, stating, that the influence given to. 
France, by the late treaties of peace with the 
northern powers, was the sole motive that induced 
the king of England to secure the Danish fleet, 
it being no longer possible for Denmark to remain 
neutral. Hostilities immediately followed this 
proclamation, and on the 7th of September, 
after a bombardment of several days and nights, 
Copenhagen capitulated, the Danish fleet was 
surrendered, and conveyed to England, loaded 
with the naval stores found in the aoe of the.’ 
capital. 

The eapture of all the Danish colonies by the 
English succeeded to this blow, and the com. 

merce 
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merce and marine of Denmark were thus totally 
annihilated. 

Though the commerce of Denmark must suffer 
a great reduction by the loss of Norway, never- 
theless the natural productions of her remaining 
dominions are still sufficient to aliment a respect- 
able trade.. Denmark’ and the dutchies afford 
wheat, rye, oats, « barley, rape-seed, horses and 
horned cattle, fish, chalk, porcelain, and wooden 
domestic utensils, which are exchanged for fine 
woollens, silks and cottons, hardware, cutlery 
and paper, salt, coals, iron, hemp, flax, oak timber, 
tobacco, rice, wines, oils, fruits, and colonial pro- 
duce, &c. A considerable portion of these imports 
are, however, re-exported. 

. Previous to 1797, the foreign trade of Denmark’ 
was shackled by numerous restraints on importa- 
tion. It was then permitted to import all foreign 
merchandize in Danish .bottoms, the following 
only excepted :-— 

Sugar from the countries of Europe, because 
the sugars of St. oe can only be eaported to to 
Denmark. 

Porcelain, except from. China, by the East 
India Company, in order to encourage the manu- 
factory of Copenhagen; and stained or painted 
earthenware, for the same reason. 

Playing-cards, because the stamp duty paid by 
those fabricated in-the country is applied to the 
support of hospitals. 

sania coffee, in order to av oid falsification. 
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‘Painted cottons, and some kinds of woollens, te 
encourage the national manufactures. 

All the preductions of the Danish dominions 
may be exported. Foreign imports, re-exported, 
pay only one per cent. transit duty. 

Foreign nations, with respect to commerce, are 
distinguished into privileged and non-privileged, | 
according to specific treaties; the former pay only 
the same duties as the inhabitants of Denmark 
proper; the latter, one-third more. 

Denmark and the dutchies have direct and 
active commercial relations with all the maritime 
nations, both for the exchange of their own pro- 
ductions and those of the East and West Indices, 
as well as by the commerce of transit and carrying 
trade. - 

The Danish vessels visit the ports of Mecklen- 
burg and Pomerania, with horses, bullocks, 
butter, cheese, fish and fish oiJ, colonial produce, 
and other objects, and receive in return thread, 
linen, -brandy, wines, wool, hardware, paper, and 
books. 

To Russia and Prussia, and principally:to Pe- 
tersburg, Riga, and Memel, the Danes send 
herrings and dried fish of Norway, Iccland, and 
Ferree, woollen manufactures, salt of France, 
Spain, and Portugal, India and China goods, 
oysters, and dog-skin gloves; for which they 
receive pot-ash, planks, fire-wood, flax and hemp, 
cordage, iron, copper, linens and corn: the latter 
principally for the consumption of Norway. 

To 
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“Yo Holland, Denmark exports a considerable oan. 
quantity of rape-secd, salted and dried fish, and ™"*"* 
timber of Norway, and receives Spices, drugs, 
corn, pipes, and paper : the balance is Comeigerably, 
in favour of Denmark, . 

The commerce between Denmark uaa the 
.dutchies, and England, is of no great consideras 
tion; but the deficiency was formerly compen- 
sated by the salt-fish and great quantity of wood 
which the English took from Norway, and for 
which they gave coals and manufactured goods: 
The balance was in favour of Denmark. 

- France receives from Denmark, horses, butter, 
cheese, fish, Norway timber, and a part of several . 
of the objects imported from. Russia; and gives in 
return, salt, wines, fruits, brandy, woollen and 
silk manufactures, and paper. 
~ To Spain and Portugal Denmark sends the 
same articles as to France, and receives wool, salt, 
wine, and American produce. 

' The. Danish commerce in the Mediterranean 
(including the ports of France and Spain on that 
sea), occupied upwards of 100 vessels annually. 
In 1798 there sailed for this destination 

From Denmark and the dutchies. . 31 vessels 


From Norway ..............6- 92 
From Iceland wo... 2 eee eee 3 


126 vess. burthen 7,257 lasts. 


— 


The cargoes consisted of wood and fish of Nor- 
way, salt provisions and butter of Holstein, and 
Norway and Swedish iron. In the same year 

. fifty-five 
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fifty-five vessels entered from the same sea, with 
wines, brandy, fruit, oils, and salt. The direct 
exchanges bétween the Danish dominions and 
the Mediterranean, however, form the smallest 
part of the profits of the Danes in this sca. They 
gain more by the freight of their vessels, both in 
peace and war: in the former, they are preferred 
by the Italians, because the Danish flag is res- 
pected by the Barbary states ; for which, however, 
Denmark pays a considerable sum annually, under 
the name of presents. In war, the Danish flag 
covers and carries on almost the whole trade of 
the enemies of England; and hence, it is not 
surprising that Denmark should be the most 
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’ strenuous supporter of the doctrine, that free ve 


make free goods. n 

The docinients within our ‘reach, desta Gadite 
to deduce a general statement of the commerce of 
the Danish dominions, afford the following re- 


‘Jutland ... 


w+ 807,200 
Sleswick ... 487,800 
Holstein .... 198,400 
Norway ... 1,714,369 


2,066,939 





sults. ‘In 1780, 
Exports. «© >. Imporis. 
Rix-dollars, Rix-dollars, 
Zealand .....335,000 ... - -1,098,000 
Funen ...... 24,170 .e.csaeee 45,300 


+ eee + 209,000 
eeeeecee s 465,800 
158,400 
sevvecee 01,238,300 


ee 


. 3,214,800 


weer 


ee eee eee 





In 1801, the total etiats had increased to up- 
wards of SEN millions. : 
« The 
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-. Theinhabitants of the Ferree islands, until the 
middle of the sixteenth century, carried on their 


- . . a 
commerce in their own vessels, when being unable 


to protect it from the depredations of pirates, 
they gave it up-to a company of merchants of 
Hamburg, Lubeck, and Bremen, who enjoyed it 


till 1607, when the King of Denmark granted it . 


to the merchants of Bergen, and afterwards to 
the Iceland Company. Frederick III. granted 
the islands as a fief to one of his favourites, with 
permission to farm the commerce to the highest 
bidder. In 1706 the islands reverted to the 
crown, and their commerce has since been car- 
ried on on its account, although in 1788 it was 
in contemplation to declare it free, but this in- 
tention has not yet been carried into execution. 

The exports of these islands are dried and salted 
fish, fish oil, feathers, hides, tallow, and worsted 
stockings, to the amount of 22,500 rix-dollars 
per annum; the imports, consisting of wheat, 
flour, brandy, tea, coffee, sugar, spices, linnens, 
glass, &c. amount to about the same sum (average 
between 1781 and 1789). 

According to:the annals of Iceland, its in- 
habitants carried on a considerable trade in their 
own vessels in the twelfth century; but the po- 
: litical troubles which succeeded in the thirteenth, 
and other misfortunes, reduced their commerce to 
a very low ebb, and the little that remained fell 
entirely into the hands of the [lanse league, which 
enjoyed it till 1602, when it was given to an ex- 
clusive company at Copenhagen. Until 1684, 

: this 
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Commerce. ° this company movopolized the whole trade, but 

Elon _in ‘that year each port was given to a separate 
society of merchants, and their concurrence was 
advantageous to the Icelanders. - In 1733 a new 
general exclusive company was created, from 
which the inhabitants suffered every kind of 
vexation. In 1758 it was dissolved and the king 
took the trade into his own hands; but in 1763 © 
another privileged company received it, whose 
administration was so vicious, that the king pur- 
chased the shares and again carried on the trade; 
but to a considerable loss, while the Icelanders 
received no real benefit. The terrible calamities 
of 1783 caused the government to consider of the 
hest means of relicving the subsequent distress of 
the island, and in 1787. its trade was made free 
to all the subjects of Denmark, at the same time 
that strangers were excluded. Six of the antient 
ports, of which there are twenty-five, were alse 
now raised to the rank. of cities; fairs were es- 
tablished, and a royal packet kept. up a stated 
communication with Denmark. ‘The Icelanders, 
however, were not content with these concessions, 
and petitioned to be allowed a free trade with 
foreigners, which was, however, refused. The 
trade of Iceland, previous to the war, occu- 
pied about fifty vessels, chiefly galliots, of 100 to 
250 tons. ‘The exports are salted and dried fish, 
while and seal oil, salted beef, hides and tallow, 
wool, feathers and eider down, sulphur, knit 
worsted stockings, gloves, &c. The imports are 
flour, oatmeal, beer, brandy, wine, coffce, tea, 


sugar, 
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sugar, ‘spices, salt and manufactured goods’ for Sm. 


clothing, iron and tin ware, hardware and soap. Galles 
Between 1767. and 1784 the exports averaged. Oe 
‘ annually upwards of 200,000 rix-dollars, and the 
imports upwards: of 100,000 ; between 1787 and. 
1791 the movement of commerce was as follows. - 


From Copenhagen. From Altona and Norway. 
Years. Versels. 3, Lasts, 7 - Vessel. fasts. 


1787.00 85.66. V627. 6 rye 6... 28k 
1788, 64 271+... F042. 04, 28.... 959. 
1789, ... 32..4.1,200.....- 33.. ‘1 390° 
1790... 38..,.1,500....,. 27.6. 967. 
W791. 685. +e 1344.,...+25....945 


The whale fishery alone caused any COMmMU- Greentond, 
nication between Denmark and Greenland, until, 
1620, when Chrstian IV. established a Green- 
land company at Copenhagen, which obliged it- 
self to send thither two ships. annually to trade 
with the natives, as well as to take whales; but not, 
complying with this agreement, it was suppressed 
in 1624. .- In.1636 another company received the 
exclusive privilege, and the first vessels it serlt 
out returned with cargoes of glittering sand, 
supposed ta contain gold, but which vanished on 
examination, and the. company was immediately 
dissolved. Religious zeal having carried ‘the 
Norwegian Egede to Greeniand in 1720, this 
desolate country once sére became the object 
of commercial speculat-22, and a company was, 
formed, which being «successful, a private meré 
chant, named Severin, solicited and obtained its 
privileges, and hazarded several expeditions, which 

produced 
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produced considerable profits. In 1750 he re- 
signed his charter to a company, who undertook 
to combine the trade and whale fishery, but which 
in its turn relinquished the attempt, and govern- 
ment, until 1788, took both these speculations 
into its own hands, but with such a loss, that in 
that year the crown also relinquished the business, 
which was again taken up by a company. 

The objects which Greenland affords for com- 
merce are whale oil and bone, seal oil and skins, 
dried and salted fish, furs, feathers, and eider 
down. The imports are flour for the colonists, 


_-woollens, tobacco, brandy, sugar, spices, &c. 
’ Between 1780 and 1787, the annual extent of the 
“commerce of Greenland was as follows. , 








EXPORTS. 
———— 
Of objects drawn from Of the Whate Total, IMPORTS, 
Years. Greenland. Fishery. a 
Rix- Dollars. Riz- Dollars. Rir-Dollare. Riz-Dollars. 

1781.... 41,396,..... 81,197... 122,593. . 35,989" 
1782... .'71,795...... 85,456. . 107,423. . 43,645 
1783. ...74,986...... 48,476. . 123,462, . 64,903 
1784,..111,616...... 15,471. . 127,087. .'74,114 
1785... .99,851...... 51,638. . 151,495. . 81,866 
1786. ...95,813,..... 70,102. . 165,915. «80,409 


1787.+6..93,110.. ....'75,865, . 168,4°75. «74,427 . 





“Denmark claims a territory on the coast of 


“Guinea, of fifty miles of coast, from the river 


Volta to the east,* and has several forts and fac. 
is 2 P tories 


* This tract was originally claimed hy the Portuguese, who ceded it ta 
the Swedes, and thesc latter to the Danes, 
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tories on this coast. - ‘Fhe -trade was successively 
vested in companies and made free until 1791, 
when it was finally thrown open to all the subjects 
of Denmark; at the same time that the slave 
trade, on the report of a commission of examina- 
tion, was ordered to cease in 1803. The number 
of slaves taken from the coast in Danish vessels 
varied from 500 to 2,500, annually; and the 
Danish establishments supplied from 300 to 1,000 
to foreign vessels. ‘The African es:ablisliments 
are supported by government at the expense of 
80,000 rix-dollars per annum, and the revenues 
they afford do not’ cover this expense. (For 
further details see vol. ii. West coast of Africa.) 


In 1671 the Danes first- turned their views 
to the West-Indies, and took possession of the 
uninhabited island of St. Thomas. In 1719 they 
colonized St. John’s, and in 1735 purchased St. 
Croix from France; when a company was es- 
tablished at Copenhagen to trade to these islands 


and to the coast of Aftica, but the abuses. in its, 
administration caused it to be suppressed in 1754, 


and the trade was declared open to all the sub. 
jects of Denmark proper, Sleswick, and Norway ; 
but with restrictions which changed from time to 
time until 1777, when the importation was con- 
fined to Copenhagen, and in the following year an 
exclusive company was again established. St. 


-Thomas being made-a free port, the company’s’ 


affairs were so flourishing, that the shares rose to 
VoL. I. “23 ~ double 
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double their nominal value. This brilliant suc- 
cess was, however, but of short duration; the 
speculations carried to too vast an extent were 
attended by great losses, and the peace of 1783, 
by putting an end to the advantages of neutrality, 
reduced the trade under the Danish flag to a 
cypher. In 1785 the company’s charter expired, - 
and the trade.received a new organization. All 
the ports of Denmark, of the dutchies, and of Nor- 
way, may send vessels to St. Croix, but their re- 
turns are to be to Copenhagen, or to the cities 
that have sugar refineries. Altona is, however, 
excepted from this last privilege, in consequence 
of others that she enjoys... The trade to St. 
Thomas and St. John’s, is free from all restraint 
with respect to Danish subjects, and even stran- 
gers are allowed to visit these islands under cer- 
tain regulations. The Danes enjoy, in common 
with the English and Spaniards, the right of cut- 
ting wood on, and fishing near the Isle of Crabs. 
‘The productions of the Danish West-India 
islands form but a small portion of their exports, 
the greater part being the produce of the neigh-. 
bouring islands and of the Spanish possessions on 
the continent. The Danish islands produce an- 


. nually 21,000 hogsheads of sugar, 9,150 hogs- 


heads of rum, and about 220,000 pounds of cot- 
tos. The objects received and re-exported as 
above are indigo, cocoa, tobacco, mahogany, &e. 
Denmark and‘ her dominions consiime about one 
half thé imports of colonial produce, and the other 
half is exported to the neighbouring countries, 

The 
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The vessels employed in the West-India trade are 
from forty to sixty lasist The extent of this trade 
fluctuates very greatly, according to the circum. 
stances of peace or war between. the maritime 
powers, as the following statement proves. :..The 
West-India trade employed vessels under Danish 
» colours, in ; . ae t 
1754,.... 7) The war between England and France from’ 
VWG6L.... 52 i 1756 to 1763 produced this increase. 
1781....127) The same effect was produced by the Ameri- 
1782... 146 } can war. A 
1783.... 91 
1793... 55 
1797,... 86 } The war between England and France caused 
1798.,.. 765, this increase, 


} The peace caused this redugtion, 





The Danes first appeared in the Indian seas in 
1616, when a company was established at Copenha- 


gen and an establishment formed at Tranquebar.. 


In 1634 the company resigned its privileges to the 
crown, but the troubles of the kingdom under the 
reign of Frederick II. caused the India trade to 
be almost entirely abandoned ; it was however re. 
newed when tranquillity was restored, and a com- 
pany being again erected in 1674, it sent the first 
ships to China. The trade continued to be car- 
ried on by successive companies until 1772, .when, 
at the expiration of the charter, the trade to India 
was made free to all the subjects of Denmark, on 
payment. of four per cent. of the returns to the 
company, to whom also was continued. the exclu. 
sive. trade. to China. In 1777 the crown pur. 

2B2. . chased. 
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Conners - chased the company’s establishments in India, and 

Calo made the trade entirely free, the company still, 

we" however retaining the exclusive China trade. Its 
charter expired in 1792, and was renewed for 
. twenty years.. It was at this time permitted to 
Danish subjects to freight vessels for India in fo- 
reign ports, on condition of procuring passports + 
at Copenhagen, Tranquebar, or Serampore, and 
landing the return cargoes at Copenhagen, to be 
sold by public auction. Foreigners may also im- 
port in their own vessels into Copenhagen the 
produce of India, but not of China. , 

The capital of the company: is 2,400,000 rix- 

dollars, in shares of 500. From 1780 to 1790 it 
sent twenty-nine ships to China, whose returns 
excecded three milliong of six-dollars, and the 
cargoes from India produced nearly an equal sum; 
of these six millions about the half was clear pro- 
fit, and the dividend was forty-eight rix-dollars a 
share per annum, or nearly ten per cent. The 
extent of the Danish India trade may be estimated 
from the following statement : 


Yeers. Namber of + Value. 
meee return cargees, — Riv-dollars. 


1773 to 1777 ..c00. 28 .4.... 8 millions 


1778 ..1782 ...6.. °78 260... 23 
4783... 1786 ......102 62.2... 28 
1805 ...... BE eisces 


The company send about three ships a year to 
China and twelve to India; the remainder are the 
speculations of individuals. The establishments 
of the Danes in India are, the tort of Tranquebar 


on 
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“on the Coromandel Coast ; factories at Serampore 
on the Hughly ; at Balasore and Patna in Bengal ; 
at Porto Novo, Callicut, and College on the Ma- 
labar coast; and at Canton. Denmark also claims 
the Nicobar Islands in the Bay of Bengal, and 

- keeps the Danish flag flying on them in support of 

this claim. 





., The Danish dominions have several naval and 
‘maritime commercial establishments. At Copen; 
hagen ‘is a depot of charts, and a school: of naval 
cadets; the latter was founded in 1701: fifty 
scholars are educated gratis, and the others pay a 
fixed stipend. ‘They make two annual cruises in 
the Baltic of six ‘weeks each, and after joining a 
. ship may attend gratis the public lectures on hy- 
‘draulics, hydrostatics, and navigation. At Co- 
penhagen is a royal naval hospital, and at Elseneur 
one for the reception of merchant seamen of all 
nations. 
Corps of authorized pilots are established on the 


" goasts, and light-houses have been multiplied. | 
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The expenses of these institutions are defrayed ~ 


by the duties of the Sound and Belts, the amount 


of which varies, of course, with the revolutions | 


of: commerce. 


Number of vessels Receipt of duties. 
passed the Sound, _ Hix-dollars, 
In 1770 ........ 7,736 te teeees 459,890 
1799 we.ceess T8483 0...02.. 5815779 


2B 3 > _ Since 
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Since 1727 Copenhagen has had a maritime 4s- 
surance company, whose capital is 600,000 rix- 
dollars, in shares of 1,000. In 1797 the amount 
of property insured was six millions of rix-dollars 
nearly, of which the premium was upwards of 
270,000, and the payments 300,000. In the same 
year the dividend was fixed at forty rix-dollars the 


‘share, 


Most of the Danish merchant vessels are Danish 
built, those purchased from foreigners being 
obliged to pay a duty of ten per cent. to be ad- 
mitted as national bottoms. 


State of the Danish Merchant Marine at different 


Periods. 

No, of Vessels, Sg Tonrage. * Seamen, 
1746 .. 1,200t01,500..0 -< _ 
1792 ......3,118 ...... 85,336 _ 
1799 ......2,183 .....,124,129 ....., 18,008 
1800 ...... 2,200 —_— — 
1806 ......2,529 ...... 136,166 —. 
1810. 1,972 ...... 100,938 ue Sees 


Though the produce of the Danish Giharians in 
the Baltic and British ocean has decreased within’ 
the last century, they are still an important object 
of national industry, and might be made much 


’ more so if their police was better regulated, and 


encouragement given to employ a greater capital. 
Near the Scaw is a considerable fishery of flat fish, 
the produce of which is principally salted or 


*smoked for exportation, In viet and 1782 the 


” town 
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town of Scagen exported upwards of 800,000 fish 


ductive fishery of herrings and eels; those of Ma- 
riager and Randers are no-less important, and the 
latter in particular has a rich salmon fishery in the 
river Guden. 

In the Gulfs of Flensburg and Slie a quantity 
of small herrings make their appearance from 
March to May, and a few in autumn; besides 


what is consumed fresh, 1,000 tons salted are ex- 


ported annually to Copenhagen and Germany. 
‘The fishery in the Gulf of Slie is the property of 
the nobles whose lands border the gulf, and of 
the citizens of Sleswick, but is usually rented to 
the fishermen of the village of Cappel. The por- 
poise fishery at Middelart is very little profitable, 
The Sound and Belts afford mackarel and whiting 
for immediate consumption. 
. The fisheries on the western coast of Jutland oc- 
cupy all the peasants of the coast; the fish taken 
are salmon, cod, and flatfish. On this coast and on 
that of Sleswick are productive oyster-banks: those 
on the latter are let by the crown for 75,000 rix- 
dollars, and their produce supplies the Baltic and 
north of Germany. A considerable herring fishery 
is carried on at the mouth of the Elbe, and chiefly 
from the village of Blakenzie, the produce of 
which, valued at 100,000 rix-dollars, is sent to 
Altona, Hamburg, and Holland. 

In 1767 a company was established at Altona to 
carry on the herring fishery in the British Sea % 
but before the privilege, which was for ten years, 
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had expired, the crown purchased the shares, and 
this fishery has been since carried on on its ace 
count. Its produce is about 6,000 tons, and is 
sent chiefly to Hamburg and Petersburg. The 
inhabitants of Heligoland take large quantities of 
the small cod, called scholl-fish, near the island, 
and send them fresh to Hamburg, Stade, and Bre- 
men; these islanders also employ a considerable 
capital in the lobster fishery. 

Previous to the separation of Norway, the whole 
of the Danish fisheries brought into the country 
one million and a half of rix-dollars per annum, of 
which one million was for Norway. 





During the greater part’of the eighteenth cen- 
tury the Danish navy was respectable, but the be- 

_ ginning of the nineteenth has seen it totally an- 
nihilated, by the adherence of Denmark to the 
system of France. In 1801 the fleet consisted of 


22 ships of the line, from 80 to 60 guns; 


10 frigates, from........40 to 24 
9 sloops, from........, 20 to 16 
3 praems, of .......... 20 °° 

13 gun-vessels, of ...... 4 


Besides seven old ships of the line, fitted as 
block-ships, before Copenhagen. Of this force, 
one ship. of seventy-four guns, and five of the 
block-ships, were destroyed, and a ship of sixty- 

. four gins taken, by Nelson in 1801. 
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In 1807 the fleet was, 
Ships, Gans, 
Dashes viteew - 96 
15, (26 af the tne 
Wee 66-08 utee 6 64 
Gi Ses bees 44 
Qe eee wdlae .. 36 
Bio 5is aero 28 716 frigates, 
Qe eked heave 24] — 
Bee teevins 04 QO 


9...+..20to 14—9 sloops. 
80 gun-vessels, 4, 


~ There were surrendered to Nelson in the same 
‘year: 
16 sail of the lines 
14 frigates, 
8 sloops, 
26 gun-vessels. 
2 sail of the line and some small vessels de- 
stroyed. — 

For the materials of construction and equipment 
of the fleet, except iron, copper, and masts, and 
pitch and tar, which Norway affords, Denmark isde- 
pendant on foreigners. The oak timber is pro- 
cured from Pomerania, the hemp from Russia, and 
the sail-cloth from Russia and Holland. 

Tn 1782 the expense of building and rigging a 
ship of seventy guns, was 186,000 rix-dollars; a 
sixty gun ship, 159,000; and a thirty-six gu fri- 
gate 76,000. - 7 

Until the reign of Frederick IV. the seamen for 

, the 


Dexmark. 


Marine. 


Dennorks 


Marine. 
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the fleet were procured by voluntary enrolment, 
both in the Danish dominions and in the free ma- 
ritime cities of the north.. That prince introduced 
the system of register. The coasts are divided 
into maritime districts, and all their inhabitants 
who follow the fisherics, or other sea faring lines, 
are registered in two classes, ordinary and extrae 
ordinary. When men are required for the fleet, 
they are taken from the ordinary class, in sucha 
manner that the first selection falls on those who 
have no families or infirm parents to support. 
Registered seamen alone can be employed on 
board the national merchant vessels, and in this 
case they are obliged to give notice to the proper 
officer of the district; those inhabiting towns may 


- even serve on board foreign véssels, on entering 


into an engagement to return in two years, or for» 
feit twenty rix-dollars, which they deposit. Every 
commander of a Danish trading vessel is obliged 
to dcliver a list of his crew to the custom-house 
previous to his sailing, and another on his return, 
and to account for any difference. A registered. 
seaman remaining in a foreign country, with an 
intention to settle there, is considered a deserter, 
After the age of fifty the registered seamen pass 
from the ordinary to the extraordinary class. 

The registered seamen enjoy several privileges 
and immunities, even when not employed. Their 
pay commences from the moment of their being 
put in requis‘tion, and increases with the activity 
of service. Their sea-pay varies from two rim 
dollars to five per month, and they have a share of 
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prizes. The total number registered is 30,000; 
of which 2,000 are kept in constant employment, 
in peace or war, for the port service. They are 
lodged in barracks at Copenhagen, receive an an- 
nual pay of twenty rix-dollars, their provisions, and 
a suit of clothes every two years. 

There is besides another permanent corps of 
1,100 or 1,200 artificers, who are on the same 
‘footing as the permanent seamen; but when they 
are actually employed they receive a daily pay 
of from eight to twenty schellings in summer, 
and from six to fourteen in winter. The pro- 
visions sipplied to the two permanent corps are 
meat, fish, butter, and flour. ‘The military duties of 
the fleet are performed by a corps of 1,100 marines. 

‘The seamen who cannot afford to pay are ad- 
“mitted into the naval hospital gratis, the others 
pay a trifle; and from the artificers one schelling 
iy the rix-dollar of their active pay is stopped for 
this institution, into which their wives and chil- 
dren are received. Attached to the hospital is a 
work-house,. where 200 persons may earn their 
subsistence by spinning hemp. The wives and 
children of seamen, and seamen themselves super- 
annuated, are received into this establishment in 
preference. 

- In 1813, January 1, the aiguber and pay of the 
olticers of the navy were as follow: 


Rix-dolarg. 
2 Admirals.............. 2,880 per annum. 


1 Vice-Admiral...........2388 * 
31 Rear-Admirals....,,.... 2208 





‘10 Com- 
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Rix-dollars, 
10 Commanders,........+.. 1848 per annum. 
13 Captain-Commanders ..... 960 
20 Captains........ seeees- 800 
36 Captain-Lieutenants ......276 | 
50 First-Lieutenants......... 220 
81 Second-Licutenants....... 192 


In 1660 a college of admiralty and of commis. 
sariat (answering to our admiralty and navy boards) 
were established. Since 1784 these two establish- 
ments have been united. Besides the military and 
civil administration of the navy, this college has 
the inspection of the coasting pilots, the royal sea- 


_ ports, the naval hospitals, and the jurisdiction of 


the persons employed in the fleet and dock-yards: 
This college is the supreme tribunal for the fleet ; 
but it cannot direct the execution of a sentence of 
death, until it has been referred to the auditor- 
general, whose conclusions are submitted to the 
king. 

Frederick V. fegilatial by two excellent codes 
whatever concerns the police and service of the 
fleet, and there is no country where seamen are 
more appreciated, and their services better re- 
warded, both by pecuniary emolument and marks 
of honour, than Denmark. 

Rix-Dollars. 


. The expense of the fleet in 1782 was 916,600 


Hawteeish ord llciereie alias eters «+ 1790... 1,200,000 
The Danish maritime code is faded uport 
the antient Consulado del Mar and the Statutes 
of Oleron. By this code, no agreement between 
owners 
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owner's and masters, or between masters and crews, 
are valid, except they are in writing. ; The master 
cannot inflict punishment, without taking the 
advice’ of his principal officers, but he may turn 
on shore any pérson guilty of seditious conduct: 
A pilot losing a vessel by ignorance or negli- 
gence is held responsible for the damage, and if 
he cannot make it good he is punishable with 
death. If two’ vessels fall aboard of each other, 
and neither is in fault, the damage is to be sup- 
ported equally, by the owners and freighters of 
the two vessels, in proportion to the value of their 

. property in them. The damages resulting from 
. the necessity of the ship’s safety are to be borne 
_ by the entire cargo and the hull. In case of want 


Denmark. 


Mane 


_ of provisions, the captain may dispose of a part. 


_ of the cargo to purchase them. a ee 
* In the times of barbarism originated the right 
of epave, by which vessels wicked and their car- 
goes became ‘the prize of the lords of the soil 
_on which they were stranded. - Christian II., who 
émployed every means to curtail the power of the 
‘nobles, and particularly by diminishing their re- 
sources, attempted to abolish this violation of the 
tights of nature and of property, and published 
_ an edict, regulating with equity the manner in 
-which the inhabitants of the coasts were bound 
to conduct themselves towards persons shipwreck- 
ed, and the measures to be adopted with respect 
to the wrecks or goods drifted on shore. This 
law, however, met with violent opposition from 
the nobles, and was not put into execution. In 
; : the 


"Denmark. * 


Marine, 
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the following reign the same subject. was resum- 
ed, and Christian V. bad several regulations in- 
serted in the code of laws towards this end,. A 
great number of royal ordinances have since.-been 


“published to the same purpose, nevertheless ail 
' the ancient abuses are not yet provided ayainst. °. 


By the actual laws respecting shipwreck, the 
crews have a claim of right to the assistance of 
the inhabitants of the coasis, who are to be called 
together on these occasions by the magistrate of _ 
the district. The goods saved are to be lodged 
in a place of safety, and the captain or others of 
the crew, are not to be obliged to sell them. 
The penalty of death is pronounced against any 
person pilfcring or appropriating the value of . 
fifty silver marks. If the captain or others of the 


‘crew make any bargains with the people of the ° 


coast, they become void on proof of advantage 
having been taken of their situation. The wrecks 
and effects which come on shore, without any of 
the crew appearing, are to be ‘collected and se- 
cured. The circumstances to be published in the 
newspapers of Denmark and the neighbouring - 
countries, and if the owners claim them within a 


.. year and a day, they are to be restored, deducting ~ 


the expenses. If no claim is made within that 
time, the produce of the sale (after deducting the - 
expense) is divided between the king and the 
persoh who, by the antient custom, would have. . 
had the right of epave. : 


———— 
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_ COMMERCIAL TREATIES 


Between Denmark and Foreign Mavitime Powers. 


Eneianp, 1670. -Seé England. ‘ 
vos eso Portucar, 1766. a : 
Art. 1. Admits the productions yof the two 
kingdoms (not prohibited) reciprocally into either, 
without prejudice to existing treaties with other 
Nations; and engages, in future, to grant no com- 


Denmark, - 


Commercial _ 
‘reaties. - 


mercial preference to the subjects of other states, - 


2. Admits the brandies and wines of Portugal 
into the Danish dominion, onthe same condi 
tions as the most favoured nations. . ab Bie 


: Russia, 1780. _ 

The maritime coavention between Denmark and 
Russia, for the security of the commerce of neu- 
trals, declares as fundamental axioms, 

1. That all neutral vessels have a right to na- 
vigate freely on the coasts of belligerents. 

2. That the property of subjects of bellige- 
rents (contraband of war excepted) on board 
neutrals,. should be free of right. : 

8, That..a port ought only to be held in a 
state of blockade, when vessels of war of a belli- 


gerent are sufficiently near, and so posted, as to - 


render the entry dangerous. + 

” 4. That neutral vessels ought not to be de- 

tained by belligerents, except on just grounds 

and evident facts; that they ought (when de- 

tained) to be judged without delay; and that. be- 

sides the damages adjudged to the owners for 
ae detention 


’- 


Denmark, 
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detention without cause, complete satisfaction 
ought to be given for the insult to the flag. 


Russra, 1782. 


Art. 1. Peace and arhity. 

2. Liberty of conscience to subjects of either, 
residing in the dominions of the other. | 

3. Subjects of either, treated by the other as 
the most favoured nation. ’ . 

. 4 All the ports of the dominions “of eittien 
open to the subjects of the other, except the 
Danish colonies out of Europe, and the Russian 
ports of the Black Sea, bar ieee ee and other + 
possessions in Asia. : 

N. B. Iceland, Greenland, dnd die wali is- 


; lands, were afterwards included it in the sais aay 


as Danish colonies. 

5. Grants to the Danes permission to pay the 
duties at the custom-houses of Russia in the 
current coin (except Livonia, Estonia, and Fin- 
land). 

6. Denmark grants a reduction of the Sdund 
duty on the tobacco of the Ukraine, on fir 
rafters and potash, and certain modifications of 
the Sound duties in general. ‘ 

7, All other merchandize, but the articles above : 
specified, to pay but one per cent..Sound duty. + 

8. Russian vessels passing the Sound not to 
be subject to examination, but their papers to be 


_ considered as authority respecting their cargoes. 


- 9. Farther segulehons: npncens the aid of 
the Sound.. - ~ 


10. oe 
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10. Russian vessels having passed thé Sound, 
and being obliged to return by stress of weather 
or accident, not to pay any second duty. 

11. Russian vessels passing Gluckstadt, not to 
he subject to duty or visit.. ae 

18. Vessels of either party obliged to put into 
the ports of the other, in consequence of damage, 
to be allowed to repair free. of all port charges, 
but not to sell any part of their cargoes. : 


Denmark 


Commerciat 
Treatica. 


~ 14. Vessels of either party not to be obliged 


by the other to serve as vessels of war or trans- 
“ports, at ar: . 

15. Vessels of either party. wrecked on the 
coasts of the other, to receive such assistance, 
-and be treated as subjects. : 

+16. One of the contracting parties being en. 
gaged in a maritime war, the vessels of the other 


not to be molested, though conveying the property : 


of the subjects of the enemy of the party at war. 
Or free ships make free goods, . 


17. Axioms, respecting the liberum mare, in 


explanation of the foregoing article. ? ; 

18; 19. Regulates the visiting of merchant ships 
of either party, by ships of war of the other, in 
‘time of war. Merchants to submit to the visit 


and not to destroy their papers. Vessels of ‘war .* 


intending to visit, not to come within cannon shot 
of the ship to be visited, and not to send more 
than two or three men on board her, Merchant 


vessels being escorted by ships of war, the decla-- 
cy . 4 
tation of the officer commanding the convoy, that - 


VOL. Ie - - Be ole they 
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Denar. they contain no contraband of war, to bé deemed 


Commercial 


Treaties, sufficient. 

20. Vessels on visit found to have contraband 
of war, to be brought into port for adjudication, 
and the contraband alone to be confiscated ; and 
if the. master of the vessel consents to give up the 
contraband at sea, the vessel to be permitted to 
proceed. on her voyage with the rest of her cargo. 

21. Specifies contraband of war. Naval and 
military stores. ae  s 

22. Subjects of either party may cause vessels 
to be built for them in the ports of. an enemy of 
the other, or may purchase vessels ‘from the sub- 
jects of an enemy; and such vessels purchased or 
built, to be considered the property of the subject 
of the contracting party. ° 
' 98. Subjects of the enemy of one party, being 
in the service of, or naturalized in the dominions of 
the other, to be considered as bond fide subjects 
of the contracting party. 

- @4, 25. Allows the appointment of consuls of 
either party in the ports of the other, and regu- 
lates their functions. ; : 8 

26. Custom-house regulations. 

27. The subjects of one party contracting ob- 
ligations to their fellow subjects within the do- 
minions of the other, may be obliged by decision 
of the courts of law in the place of their residence. 

98. The merchants of either party shall be 
permitted to pay for the merchandize they pur 
chase in the dominions of the other, in the current 


coin of the place. ~ 
. 29. Guards 
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29. Guards against frauds which may be com- 
mitted by factors. 

_30. The merchants of either party, residing. in 
the dominions ‘of the other, to be allowed to keep 
their books in what fengu Bye: and form they think 
proper. 

31. Ifa subject of either party becomes a ‘bank. 
rupt in the dominions of the other, without having 
acquired the rights of citizenship, the creditor: 8, by 
permission of the magistrates, shall appoint com- 
missioners, who are to be invested with the effects 
of the bankrupt; and if the creditors to whom are 
owing two-thirds of the debts agree to an amica- 
ble arrangement, the other creditors must submit, 

32. Permits to Danish merchants to build, pur- 
chase, or hire houses in all the towns of Russia; 
which have-not privileges contrary to this permis. 
sion: at Moscow, Petersburg, and Archangel, the 
houses actually occupied by Danish merchants to 
be exempt from all billeting.. Similar privileges to 
the Russian-merchants residing in Denmark. 

33. Subjects of either party may quit the oe 
minions of the other, without hindrance. ° 

84. The effects and property of the subjects of 
either party, dying in the dominions of the other,: 
to pass without obstacle to the legal heirs. 


~ 85. In case of war between the two parties, 


, the subjects of either residing in the dominions of 


the other, to be allowed a year to dispose of their’ 


property, and quit the territory. 


ee Duration of the treaty, twelve years.” 
Rc? MOROCCO, 


Denmark. 


Commercial 
Treaties. 


Denmark. 


Commercial 
Treatica. 
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MOROCCO, 1767. 

Art. 1, 2, 3, 4. Relates to the suppression of 
the Danish African Company, and the disposal o! 
their effects in.the empire of Morocco. : 

5. A free trade granted to all the subjects of 
Denmark. ' ane 

6. The Danish flag to be respected by the Mo- 


rocco cruizers, and the Danish consuls to have 


precedence of those of all the Christian powers.: 
7. Danish subjects not to pay greater taxes than 
other nations. ; ree 2 
8, 9, 10. Security of Danish subjects and com- 


‘merce. 


11. Vessels wrecked to be assisted, and their 


‘cargoes to be preserved to the owners. A bury- 


ing ground granted to the Danes in all the towns 
of Morocco. : bid 

12. Relates to Morocco cruisers visiting. Da- 
nish merchant vessels. . Ss : 

13. Morocco cruisers to be supplied with pass- 
ports by the Danish consuls, to prevent any mis- 
take if fallen in with by Danish vessels of war. 

14. Differences between a Dane and a Moor 
to be decided by the emperor or governor of the 
place, in presence oftheconsul. fe 

15. Privileges of the consul residing at’ Sallee. 


‘1. Appointment of vice consuls in other towns. 


2. Consul’s house, as well as those of Danish mer- 
chants, placed under the protection of the empe- 
ror. §. Servants of consuls and Danish merchants 


-to pay no taxes. 4. Consul to decide all disputes 


between 


i 
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between Danish subjects. 5. To have the sole °™* 


cognizance of all that respects the property: of e 
Danes dying at Sallee. 6, Allowed to have 
divine service performed in his house, at which all 
Christians may attend. 7. Provisions, furniture, 
&c. for the consul’s establishment to pay no duties. 
16. A Danish slave escaping from a Morocco 
cruiser, or a Moor escaping from a Danish ship 
of war, to be free. 
17. In case of war, six months allowed Danish 
“subjects to quit Morocco with their effects. * 
1g. Contraventions of this treaty to be adjusted 
" “ainicably. as 
19. Conditions on which this treaty is ratified. 
‘An annual present from Denmark of 
“49 jron’24 pounders 
18 do. 18 do. 
10: 16 inch eables 
“10 13 inch “dos: ~~ 
10 10inch do. *» 
2,000 oak planks, fit for building frigates, 
6,500 piastres of Spain, in specie; or, in 
Yeu of the whole, at the choice of the King of 
Denmark, 25,000 piastres. re eee . 
, 20. All accidents happening in the conveyance 
of these articles, to be on account of the King of 
Denmark. ~ = Ge 


ALGIERS, 1772. gar 
Preamble. The King of Denmark engages not - 
to grant passports to vessels of nations not ‘in 


amity with the Dey. ce | ae 
Bes 2c8 _ Art. 


jommercias 
réaties. 


: 
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Art. 1. Peace and amity. 

.2..The former duties of six per cent. on mer. 
chandize imported into Algiers by Danes, re- 
duced to five per cent., the same as paid by the 
English, French, and Dutch: Goods reshipped 


for want of sale, and naval and military stores, to 


pay no duty. 

3, 5. Vessels of the contracting parties meeting 
at sea, not to commit any act of hostility. 

4. Algerine cruisers visiting Danish merchant 
ships to be content with the produgtion of the 


’ passport. 


6. Datiish vessels tretked 6n the coast of Al- 
giers to be assisted, the cargoes preserved to 
the owners, and the crews not to be made slaves. 

7. Algerines not to sell or hire their vessels to 
the enemies of Denmark, for the purpose of war. 

8. No Algerine vessel permitted to approach 
the coasts of Denmark, to avoid misunderstanding. 

9. Danish vessels, subjects, &c. taken by the 


_ eruisers of Tunis, Tripoly, or other enemy of 


Denmark, not permitted to be sold in the veottory 
of Algiers. 

10. “Danish vessels anchoring in the ports of 
Algiers with prizes, not to be molested, and to 
pay no duties, 

11. Danish vessels of war ‘ear! in the 
ports of Algiers to be supplied with provisions 
gratis ; and. if any slave escapes from the shore 
to her to be sent back. 

-12. Danish subjects not to be made slaves. 

43. Property of Danish subjects dying in Al.’ 


giers 
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giers to belong to their legal heirs, and the Danish 
consul alone to have cognizance of these cases. 
14. Liberty of trade; and no Danish subject to 


Denmayk,: 
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be arrested for the debts of another, ag he has” 


become bound. at 

15. Disputes between Danes and sabieets of the 
Dey, to be decided by the Dey and Divan, be- 
tween Danes by the consul only. 

16. If a Dane having wounded or killed a sub- 
ject of the Dey, escapes, the consul not to be 
molested on that account. - ; 

17. Security and protection to the consul, in 
his person and property ; permission to have divine 
service performed in his house, and to be attended 
by the Danes at Algiers, as well as by Christian 
slaves. 

- 18. In case of war, Danes to be permitted to 
quit Algiers. 


19. Danish subjects embarked on board vessels 


of an enemy of Algiers as passengers, not to be 
molested in their persons or property. 

20. Danish vessels of war anchoring at Algiers, 
to be saluted with twenty-one guns and to return 
the same number. . 

*. 21. The provisions for the consul’s ois to 
pay no duties. ' 


.22, Any misunderstanding between the con- 


tracting parties to be amicably adjusted. 





Exhausted by a ruinous war of twenty’ years, 
stripped of Livonia, Estonia, a great part of Po- 
2c4 _ © * merania 


, 


Sweden. 
Commerce. 
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merania and of the Dutchies of Bremen and Vers 
den, Sweden, at the death of Charles XII. was 
reduced even below a secondary power both mari- 
time and commercial.. The Dutch at this period 
furnished -Sweden with all the objects required 
from abroad, and in 1723 the Swedish merchant 
marine did not excced 100 vessels. The exemp- 
tion from the duty of the Sound was also lost-to 


Sweden by the peace of Stockholm. 


The alteration in the constitutiog after the death 


of Charles XII., by increasing the liberties of the 


people, created a general impulse towards national 


. Industry; agriculture was‘ greatly extended and 


improved, the produce of the mines was doubled, 
and the fishery, now become productive by .the 
arrival of herrings in the bay’ of Gothenburg, 
was protected and encouraged. In 1738 a navi- | 
gation act was passed, which increased the activity 
of the ports, and the merchants and ship-owners 
uniting to the foreign active commerce those of 
carrying and coasting, the merchant marine in. 
creased rapidly, and thirty years after the death of 
Charles XII. exceeded 1,000 vessels. xO dei 
Gustavus III, after the revolution which res 
stored to the crown the high prerogatives it lost 
on the death of Charles, hoped to restore Sweden 
to her ancient rank among the nations, and ac- 
cordingly appeared with some eclat on the theatres 
of war and negotiation; but his talents and ac- 
tivity were insufficient to contend against the 
greatef resources of his neighbours, and against 
the civil dissensions that still! convulsed the state: 
“nevertheless, 
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nevertheléss, though this prince failed in restoring Sweden, ~ 
‘to Sweden what she had. lost under his predeces- Commerce.” 
sors, during his reign the arts flourished, and. 
commerce was extended. Gustavus acceded to 
the armed neutrality of the North in 1780, and in 
1784 the acquisition of the island of St. Bartho- - 
lomew gave Sweden a share’ in the West India 
trade. are Be Moana © oa 

Though the loss of Finland has diminished the 
“quantity of objects for commerce, the principal 
sources of national prosperity still remain to Swee 
‘den in her mines, her forests, and her fishery. 
“Though the Russian iron has latterly entered-into 
competition with that of Sweden, the - superior 
-quality of the latter ensures its demand and keeps 
‘up its price. The export of copper on the con- 
trary has diminished, from the concurrence of 
English copper, as well as from the diminution of 
the produce of the mines of Fahlun, from those 
- of Atwerdberg and Moland filling with water, and . 
from the loss of those of Finland.“ ~The other 
exports are pine timber, in planks, rafters, and 
beams. Pitch, tar, and potash, herrings and 
salmon, and some alum, vitriol, and vermilion. 
The imports are corn, tobacco, salt, wines, oils, 
‘Spanish wool, hemp, soap, paper, colonial pro- 
duce, cotton and silk manufactures,- fine woollens . 
‘and linens, works in steel and copper, hardware 
and cabinet ware. Some of these objects are 
however prohibited, in order to encourage the 


* The price of Swedish copper 


_ has been reduced from forty to thirty 
. ¥ix-dollars the scheppund. Sabine 


Sweden. 


~ Commerce, 
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national manufactures, but this prohibition tends 
only to increase their introduction by smuggling. 

In peace the exports are valued at five millions 
and a half of rix-dollars, and the imports at four 
millions and a half. 

The foreign commerce of Sweden i is Sinus 
to a certain number of ports which have custom- 
houses. ‘They are named staple stader, or staple 
towns, and are Stockholm, Gothenburg, Warberg, 
Halmstad, Norkoping, Landscrona, Carlscrona, 
Christianstad, Carlshamn, Calmar, Westerwik, 
Uddevalla,  Marstrand, Gefle, and Abo- and 
Wasa in Finland. The foreign commerce is sup- 
posed to be divided among these cities as follows: - 


Stockholm..... Ts of the exports, and the imports. 
Gothenburg «...2¢. 63. sees ee 
The other ports y.....00.sseeee8-2 


| To the foreign ports of the Baltic Sweden ex. 
ports iron, steel, copper, lime, alum, and her-- 
rings, and receives in return corn, hemp, tallow, 
and hides: the balance is against Sweden 1,500 to 
2,000 rix-dollars. To Holland the export is chief. 
ly confined to iron : the principal returns are spices, 
tobacco, prepared colours, and papers; the balance 
is against Sweden. 

To England the exports are iron, fir-timber, 
pitch, tar, potash, and herrings, chiefly for the 
consumption of the slaves in the West Indies ; 
the imports are lead, tin, leather, beer, butter 
and chéese, coals, and every kind of manufac-. 

ture 3. 
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ture: the ‘balance is in favour of Sweden, near a 

* million of rix-dollars, ot 
To France Sweden ‘sends iron, steel, copper 
and brass, fir timber, pitch, and tar, and receives 


Sweden. 
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wines, brandy, salt, fruits of the south, oil and . 


silks; the trade is nearly balanced. 

-To Spain and Portugal the exports are the same 
as to France, and the returns are wines, salt, 
wool, fruits, and oil: the balance is something in 
favour of Sweden. 


To Italy and the Levant Sweden exports all her. 


territorial productions, and receives salt, spices, 
fruits, and cotton. : 
In 1800 Sweden had above 2,000 merchant ves- 
sels of twenty tons and upwards, but the rupture 
with England and*the cession of Finland reduced 
them in 1810 to 1,500. . ; 
Since 1731, Sweden has had an East-India Com+ 
pany established at Gothenburg, whose’ charter 
was last renewed in 1786 for thirty years, the 
company then agreeing to pay to the crown 
12,500 rix-dollars for every voyage. The specu- 
-“Jations are entirely confined to the China trade, 
and it sends out four to six ships a year of 600 to 


" 1,000 tons, The greater part of the imports are 


re-exported. 
In 1786 a’ West-India Company was formed, 
which pays nothing for the privilege. The com- 


pany for carrying on the northern whale fishery’ 


established in 1744 still exists, but in a state of: 
languor. The other commercial companies of Swe- 
den are a company for saving the cargoes of ships 


wrecked, . 
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Sect: wrecked, founded in 1736; anda marine assu- 
“smn vance company, founded in 1789, whose capital is 
166,666 rix-dollars, in 1,000 shares. 

By the navigation act passed in 1738, foreigners 
can only import into Sweden the produce of their 
own countries or colonies, - and only in their own 
vessels, and are subject to duties from which na- 
tional vessels are exempt. 


. 





iwedish ‘The most. productive fishery of Europe is that 
Fisheries. . 
— of herrings, on the Swedish shore of the Cattegat. 
It was only in 1748 that these fish first appeared 
in shoals in the gulf of Gothenburg, and when . 
it was found that they returned tegularly, govern- 
ment gave every encouragement to the fishery, by 
making it free, and granting bounties. During 
the first years, the fish arrived in August and Sep- 
tember; but they have been gradually later, and 
" at present do not arrive until November or De- 
cember.. This retardment has rendered the fish. 
ery more difficult, in consequence of the ice in 
the bays, and besides the fish at this late season 
“are grown poor. To remedy the former incon- 
venience, large nets have been latterly brought _ 
into use, in order to take them at a distance from 
the shores at the moment of their first arrival, 
which is announced by the assembling and cries. 
of the sea birds. The gradual increase of the’ pro- 
duce ofthis fishery has been as follows. heed 
In: 
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In-t752 ............. 1,000 tons. 
2 AYS3 oes.  20,000 
LOU ics sisa'eds 100,000 
.From 1761 to 1798 there was a progressive _in- 








Swedish 
Fisheries 


crease, since when the produce has. experienced ~ 


* considerable variations from year to year. _ From 
1790 to 1796, Gothenburg, Marstrand, and 
Konghall salted 1,972,214 tons, and made 261,971 
tons of’ oil, the whole valued at more than two 

‘millions of rix-dollars,. of which three-fourths were 
exported forcign. The quantity consumed fresh 
‘during the same period was estimated at 50 to 
100,000 tons. At the end of 1796,°'7,100 boats 
and 80,000 persons were employed, and Gothen- 
burg alone had 100 buildings on the coast. for 

‘salting, each of which could cure from 8 to 10,000 
tons. In 1797 there were in all 1,817 boilers for 
extracting the oil, each containing nine to ten tons 

of herrings, and seven to eight tons of water. 

“This process is never commenced until a quantity 
of fish has been salted, supposed .to be suflicient 
to answer the demand of the foreign markets ; and 

‘when, consequently, the price lowers _ greatly. 
The substance of the herrings after the oil is. ex- 
tracted, called trangrums, is either: used to mae 
ure the land or thrown into the sca*. Latterly it 
has been found that when fresh and mixed with 

a quar- 


* Ie was formerly forbidden to throw this stihstance jute. the sea, om 
the supposition that it drove the herrings froin the coast, acd likewise 
raised the bottom, but these opinions have been found’ erroneous by 
experience. p 


Swedish 
Fisheries 


Marine, 
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a quarter part of flour, it affords a nourishing bread. 
Attempts have also been made to procure from it 
volatile alkali and sal ammoniac. 

The salt used is procured chiefly from England 
and Portugal. A barrel of salt cures three bar- 
yels of herrings, and fifteen barrels of herrings give 
one barrel of oil. The barrel contains 12 to 1,500 
fish. 

The Swedish herrings are considered inferior, 
both in the quality of the fish and in the manner 
of curing, to the Dutch; but as they are cheaper, 
they find a readier market in Russia and Poland. 

The pilchard fishery is one of the most impor- 
tant branches of industry of the ‘mbhabitatits: of 
both coasts of the gulfs of Bothnia. On the 
breaking up of the ice, more fhan 200 families, 
with their children and servants, transport them- 
selves to the islands and rocks that line the coasts, 
where they remain fishing till the end of autumn. 
The chief’ part of the produce is salted on the spot 
and sent to Stockho!m. 

The salmon fisheries of Sweden are also very 
considerable, both in the Cattegat and the gulf of 
Bothnia. J'tom 20 to 25,000 tons of this fish are 
salted annually. ’ 





Charles XI, to whose ambitious designs a 
military marine was necessary, paid attention to 
his navy, and in his descent on Denmark in 1700 
he employed thirty-eight sail of the line. After 

; the 
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the unfortunate batthéof Pultewa, the marine 


was entirely neglected, and did not again begin 
to retrieve itself until Gustavus TEI. mounted 
the throne in 1771. Under him, Chapman, an En- 
glishman, was the principal instrument of the te- 
storation of the fleet, which in 1777 consisted of 
twenty-seven sail of the line of seventy to sixty 
guns, twelve frigates of forty-four, and twelve 
praams, &c. This prince also reformed the in- 
ternal discipline and civil administration of the 
navy ; and at his death, in 1792, the number: of 
vessels was twenty-four of the line, sixteen fi 
gates, and a flotilla of 200 to 300 praams, galleys, 
touromas, &c. The losses sustained in the wars 
with Russia in 1789 and 1790, and in that of 1809, 
has left Sweden orily twelve or thirteen sail of the 
line, nine or ten frigates, and 100 to 150 vessels 
of the flotilla. This latter was stationed between 
Stockholm and Sweaborg. 

The materials for ship building which Sweden 
possesses, are iron, copper, pine planks, masts, 
pitch, and tar. She receives her oak timber and 
hemp principally from Russia. 

‘The seamen for the fleet are procured from the 
maritime provinces, where seafaring-men are en- 
rolled in a kind of marine militia, on the same 
footing as the land militia. Their number is about 
15,000, but not aboye 1,000 are employed in 
peace. The sea officers are a High Admiral, an 
Admiral-in-Chief, an Admiral, and several Vice 
and Rear-Admirals. Officers under a certain rank 

oS are 
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are permitted to command merchant vessels ; 
and the East-India Company’s ships are usually 
commanded by captains in the navy. 

The civil administration of the marine is lodged 
in a college of admiralty, composed of a president, 
two vice-admirals, two colonels, and three coun- 
sellers. The corps of coasting pilots is under its 
jurisdiction. 

Disabled seamen are relieved by a fund, sup- 
ported by deductions from the pay of those serv- 
ing, and from some dutics appropriated to this 
purpose. 

Sweden has Consuls-general at Bordeaux, Havre, 
Marseilles, Lorient, Cadiz, Elseneur, and Peters. 
burg; and Consuls at 








Algiers, Genoa, “t Isle Re, 
Alicant, Honfleur, La Rochelle, 
Bayonne, Leghorn, | Riga, 
Boston, London, Rochetort, 
Calais, Madeira, Rouen, 
Cagliari, Malaga, j Sallee, 

’ Carthagena, | Montpelier, | ‘Pripeti, 
Cette, Nantes, | Tunis, 
Charlestown, | Nice, | Trieste, 
Croisic, Ostend, Venice, 
Dunkirk, Philadelphia, ; Wyborg. 
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COMMERCIAL TREATIES 


Betwcen Sweden and Forcign Maritime Powers. 


Portucar, 1641. The Swedes to enjoy the 
same commercial privileges as the Dutch. 

Spain, 1651, 1679, 1743. Swedish commerce 
to enjoy perfect security in all the ports of 
Spain. ; 

Russra, 1721. The Swedes to be allowed to 
purchase for 50,000 rubles annually, of corn, at 
Revel, Riga, and Arensberg, tree of duty. 

Sictny, 1748. Xcciprocal surety of com. 
merce. 

Turkey, 1737. "Freedom of commerce to the 
Swedish flag in all the ports of Turkey, on con- 
dition of paying 300 aspers for each vessel, and 
three per cent. on the imports and exports. 

Barsary Srares. Sweden has similar capi- 
tulations as Denmark. 

America, 1783. Reciprocal surety of com- 
merce. 

France, 1741, 1786. 1. French subjects per- 

| mitted to import into Sweden all the productions 
of France, not prohibited on the payment of the 

' same duties paid by Swedes importing the same 

| productions in foreign bottoms. 2. Swedish ves- 

| sels exempted from port duties in France, except 
| when employed in the coasting trade of France. 
| (This stipulation rendered nugatory_by the French 
| Navigation Act, 1794). 3. The” subjects .of 
| VOL. 1. 2p ; France 
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France to enjoy in the port of Wismar, the ex- 
clusive privilege of paying only three-fourths per 
cent. on the imports in their own vessels. 
1786. By convention, this last privilege was - 
changed to the establishment of a transit dépdt at 
Gothenburg, free of all duties, except when the 
merchandize is taken from the dépét to be in- 
troduced into Sweden by land; in consideration 
of which privilege, France ceded the Island of St. 
Bartholomew in the West Indies. 





Frederick 1, son of Frederick William the 
Great Elector, was raised to the dignity of King 
of Prussia in 1701. He was succeeded by his 
son, Frederick William, in 1713, who considerably 
increased the revenues of Prussia. Frederick I. 
deservedly named the Great, succeeded to the 
throne in 1740. While he conducted the Prus- 
sian armies to victory abroad, he neglected nothing 
to improve his subjects, as well in industry and 
commerce, as in literature and the fine arts. His 
wise and vigorous administration, implanted the 
habitude of order and labour, and before the end 
of his reign the manufactures of Prussia were 
capable of supporting an advantageous concur- 
rence with those of the south. The maritime 
cities were assisted in the improvement of their. 
ports, and encouraged to build vessels, and four 
eanals were formed to extend inland communi- 
cations. The Prussian monarch did not aspire 
at'becoming a great naval power, but contented 

himself 
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himself with ensuring: safety and respect to the comm7. 
Prussian flag flying on trading vessels, in all parts *™“* 
of the ocean. In 1751, when the province of East 
Friezeland was ceded to Prussia, two companies 
were established at Embden, one to trade to India, 
and the other to China; but they were unsuc- 
cessful from the commencement, and the war of 
1756 suspending all their operations, they were 
dissolved at the peace of 1763. These mono- 
polies and several others, of which Frederick 
did not foresee the evils, as well as the multiplied 
duties and frequent prohibitions, discouraged great 
enterprises. Private merchants were unable to 
support the concurrence of the Maritime Com- 
pany established in this reign, and to which was 
also granted the inonopoly of many branches of 
commerce. The import of salt, in particular, was 
often so shackled in the ports of Prussia, that the 
Prussians were obliged to seek it in those of Cour- 
land and Livonia; at the same time that the 
tolls established on the routes from the interior, 
caused the Poles to prefer conveying their pro- 
ductions to the Black Sea, rather than to the 
Baltic. 

This system of restraint has been softened by 
the successors of Frederick, and the Prussian 
ports, including Dantzick, now export almost 
the whole of the commercial productions of 
Poland, consisting of corn, fir plank, and rafters, 
masts, hemp, tar, pitch, potash, hides and tallow, 
leather, honey and wax. Among the other ob- 
jects are the oak of Pomerania, brandy, woollens, 
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linens, caviar, and amber.” The caviar is prin- 
cipally made from the great sturgeon fishery in 
the Frisch-Haf, and exported from Pillau. 

The imports into the Prussian ports are wines, 
coffee (two millions of pounds), sugar (two mil- 
lions), tobacco (two millions and a half), spices. 
salt, iron, copper, Spanish wool, herrings, flax-seed 
of Livonia and Courland, which is of a superior 
quality, and with which the plains of Pomerania 
and Brandenburg are sown. Dye-woods, colours, 
and other objects used in the arts, are also intro- 
duced by sea. 

Most of the Prussian ports have yards for 
building merchant vessels, and towards the close 
of the last century the merchant marine con- 
sisted of 1,200 ships, including those of East 
Friezcland (200 to 300). Konigsberg, Elbing, 
Memel, and Stetin, were the chief trading ports, 
and were visited by the English, Dutch, French, 
Swedes, and Danes. 

‘The various sides which Prussia has taken in 
the wars since 1793, has circumscribed her com- 
merce at various periods. While at peace with 
England, her relations with that country formed 
the most important portion of her foreign com- 
merce; and in 1801 to 1802, the balance was 
estimated at one million and a half’ sterling in 
her favour. 

After the fall of the Hanse association, Dantzick 
retained a great portion of {he commerce of the 
Baltic, and conjointly with Lubeck, Hamburg, 
and Bremen, still preserved a commercial prepon- 

derancy 
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derancy in the north. “The commerce of Dantzick Commerce 
depending principally on the free navigation of Date. 
the Vistula, as the Prussians extended their domi- 

nion on the banks of this river, the sphere of . 
activity of the Dantzickers was gradually con- 
tracted, until, at length, the city itself being 
incorporated with the Prussian dominions in 1798, 

it was assimilated with the other ports in regard 

to trade. By the treaty of Tilsit, Dantzick was 
restored to its ancient privileges, under the pro- 
tection of Prussia and Saxony; and it was at the 
‘same time stipulated, that the navigation of the 
Vistula should be free of all tolls. The events 
which have since taken place threw Dantzick into 

the hands of the French, but it is now again occu- 

pied by the Prustians. 

Dantzick exports the territorial productions of 
Poland, consisting of oak and other timber, corn, 
hides, horse-hair, honey and wax, and the com 
brandy of’ her own distilleries. 

Swedish Pomerania and Mecklenburg draw the Swedish Po: 
greater part of their commercial objects from the Me 
soil; such as salted and smoked meat, hides, wool, 
butter and cheese, corn and fruits. The English 
generally take off a considerable portion of the 
corn of Mecklenburg ; that of Pomerania, as well 
as the fruits, go to Sweden. The vessels of Wol- 
gast, Greifswald, Stralsund, Barth, Rostock, and 
Wismar, also convey their productions to the 
ports of the Baltic, and the ocean. 

At the close of the seventeenth century; when a 
Peter the Great ascended the throne, Russia was 

2n3 still 
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still in a state of barbarism, in comparison with 
the other nations of Europe. This prince poss 
sessed from nature a great activity of disposition, 
an impatient ardour, and a perseverance which 
obstacles only served to stimulate. With such a 
character, it was natural that Peter should form 
the project of improving his subjects, and of 
making Russia act a part amongst the nations of 
Europe; but to this effect it was necessary to 
have communications with the ocean, and the 
procuring them was the first object of the enter- 
prises of the Czar. He first turned his views 
towards the White Sea, and in person visited 
Archangel; but observing that its distance, and 
the severity of its climate, opposed insurmountable 
obstacles to any considerable extension of industry 
and commerce, his next object was the Black 
Sea, situated under a more favourable climate, but 
of which the coasts were possessed, and the navi- 
gation watched with jealousy by the Turks. A 
war breaking out between the two nations, Peter 
attacked Azoph, but failed in the attempt, for 
want of vessels to block it by water. A fleet 
being, however, quickly created, the following 
year put him in possession of this fortress and its 
territory, but which the defeat of Pruth again 
obliged him to relinquish. 

Peter now seriously occupied himself in the 
creation of a navy; and in order to give full effect 
to his designs, he visited England, Germany, and 
Holland, in order to acquire a knowledge of the 
art of constructing vessels, and of the details of a 

marine, 
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marine, and even worked as a common ship car- 
penter in the dock-yard of Saardam. During his 
travels, the Czar visited Riga, Konigsberg, and 
other ports of the Baltic; the spectacle of whose 
activity and opulence could not fail to strike him, 
and to give him a just idea of the importance of 
maritime commerce. Not far from the frontiers 
of his dominions he met Augustus, who, on being 
raised to the throne of Poland, had promised 
his subjects to reconquer the Polish provinces, 
reduced under the dominion of Sweden; but, 
being too weak to execute this promise alone, he 
proposed a coalition to the Czar. A perspective, 
conformable to the views of Peter, now presented 
itself; and on his return to his dominions he 
armed, and the coasts of the Baltic became the 
theatre of his efforts. While Charles XII. was 
overrunning Poland and Saxony, Peter seized on 
Ingria, and founded Petersburg. The unfortunate 
battle of Pultowa leaving Peter no competitor, 
grander prospects opened on him, and he united 
Estonia and Livonia to his dominions. 

In spite of the superiority of situation, and the 
encouragement given to foreigners to visit the 
infant capital, a great part of the productions of 
Russia were still sent to Archangel, until prohibi- 
tions and punishments being added to premiums 
and privileges, Petersburg at last triumphed. 
The first foreign vessel that entered the Neva was 
alarge Dutch ship, richly laden; and her arrival 
caused such satisfaction to the Czar, that he 
granted this vessel an exemption from.all duties 
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tomnerce. while she should continue to trade to Petersburg: 
and by frequent répairs, she was kept in existence 
for more than half'a century. So early as 1718, 
100 ships of the same nation loaded at Petersburg ; 
and other nations following the example of the 
Dutch, it was soon known, that a vast field was 
opened in the north for the exercjse of talents 
and industry, and strangers of all nations flocked 
to Russia to improve or seek their fortunes. The 
merchants of Germany, England,France, Holland, 
Denmark, and Sweden, established themselves in 
the cities for the purposes of commerce, while the 
English and Dutch also supplied ship-builders 
and officers, both of land and sea, who improved 
the organization of the armies and fleets. 

The plans of Petcr were nov lost sight of by 
his successors; and Catharine I, in particular, 
by her victories and her negociations, as well 
as by the encouragement of foreigners, and the 
protection of commerce, accelerated the progress 
of industry and civilization amongst her subjects. 

Although a part of the commercial productions 
of the Russian dominions are still exported from 
Archangel, and another part from the ports of the 
Black Sea, since its navigation has been opened, 
the principal commerce of Russia is by the Baltic. 
From its ports on this sea are exported corn, 
hemp, flax and flax-seed, fir timber, (masts, 
deals, rafters), pitch, tar, and pot-ash, iron and 
copper of Siberia,* hides and tallow, honey and 

wax, 
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* The iron of Siberia is ninch inferiur to that of Sweden, but its lew 
price ensures it a ready sale. 
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wax, rhubarb, tobacce in leaf, fish-oil, isinglass, 
and caviar, furs of Siberia,* sea-birds’ feathers, 
horse-hair, hogs’ bristles, and neats’ tongues. The 
only manufactured objects exported are saltpetre, 
cordage, and sail-cloth; coarse linens, mats, and 
soap. 

The principal imports are English manufactures, 
viz. fine woollens, glass and earthenware, station- 
ery, all kinds of cottons, mathematical instru- 
ments, cutlery and hardware, tin and lead. The 
other imports are colonial produce, particularly 
coffee, of which Petersburg imports near one mil- 
lion and a half pounds; sugar, of which it receives 
near five imillions of pounds; tea and_ spices, 
wines, liqueurs, fruits, and oil of the south; fine 
linens of Holland and Silesia; silks of France, 
watches, toys, &c. of ditto, besides various utensils 
of iron and copper. 

In the middle ofthe cighteenth century the ex- 
ports of Russia from the Baltic did not exceed 
twelve or thirteen millions of rubles, and the im- 
ports about eight or ten millions. At the close of 
the same century the exports exceeded forty-five 
millions, and the imports were above thirty-two mil- 
lions. ‘The general statement of the Russian ma- 
ritime commerce (independent of the Caspian and 
Siberian Seast) was as follows : 

Exports. 

* Viz. castors, sables, foxes of various colours, wolves, squirrels, bears, 


rats, and white hares, In 1793, Russia exported by sea, for 400,000 rubles 
of these furs. 


+ The amount of the connnerce of the Caspian Sea, in late years, has 
been about 100,000 rubles of exports, and 800,000 of imports. 
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Exporis, Imports. 
Rubles. Rubles. 
1802, From the Baltic........ 47,000,000... .33,000,000 
1904 5. iwicie:s S038 diate oo. 6 Misigts Gidea 45,000,000. . .. 27,000,000 
1805,......0200-5 Soest 52,000,000... . 29,000,000 
1802, From Archangel........ 5,000,000.... 550,000 
WS048, esd Feats badd dees ee 2,200,000,... 390,000 
ESOS, oie:e Sinise arg athe Meiers, He 3,750,000.... 390,000 
1802, From the Black Sea .... 3,000,000.... 2,055,000 
1304 5 sie.3 sicietis tie great Seige oivis 5,000,000,... 4,200,000 
SEBS}. 6:3 «facaeierenetadive’s ides 7,400,000... 5,356,000 


Catharine Il. by duties and_ prohibitions, 
endeavoured to diminish the mass of imports ; 
and. by late regulations, certain objects are 
allowed to be imported by foreigners only into the 
ports of Petersburg, Riga, Revel, and Liebau. 
But though the manufactures of Russia have ad- 
vanced beyond the state of infancy they were in 
half a century past, they are still very insufficient 
to afford all the objects that increasing civilization 
renders necessaries to the higher classes, such as 
fine manufactures for cloathing, wines, ornamental 
furniture, &c. 

Russia presents a singular phenomenon among 
the maritime powers, that of possessing an im- 
posing military marine, without any commercial 
one. The total number of her merchant vessels 
that navigate the Baltic and the ocean not ex- 
ceeding fifty; 100 lesser vessels serve to carry on 
the coasting trade of the Baltic, and about 100 
eraft, of twenty to thirty tons, are employed in 

loading 
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loading and discharging the vessels at Cronstadt 
that cannot enter the Neva. Not one of the Rus- 
sian ports, except Petersburg, has any establish. 
ments for building or repairing ships. Even the 
few ships that sail under the Russian flag from Riga 
and Revel, belong to the merchants of Hamburg 
and Lubeck, who, in order to profit by the draw- 
back of’ three-eighths of the duties on imports, have 
purchased the freedom of these cities. 

The want of a merchant marine reduces the 
foreign maritime commerce of Russia almost en- 
tirely to a passive state; and by far the greatest 
portion of it is in the hands of the English, whose 
commercial relations with Russia date from the 
discovery of Archangel, in the middle of the six- 
teenth century. * 

France had long viewed the English influence, 
both commercial and political, with jealousy, and 
left no mcans untried to weaken it. The intrigues 
of her ambassadors at Petersburg were, however, 
unsuccessful until 1787, when Catharine IT. in con- 
sequence of England refusing to acknowledge the 
principle, that free vessels make free goods, in her 
turn refised to renew the treaty of commerce then 
expired. The French ambassador, taking advan- 
tage of this momentary alienation, procured a 

_ treaty, by which his nation was allowed the same 
commercial privileges as the English. The revolu- 
tion, however, prevented this treaty from being 
effective; and, in 1793, the ancient one with 
England was renewed for twenty years. Thé chief 

advantage 
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advantage enjoyed by virtue of this treaty, is the 


_ privilege of paying the custom-house duties in the 


current money of Russia (paper as well as specie), 
which gives the English merchants an advantage 
of twelve per cent. over all other nations, who are 
obliged to pay these duties in rix-dollars species 
at a certain losing valuation. 

Russia has two trading companies, one for carry- 
ing on the herring fishery in the White Sea, and 
the N.W. American Company. A company has 
also been founded at Petersburg for saving the 
cargoes of vessels wrecked in the Gulf of Finland; 
and the fourth part of the property saved is ad- 
judged to the company as salvage. Several ukases . 
also prescribe to the inhabitants of the coasts the 
measures to be taken to assist the crews, and save 
the cargoes of the stranded vessels, 

The fisheries of Russia in the Baltic, though 
considerable as to produce, afford no export; the 
whole being consumed in the country, where the 
long religious fasts cause a great consumption of 
fish. The Russians of Archangel carry ona large 
cod fishery on the north coast of Lapland to the 
North Cape in open boats, and their larger vessels 
frequent the sounds on this coast as far as Tromsce, 
and exchange meal with the Laplanders for fresh 
fish, which they salt in their vessels. The river 
fisheries, and particularly of the Wolga, afford 
caviar, isinglass, and some oil for external com- 
merce. 
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Under the immediate successors of Peter the #ie_ 
Great the Russian navy was neglected, and: had *~ 
little more than a nominal existence. When Catha- 
vine IL. mounted the throne, this ambitious and 
enlightened princess again invited English and 
other foreign ship- builders and officers to. Peters 
| burg; dak among the English was Sir Charles 
Knowles, a captain in the British navy, who united 
| the professional knowledge of the complete prac- 
tical seaman to an intimate acquaintance with the 
theory of naval construction. Under his direction 
the Russian marine was soon put on a respectable 
footing, and many of the abuses in its civil ad- 
ministration corrected. Towards the end of Ca- 
tharine’s reign the marine again declined, but re- 
vived under Paul} who built many ships, and in- 
troduced several improvements into the adminis- 
tration. 

The Russian dominions afford every article ne- 
cessary to the construction and equipment of a * 
navy. At Cronstadt and Petersburg the ships are 
built of the oak of Kasan; the Ukraine and go- 
vernment of Moskow supply hemp; masts are pro- 
cured from the vast pine forests of Novogorod, and 
| from the Polish provinces; pitch and tar from 
| Wyborg; iron and copper from Siberia. In spite 
of all these advantages the marine is far from hav- 
ing attained a height proportionate to the land 
forees of the empire. The want of ports on the 
ocean, and of colonies and fisheries abroad, as well 
as the state of vassalage of the peasantry; which 
binds them to the soil, are the chief:eauses that 

keep 
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keep down the military marine, as well as the com- 
mercial, by preventing theformation of seamen. The 
government has, however, latterly done something 
towards forming national seamen, by obliging all 
Russian ships to have two-thirds of their crews 
natives ; and binding the captains, under a penalty 
of 240 rubles, to bring back to: port every Russian 
seaman he carries from it. ‘There is, however, no 
restriction with respect to the countries of the 
captains and officers of merchant vessels; and the 
greater number of those in the Russian foreign 
traders are foreigners. _ It has also been latterly the 
custom to send young men, at the expense of the 
crown, into the English service to learn the pro- 
fession, and they have been admitted into the 
British navy as voluntcers. 

In 1803 a school of naval architecture was 
founded at Petersburg, the expenses of which are 
paid by government, and amount to upwards of 
200,000 rubles a year. There is also a similar in- 
stitution at Nicolacf in the Black Sea. The 
palace of Oranienbaum has been appropriated for 
a naval academy, in which 600 cadets are educated 
at the expense of the crown. They are admitted 
at the’age of five years, and remain till seventeen : 
during the last three years, they make an annual 
cruise in the Baltic, as far as Revel. There are 
also navigation schools at Riga, Archangel, and 
Irkutsk in Siberia, and a school for Baltic pilotage 
at Cronstadt. 

The Imperial marine is divided into four squa- 
drons, stationed in the Baltic, the Black Sea, the 
Caspian, 
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Caspian, and sea of Ochotsk: ,At the close of Pee 
1807, the different squadrons were composed as ““"* 
follows: 





Brigs Smalt 
* Line. Frigates, and Cutters, — Craft. 
Baltic fleet....... » 20 14 6 19 ' 
Black Sea fleet... 12 4 7 18 
Building and as 18 16 46 
pairing 2.0.0... 
42 ford 39 37 
Baltic flotilla...... 20 gallies... 25 floating batteries 


81 gun boats... 16 yawls. --: 

Black Sea do..,.. 40 gum boats... 80 faleonets. 
Caspian do...... 6 vessels carrying 70 guns. 
Ochotsk — do..... 11 vessels 2.2... 86 guns. 

The number of seamen and marines on the war 
establishment is 80,000; and the annual ex. 
pense, one million and a half of rubles. -The 
civil administration of the marine is lodged in a 
college of admiralty, consisting of a president, 
vice-president, and four admirals. The buildings 
of the admiralty are at Cronstadt. 

The pay of the Russian officers of the navy is: 


High admiral...... per annum... 7,000 rubles. 
Admital.\..0s02 shi scesbiselvvaves ear 3,600 
Vice-admiral ......ccccceecseeeees 2,160 
Rear-admirat ...,....ccececseceees 1,800 
Captains, Ist class ..........02. 636 

Od AG ike Meceenca dees Abd 
Captain-lieutenant ......... S18 
Lieutenant ...... diab StikeSeesagaeses 212 


Midshipman... erereee 126 
Seamen, 
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Seamen, Ist class ..... secaseeeee L114 rubles. 
Bd dO...cecsecssesereeee 764 


Tables of the Variation and Nature of the Baltic 
Trade. 


Table I. General abstract of the vessels that 
passed the Sound, in and out, in the following 
years : 

E750? cctre scaishene eens 38 to 4,000 
1752.00... seeeseee 6,000 


177 Ones eee io oe wae, 75736 
Flags. 1782 1783, 1790 1796 1799 1800 1802: 

English 1,264 2,836 3,788 4,455 2,599 3,139 
Dutch 16 =534 2,009 (war with “ngland) 
Danes 1,634 1,773 1,559 2,187 1,571 1,480 
Prussians 1,097. 2,050 698 1,773 1,420 1,763 
Swedes 2,12] 2,466 430 2,505 1,674 1,941 
Dantzick 328 203-248 249 

Rostock 89 8118 339 193 137,278 
Bremen 240 2630 (177 93 91 80 


Hamburg 50 59 104 40 5 31 
Lubeck 112 97 89 70 54 60 
Oldenburg 28 24 120 33 39 
Pappenburg 232 97 152 
Imperial 505 528 6 

Russians = =:158 147 6 7 13 13 
Courland 14 22 10 

French 8 132 (war with England). 
Spanish 7 32 25 

Portuguese 38 28 28 14 2 6 
Venetian 3 2 6 

Neapolitan 1 4 

United Amer. 4 4d 169-152 59 





7,656 11,165 9,735 12,112 7,848 9,041 12,164 


Table 
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Table II. Abstract of the principal objects Commerce: 


exported from, and imported into the Baltic, on 
an average of several years before 1800. 


Exports. Cargoes. 
Grains, flour, linseed, and rape oil, ¢ 

from Russia, Prussia, Pomerania, 

and Lubeck ................ 1,000 to 1,200 
Cordage, sail-cloth, and others, from 

the above countries . ....,... 50.... 40 
Masts, flax, and tow, from Russia 

and Prussia............0..0.. 400.... 450 
Masts, planks, rafters, and ship-tim- 

ber, from Sweden, Russia, and 

Prussia .......... asuareelerencind 1,000 . . 1,300 
Pitch and tar, from Sweden, Prus- 

sia and Russia................ 100....150 
Potash, from the same countries’... 100... 11Q 
Tron, copper, brass, steel, alum,, : 

cannons, and anchors, from Swe- 


den and Russia............ +» 450,... 600 
Tallow, hides, and leather, from 

Russia and Prussia,.........., 7O.... 80 
Salted and dried fish, from Sweden : 

and Prussia............ ween 15.... 20 


Stones, lime, chalk, gunpowder, 
and saltpetre, trom Sweden and 
Denmark, ...........00. 00005 20.... 30 
VoL. I. Qk Herrings, 
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Imports. 

Herrings, dried fish, and fish oil, 
from Western Sweden, Norway 
and Holland .............464- 

Salt of France, England, Spain and 
Portugal, and from the depots of 
Hamburg, Bremen and Gothen- 
Bure esas ite tiedians 2ehrwile® 

Wines, sweet oils, brandy, vinegar, 
beer and fruit, of France, Italy, 
Spain, Portugal and England... 

Sugar, coffee, and sirups, from 
England, Holland and America 

Rice, groats, and malt, from the 
Levant, Holland, England, Ham- 
burg, East Friezcland and Ame- 
TICD eas 5.5b- Mies che re, 

Butter, cheese, and salt provisions, 
from Denmark, England, Holland 
and East Friezeland ........ oe 

Coals from England ............ 

Linens, woollens and cottons, of 
England, Holland and France... 

Glass, earthern-ware and marble, 
from England, Holland, Germa- 
ny, and Italy.cessesecereeeee 


Cargoes. 


430 to 450 


26.... 30 
28.... 380. 
200... . 250 


30.2... 40 


100....150 
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THE BRITISH SEA. 


Quirtive the Baltic and doubling the point of crea rie, 
Scagen, we enter the Scagerack, which being Banks. 
more open to the ocean than the Cattegat, its 
waters are much salter, and its tides more sensi-« 
ble, rising six or seven feet. The Scagerack leads: 
us into the British Sea, generally called the North 
Sea, and sometimes trom its antient name, the 
German Ocean. 

The most prominent feature in the natural his- 
tory of the British Sea, is its numerous banks, 
which afford the richest fisheries of flat fish in the | 
world. The principal is the Dogger Bank, named 
from the number of Dutch vessels of this deno- 
mination, always seen on it in the fishing season. 

It commences near the coast of England, about 
nine leagues north of the mouth of’ the Humber, ° 
and extends nearly to the coast of Jutland; the 
depths over it are from eight to twenty-nine fa. 
thoms, It is celebrated for the great naval action 
between the English and Dutch, in 1781. = 

South of the Dogger is the Well Bank with ten 
fathoms, and between them the silver pits, several 
deep holes which have received this name from 
supplying London with cod; these fish preferring 
the deepest water, while the flat fish are taken on 

Zug 
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the banks with nets. Abreast of Sylt Island, on 
the coast of Sleswick, is the White Bank with 
twenty-one fathoms, and nearly midway, be- 
tween the coasts of Norfolk and Holland the 
Brown Bank with fourteen fathoms; between 
which and the coast of Holland is the bank 
called the Broad Fourteens. ‘The Long Forties is a 
bank between thirty-five and forty miles from the 
English coast, and extending from nearly abreast 
of the Tees mouth to the N. E. point of Scotland : 
the least water on it is thirty-five fathoms. Be- 
tween this bank and Marr’s Bank, opposite the 
Frith of Forth, are the pits of Montrose, muddy 
holes of three or four miles in diameter, with 50 
to 100 fathoms. North of the Dogger is the 
Long Bank with twenty-five fathoms. Lhe Jutland - 
reef stretches off from the N. E. point of Jut- 
land. 

Besides these great banks there are many others 
lining the coast, which render the navigation of 
this sea extremely perillous in winter, when al- 
most constant fogs, caused by the strong eva- 
poration over the banks, precludes cclestiel ob- 
servations. The strong currents also increase 
the danger, particularly as they scem hitherto 
not to be generally understood. Near the coasts 
of Great Britain they are said to set from the 
nerth, while on those of the continent they 
are from the south. The former appears to be the 
constant polar current, and the latter is probably 
a counter current caused by the long and narrow 
form of the sea; it runs round the Scagen point 

into 
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into the Cattegat, where, meeting with the 
stream out of the Baltic, irregular currents are 
produced. 

The tides in the British sea are regular when 
not influenced by temporary or local causes, and 
the general rise from seven to eight feet. In the 
gulf of the Elbe they are sometimes affected by 
three foreign impulses. 1. By a current from the 
Norwegian sea produced by along continuance of 
N.W. winds; 2. by the counter current above 
noticed from the south ; and 8. by the stream of 
the Elbe. ‘The common tides at Hamburg rise 
only seven or eight feet, but in strong N.W. winds 
they rise twenty feet or more. Hamburg is 
thirty leagues from the sea, and these extraor- 
dinary floods traverse that space in five hours 
and a half; and it requires from three to five 
quarters of an hour to overcome the stream of 


General View. 


Tides, 


the river: henee the duration of the flood is but 


from four to four and a half hours at the city, 
while the ebb runs down seven and a half to eight 
hours. 

The whole west coast of Jutland is composed 
of sandy downs which have filled up the bays and 
inlets, that according to the annals of the north 
antiently afforded retreats to the Scandinavian 
pirates. It has but two noted points. The first, 
named Robsnout, is a high bluff head, eight leagues 
from the Scagen point, the land on each side be- 
ing a low barren sand. It would appear that the 
sea has washed away a*considerable portion of 
this point, and hénce its position, as copied from 

2E3 : old 


Coasts. 


Jatland. 
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old charts into the modern ones, is very erroneous. 
The second remarkable point is the rock of 
Skarrild. 

Towards the north the coast of Jutland is un- 
broken, but on the south it has several inlets. 
Nissumfiord is entered by the pass of Torsmiade. 
The gulf of Rinkeebing, or Kincopper Dicp, is a 
large basin, separated from the sca by a narrow 
strip of land called the Numet, and is entered 
from the south by the pass of Nyminde. In the 
gulf is the island Holmsland, and it receives the 
Skiern, one of the principal rivers of Jutland. 
The Grawe Diep, on the southern frontier of Jut- 
land, receives the Starup. 

The coasts of Sleswick and Holstein to the 
mouth of the Hibe are composed of the deposi- 
tions of the occan, which fori the finest pasture 
lands; but whose preservation from the irrup- 
tions of the sea requires unceasing vigilance and 
expense, the antient dikes being insufficient for 
this purpose. In 1634 in particular, a dreadful 
irruption poured on the coast from Rypen to the 
Elbe, by which several villages were swept away, 
and 1,500 persons, besides thousands of cattle, 
perished: since this catastrophe the art of con- 
structing the dikes has been perfected, and they 
are now of a solidity that seems to bid defiance to 
the fury of the ocean; they are composed of stiff 
clay, are twenty feet high, and twelve to fourteen 
broad at top, with ditches and locks to carry off 
the superfluous water frdm the lands. These dikes 
are the object of a special police, and are examined 

regularly 
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regularly in spring and autumn. They are the c#_ 
only elevations on the coast, and. point out the fuk*" 
successive formation of the lands, which when 
newly enclosed are called Kog, Their superficial 
soil is a fat earth, mixed with sand, under which is 
pure sca sand, or mixed with ferruginous gravel, 
and the thirdbed is a bluish argile, which spread 
on the surface forms a good manure. Outside of 
the. dikes are downs or hillocks of sand, which 
the winds raise and level alternately, and beyond 
these again in the sea is a chain of banks called 
Halligen, successively lett dry and covered by the- 
sea; they are the ruins of the great isle of Nord- 
strand, torn to pieces by the irruption of 1634. 

The coasts of Sleswick and Holstein have many 
inlets, but most of them can only receive small 
vessels: the principal are the gulfs of Rypen, 
Tondern, and the Heever, between Nordstrand. 
and the main, in Sleswick, and the gulf of Ton- 
ningen between Sleswick and Holstein. The 
only rivers of any consideration are the Skodbrog 
which separates Jutland and Sleswick, the Nipsaa 
which falls into Rypen Diep, and the Trenen into 
the Heever. The Eyder separates Sleswick and 
Holstein and empties itself below Tonningen. 

The islands on the coast and in the jurisdiction 
of Sleswick are Fance seven miles long; Mance 
and Gamel Mane before Rypen Diep; Rom, se- 
ven miles long, with 1,500 inhabitants, who feed 
numbers of cattle; Sylt, seven leagues long, but 
very narrow, is celebratedfor its oysters, and for 
being visited in winter by vast flocks of wild 

2E4 ducks, 
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ducks, of which 40,000 are said to be killed an- 
nually; Fora, Amrom noted for its oysters. 
Nordstrand, Pelworm, Hooge, Norderoog, Su- 
deroog, and Sudfall, are fragments of the isle of 
Nordstrand laying off the Heever. 

The port towns of any consideration are in 
Sleswick, Rypen on the Nipsaa, four’ miles from 
its mouth which forms a good port for small ves- 
sels. The town is fortified and protected by a 
castle: it exports corn, horses, and oxen. Hu- 
sum on the Heever has 4,000 inhabitants and a 
similar trade to Rypen: it has also manufactories 
of cotton, linen, and leather. ‘Tonningen on the 
Eyder, ten miles from its mouth, derives its opu- 
lence from the canal of Kiel; vessels of thirteen 
feet ascend to it. 

The Exse rises in Silesia and after a course of 
500 miles empties itself into a large gulf se- 
parating Holstein from the territory of the Elec- 
tor of Hanover. The navigation of this river 
embraces Silesia, Bohemia, Brandenburg, Meck- 
lenburg, Hanover, and Holstein, and by canals 
uniting it with other rivers, the inland navigation 
is extended to the Baltic and into the interior of 
Prussia and Poland. The tide ascends six leagues 
above Hamburg, and in the extraordinary eleva- 
tions which we have noticed inundates the streets 
of this city, while in strong easterly winds, on the 
contrary, the canals which derive from the river 
are left dry. There are many islands in the river, 
all fertile and several of them inhabited. 

On the right bank or Holstein side of the Elbe 

the 
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the towns in succession are Brunsbuttle, Gluck- 
stadt at the mouth of the Ryn; the chief town of 
the dutchy, with 4,000 inhabitants, a strong for- 
tress and good port: it has no water but that 
preserved in cisterns from rains. Colmar and 
Blankennie are fishing villages between Gluck- 
stadt and Altona. ; 

Arona is a handsome modern town of 24,000 
inhabitants, with extensive manufactories of’ cor- 
dage, leather, tobacco, &c.; it has also sugar re- 
fineries, distills aqua fortis and brandy, and builds 
merchant vessels for sale. It is largely concerned 
in the herring and northern whale fisheries. 

Hambunre is situated at the confluence of the 


Holstein, 


little rivers, Alster and Bille, with the Elbe, and | 


about eighteen léagues from the sea. It is built 
in the gothic stile, the streets narrow and crooked, 
and it has many canals crossed by eighty-one 
bridges. It is surrounded by a wall, on the top 


of which two carriages can drive abreast. The’ 


French while in possession of it constructed many 
other works; its population is 120,000. When 
independant,. it was the emporium of the com- 
merce between England and the interior of Ger- 
many, 2,000 vessels entering it annually, and the 
imports and exports exceeding two millions and 
a half sterling. It had then 200 large merchant 
vessels belonging to it. The English had a factory 
here enjoying great privileges. 

Heligoland (Holy Island) is nearly equidistant, 
or twelve leagues, from the mouths of the Elbe, 
Weser, and Eyder. From being of considerable 

size, 
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size,.the action of the waves has reduced it toa 
great rock, a mile in circuit, rising in the centre 
toa round elevation, the ascent to which is by 
150 steps. What little soil it possesses is sand 
and clay: the shores ise perpendicularly, and the 
island is surrounded by reefs and banks, the re- 
mains of its anticnt territory. The inhabitants, 
who amount to 2,000, are descended from the 
antient Friezelanders, whose language and manners 
they preserve, they subsist by fishing and pilotage 
as well as by smuggling Luglish merchandise into 
the ports of the continent. On the north end of 
the island is a light house, and on the south a 
little haven for the fishing boats. 





South of the Gulf of the Elbe is the indentation 
called the Braake, which receives the Weser and 
the Jade. The former empties itsclf through 
many banks cight leagues below Bremen ; vessels 
of 500 tons ascend it three leagues to Vegesak, 
and those under 200 ascend to Bremen. It is of 
great moment to the commerce of Germany, by 
the navigation it opens with the interior, and has 
a good salmon fishery. The Jade is a deep arm 
of the sca. 

From the Braake to the Helder point, the 
coast is lined with islands and banks, amongst 
which are the entrances to the Dollart and Zuyder 
Zee. The Dollart. separates the Prussian territory 
of East Friezeland from the dominions of Holland, 

3% i 
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It receives the Ems and several other rivers. The 
Zuyder Zee (Southern Sea) has some islands and a 
great many hanks, and is entered by several 
channels. 

The islands on these coasts are Werck and 
Teutel before the Braakc, both low sand-banks ; 
Wangeroge, Spieckeroge, Langerode and Bal- 
trum, dependencies of East Vriezeland; as are 
Norderney frequented for sea-bathing, Buisson, 
Juiste and Borkum, overflowed in some parts at 
high water, but well inhabited. , Between the two 


Islands, 


last is the channel into the Dollart, called the East: 


Ems. The islands belonging to Holland are, in 
the province of Groningen, Rottum, high and 
steep on the west end, but all the rest low with 
hillocks of sand; on the cast end are two beacons. 
Between it and Borkum is the channel into the 


Dollart, called the West Ems. Bossels or Bosch, 


is.almost cutircly overflowed at high water. In 
the province of West Friezelaud are Schiermonik- 
ooge, formeriy joined to the main and now sepa- 
rated from it by an encumbered channel, called 
the Wadden; on the island are only some scattered 
houses. Ameland, three leagues long and one 
broad, has also been separated from the main land; 
it is noted for the amber occasionally found on its 
shores, and has several populous villages. In the 
province of North Holland are Schelling, three 
leagues long and two broad, with a light-house 


on its west end; between it and Ameland, is the’ 


northernmost channel into the Zuyder Zee. Vlie- 
land (Fly Island) is three leagues long and one 
broad. 


Bolland. 
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broad. It has several hills on the west end, and 
white sand downs on the east ; on the N.E. end is 
a light-house. Between it and Schelling is the 
second channel into the Zuyder Zee, called the 
Westerbomgatt and Vlieter. The Texel island is 
four leagues long, including Eyerland on the N.W. 
joined to it by a causeway; between it and Vlieland, 
is the third channel, called the Pan, with but four- 
teen feet. The Texel is one of the stations of the 
Dutch flect and is strongly fortified. Between it 
and the Helder point is the fourth channel into 
the Zuyder Zee, called Mars Diep, opposite which 
are the two Hake sands, of late years so fatal to 
British ships of war returning from the Baltic in 
winter. 

From the Helder pot to the north channel of 
the Meuse, the coast of the province of Holland ~ 
is composed of sand-down hillocks 5 that named 
Camperdown, celebrated for the victory gained 
by Admiral Duncan over the Dutch fleet, in 1797, 
jis one of the most remarkable for its elevation, 
as well as for the rugged appearance of its 
southern part, which is covered with heath. 

The alluvion of the Mcuse and Scheld has 
formed a great number of low islands, in order to 
secure which from the inundations of these rivers 
and from the irruptions of the sea, it has been 
necessary to surround them with dikes of clay, 
strengthened on the inside by masonry and wood 
work, and covered on the outside by strong mat- 
ting of flags, staked to the dike with wooden pegs. 
These dikes are many of them thirty fect higher 

than 
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than the land within them and their tops form 


roads admitting two carriages abreast; in their 
descent the breadth increases, so that it is not dif. 
ficult to walk up and down their sides.* 

The great rivers Rhine, Meuse, and Scheld, 
empty themselves into the British Sea through the 
territory of the United Provinces. The Rhine, 
which for the greater part of its course is one of 
the most considerable rivers of Europe, almost 
loses even its name in entering the Netherlands, 
where it divides into two great branches, the 
southern called the Waal, and the northern the 
Leck, and both falling into the Meuse. A small 
stream diverging from the Leck alone retains the 
name of Rhine, and after passing through Leyden 
is lost among thesands of the Dutch coast, near 
the village of Catwick. . 

The Meuse or Maes, after a tortuous course 


through Frauce, empties itself among the Dutch. 


islands by several channels. The northern, and 
principal one, passing by Rotterdam, is called the 
Merwe. 

The Scheld (Zscaut, French) also empties itself 
among the Dutch islands by two branches, called 
the East and West Scheld : the latter is also named 


the Hondt. The navigation of this river was | 


long an object of contention between the Dutch 
and the Emperor, the former who commanded the 
channels refusing, in conformity with the treaty 


of 


* The low grounds recovered from the sea, by thus enclosing, are galled 
Polders. 
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of Munster in 1648, to admit any vessels to of 
from Antwerp. In 1784, however, its navigation 
was declared free. 

From the entrance of the Scheld to Dunkirk, 
the coast is lined by dangerous shoals, calle the 
Flemish Banks, and the shore is generally com- 
posed of sand downs, forty to fitty fect high, and 
from a mile to four miles broad, which continually 
encroach on the cultivated grounds within them. 
Attempts have latterly been made to arrest this 
progress, by sowing certain plants calculated to 
fix the sands. 

Entering the Elbe and prolonging the left bank, 
the first place is Cruxhaven, a small, flourishing, and 
foitified town belonging to Hamburg. Stade, in 
the Duchy of Bremen on the Sclwinge, four miles 
from its junction with the Elbe, is a fortified town 
of some trade. 

Haarburg, in the territory of Luneburg on the 
Seeve, opposite Hamburg, is well fortified, with a 
castle and palace of the Duke of Luncburg. It 
exports a considerable quantity of timber. 

On the right bank of the Weser, the only place 
of note below Bremen, is Carlsburg, at the mouth 
of the Geeste. 

Bremen is a strong town on both sides of the 
Weser, sixteen leagues from the sea; it has 40,000 
inhabitants, and was a free imperial city, next to 
Hamburg in the extent of its commerce, which 
was chiefly on commission. It had a considerable 
share in the northern whale fishery. 

In the province of East Friezeland, appertaining 

to 
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to Prussia, are Norden, a town of 4,000 inhabi- 
tants, four miles from the sea, but with a port. 
Espen, on the Dollart, near the mouth of the 
Ems, has 10,000 inhabitants, and a good port for 
vessels of twelve feet draft, larger ones being 
obliged to lay in the road two miles from the town. 
While Prussia remained neutral in the maritime 
wars, Embden had a great trade, a vast amount 
of Dutch property being covered by the prosti- 
tution of the Prussian flag. It had also a consi- 
derable share in the herring fishery in the British 


$88, and built many merchant vessels: far: sale. 


It has besides manufactures of worsted stockings; 
soap, leather, &c. 

Pappenburg, though to be found in few maps, 
isa town of 3,009 inhabitants, situated among 
marshes, near the left bank of the Ems, with 


Port Towss. 


which it communicates by acanal. Between 1796 


and 1800, it being considered neutral by the bel- 
ligerents, an extensive-trade was carried on under 

its fag from Holland and France to the Baltic. 
Nearly all the towns and villages of Holland 
have a communication with the sea, either direct 
or by rivers or canals. It would be tiresome, and 
in a great measure useless, to attempt a minute 
description of all these places, which the per- 
severing industry of the Dutch, overcoming natu- 
ral difficulties, had raised to a degree of opulence 
to be met in no other country. We shall, there- 
fore, confine ourselves to noticing those of most 
consideration for their commerce, accessibility to 
shipping, or other circumstances. 
. In 


4 
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= Tos. - Inthe province of Groningen are Delfzyl, at 

nne™ the mouth of the Fivel or Damster Diep, which 
joins the Dollart: it is a strong fortress. Dam, 
on the same river, one league above Delfzyl, is 
a handsome open town. Stoltkam is a large fort 
at the mouth of the Hunse or Loopen Diep. Gro- 
NINGEN, onthe Hunse, twenty miles above Stolt- 
kam, is a regular handsome town of 20,000 in- 
habitants, with a palace of the Stadtholder. The 
largest ships ascend to it by the river, and it com- 
municates by a canal with Delfzyl. 

Prieaeland. In the province of Friezeland are Dockumi, 
six miles from the mouth of the Ee, an antient. 
town-of 3,000 inhabitants who make a great quan- 
tity of “salt. It communicates with TLeuarden* 
and Groningen by canals. On the cast shore 

2nyder zee. of the Zuyder Zee, are Harlingen, a fortified town 
of 7,000 inhabitants: its harbour is of difficult 
access, and large vessels lie out in the channel 
called the Hiestrom. Workum, twelve miles south 
of Harlingen, is situated among lakes and has an 
incommodious port blocked with sands, but several 
canals branch from it. Hindlopen isa fishing town 
four miles S. of Workum. Staveren had formerly a 
good port, but which now admits only fishing boats. 

grevwt; In the province of Overyssel are Blockzyk at 
the mouth of the Old Aa, with a good port. Wol- 
lenhoven, witha castle, and Swartsluys, at the 
confluence of the New Aa and Blackwater, are 

small 


* Leuarden was formerly on a gulf, but which has been filled up by the 
depositions of the sea, and the ground cultivated. 
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small ports. Campen, at the mouth of the Yesel, 
has 6,000 inhabitants. The river is here crossed 
by a wooden bridge 723 feet long. Zwoll, at the 
, confluence of a branch of the Aa with the Yssel, 
"seven leagues above Campen, is a fortified town, 
with 10,000 inhabitants. It receives vessels from 
the sea by the river. On the adjacent mountain 
of St. Agnes was an Augustine convent,. in which 
the pious Thomas 4 Kempis spent seventy-one 
years, until his death in 1471. A canal commu- 
nicates between Zwoll and the Vecht, : 

In the province of Guelderland are Harderwik, 
a town of 800 houses, with an university and 
some trade in corn and fish; and Elburg, 300 houses. 

Amersfoort, in the province of Utrecht, onthe 
river Eem, which ‘alls into the Zuyder Zee, hasa 
trade in beer and tobacco. 

In South Holland is Naerden, a fortified town 
of 480 houses, famous for the cruelties exercised 
by the Duke of Alva in 1572; it has manufac. 
tures of'cloth and velvet, and communicates by 
a canal with the small fortified town of Muyden, 
at the mouth of the Vecht,. which has 200 houses, 
acastle, and some trade, <A canal runs from it to 
Amsterdam, ‘ ‘ 

Amsterpam, the chief city of the United Pro. 
vinces, is situated at the mouth of the Amstel, 
which falls into the Y.* Itis built over a marsh 

VoL. I. 2F entirely 


* The channel into the Y is called the Pampus; the Y isa branch of 
the Zuyder Zee, communicating with the lake of Haerlem by 2 lock, the 
Waters of the Jake being five feet higher than those of the Y. 


Port Towns: 


Guelderiand ; 
Zuyder Zee, 


‘ 
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entirely on piles, and intersected in every di- 
rection by canals, which render it unhealthy. 
It has no fresh water but what is preserved in cis- 
terns from rain. It has 280,000 inhabitants, and is 
fortified towards the land by a broad ditch and a 
great number of bastions. ‘Towards the water it is 
only protected by a double range of great piles, 
strengthened by transverse beams, with openings 


wy 


to admit vessels into the canals, which are closed © 


by booms at night. Its chief security, however, 
consists in the facility of inundating the neighbour- 
ing country by means of sluices. Before the war, 
Amsterdam possessed three-fourths of the foreign 
trade of the United Provinces, and had 500 mer- 
chant vessels belonging to it. 

Saardam, on the north shore of the Y, opposite 
Amsterdam, is a considerable town with exten- 
sive ship-building establishments for Amsterdam, 
in one of which Peter the Great of Russia worked 
as a common carpenter. ; 

Monnikendam, opposite Marken Island, is a 


“neat town of 2,000 inhabitants; its harbour is 


choaked with sand, but it has manufactures of 
silk and soap. Edam, a town of 4,000 inhabitants, 
at the mouth of the Ey, is celebrated for its cheese. 
Hoorn, so named from its port curving like a 
horn, has 9,000 inhabitants, a considerable share 


in the herring fishery, and exports a great deal of 


butter and cheese. Ships of war and merchant 
vessels are built here. Its fortifications are slight. 
A canal communicates from it to Alkmaer. Enk- 
huisen, a neat. fortified town of 2,600 houses, has 

a good 
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4 good harbour, and formerly sent 500 smacks to 


the herring fishery, but which of late yeags were 
reduced to sixty. A. great quantity of salt is 
made here. Medenblik is a small town and old 
castle: itis a great dépét for Norway and Swedish 
timber, 

Quitting the Zuyder Zee and prolonging the 
west and sandy shore of the peninsula of North 
Holland,* we first find the Helder, at the extres 
mity of the peninsula on the Mars Diep. It is a 
considerable village with strong fortifications, 
which protect a road to the west, called the Land 
Diep, which is the usual rendezvous of the Dutch 
fleet. Kallantsloog, cight miles south of the 
Helder, Camp, Castricum, Egmont op Zee, Wyk 
op Zee, alittle south of which are two lights. Land. 


Port Towra, 


North Hot. 
land ; 
British Sea, 


soort, Nordwyk, and Catwyk, are fishing villages : 
amongst the sand hills, whose church steeples serve .” 


as marks in sailing along shore. 

The Hague (Graaven hagen) is seen from the 
sea, from which it is three miles distant. Though 
only considered as a village, it has 80,000 inha- 
bitants, and was the residence of the court of the 
Stadtholder. It is surrounded by a canal six miles 
in circuit, planted with elms, Schevelling is a fish- 
ing village of 200 houses ; and Gravesand another 
handsome village on the sand downs, 

Entering the Meuse, on the north shore we 


2EQ meet 
* This peninsula is joined to South Holland by a narrow isthmus be- 


tween the British Sea and a lake which communicates with the Zuyder 
Zee, : 4 


South Hobj 
Pie 
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Pot tore, meet in succession with Naaldwyk, a handsome 
village, and 2 magnificent palace of the Prince of 
Crange, named Hondflaardyk, five leagues west 
of Rotterdam. Vlaardingen, a fishing town. Schie- 
da:n, at the mouth of the Schie, has 8,000 inhabi- 
tants, is celebrated for its gin, which employs 150. 
distilleries. Delfshaven, a market town of 1,400 
inhabitants, at the eatrance of the canal that goes 
up to Delft, and one mile below Rotterdam, sends 
many smacks to the herring fishery. 

_ Rorrerpan,. the second city of the United Pro- 
vinces, having between 50 and 60,000 inhabitants, 
is situated at the mouth of the Rotter, a small 
stream:that falls into the Merwe or north channel 
of the Meuse. It is intersected by canals which 
receive the largest ships to the ‘quays. Next to 
Amsterdam, it is the most commercial city of Hol- 
land, and its arsenal is one of the most complete 
in Europe. 

Dort or Dortrecht, on an island in the Bies- 
bosch, has 20,000 inhabitants, and a considerable 
trade in corn, Rhenish wines, and timber, which is 
floated down the Rhine, and ext by mumerous 
saw-mills in the neighbourhood. 

Briel, or the Brill, on the north side of Yoorn- 
land Island, is well fortified, has 4,000 inhabitants, 
chiefly fishermen and pilots, and is noted as being 
the first town that joined the union in 1572. Hel. 
voetsluys, on the south side of Voornland is an 
inconsiderable place, but contains the naval ar~ 
senal of Rotterdam, its port being the only one 
of the United Provinces that can receive ninety- 

gun 
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gun ships without camels. In peace two packets 2 teow. 
sail every week between it and Harwich. 

Gertruydenberg, at the S.E. extremity of’ the 
Biesbosch and on the river Dungen, isan im- 
portant fortress, with a little town of 1,300 -in- 
habitants. Williamstadt, in Dutch Brabant, on 
Klundert Island, and on the channel into the 
Biesbosch, called Holland’s Diep, is also a strong 
fortress, with a village of 400 inhabitants. : 

The province of Zealand is composed of the zeammu, 
islands formed by the Meuse and Scheld, and 
has two divisions, the eastern one containing 
Goree, Overflackic, Schonen, Duiveland, Tholen, 
Philipsland, and some others. Goree is the frst 
land usually madeby vessels bound to Rotterdam : 
it has only a village. Schonen is five leagues long, « 
its chief place is Zierik Zee, on the south, an antient 
trading town of 6,000 inhabitants. Browershaven, 
on the north, has 1,000 inhabitants, and a to- 
lerable harbour; and Hamstead, on the west, is a 
large handsome village. Duiveland has no town, 
but several large villages. Tholen has a small 
fortified town of the same name. St. Philipsland 
only villages. Zommerdyk is the principal place 
of Overflackie, on the north coast. 

The west division contains W: alcheren, North and 
South Beveland, Wolfersdike, and Juisteland, with 
some other lands. Walcheren, eluding Juiste- 
land, which is separated trom it by a very narrow 
channel, is the most fertile and populous of the 
Zealand islands. . Middleburg, the capital of the 
province,has 1,600 inhabitants, and communicates 

28 with 
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with Flushing by a canal fit for large vessels, 


- Flushing, (Vlissingen) on the south end of Wal- 


cheren, has 10,000 inhabitants, and a beautiful 
port within two moles, capable of holding eighty 
sail of the line, besides extensive docks and basins. 
It is strongly fortified, and commands the West 
Scheld or Hondt. Terveer, on the east, has a 
good port and marine arsenal. Armuyden, on the 
east point, had formerly a port, but it is now 
choaked. 

South Beveland, the largest of the Zealand 
islands, is eight leagues long and two to three 
broad., Goes, on the aaah, is the chief place, 
and “is d neat town with a harbour for small ves- 
sels. North Beveland is six mles long and four 
broad ; it has the littte town of Korting, 

In Dutch Flanders are Cadsand, on the west 
end of the island of the same name, separated 
from the main land by the channel called the 
Swin; Ysandik, a fortress and village of 160 
houses; Biervliet, an insignificant place on an 
island near tbe south shore of the Hondt; Ter- 
neuse, on the same shore, a small fortified town 
almost surrounded by water at high tides. Sluys 
(Ecluse, French), on the Swin, opposite Cadsand, is 
a small fortified town of 1,500 inhabitants ; its 
port, which was formerly deep, can now only 
receive small craft. 

In Austrian Flanders are Anrwerp (Anvers, 
French) on the Scheld; it is one of the handsomest 
Gities of Europe, and has 56,000 inhabitants. Its 
port, which was vastly improved by the French, is 

capable 
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capable of receiving seventy-four gun ships. The Pot Towns, 


city is intersected by eight canals, and. besides "¥ise* 
other strong fortifications has a regular citadel, 
and the whole country may be laid under water by 
sluices. It was antiently one of the most com- 
-mercial cities of Europe, but ceded to its. rival 
Amsterdam, and its remaining commerce was an- 
nihilated by the closing of the Scheld; but when 
this river was again opened in 1784, its trade 
revived, fifty vessels entering from sea in 1800, 
and 142 in 1801. It communicates with Brussels 
by a canal. , 4 

On the. sea coast of Austrian Flanders are 
Blankenburg, a fishing town on the sand beach. 
Ostend, a celebrated commercial town of 10,000 
inhabitants. Its haven is formed. by two jetties of 
wood, enclosing rough stones; it can receive 
vessels of twenty-one feet at high water, there 
being a bank before the entrance with but six feet 
at low ebb, but inside is four fathoms at low water. 
On the left of the entrance is an elevated column 
with a lanthorn. Ostend being declared a free 
port in 1781, a vast trade was carried on from it 
till the end of the American war, by the French 
and Dutch, under the Imperial flag. Several ca- 
nals, navigated by vessels of 200 tons, communi- 
cate between Ostend, Furnes, Bruges, Nieuport, 
Dunkirk, &c. 

Middlekirk, two leagues west of Ostend and 
Nieuport, on the Yperlee, are fishing villages: the 
former is protected by a fort, and the latter has a 
dry tide haven, with thirteen feet at high water. 

Qra: We 


Commerce. 


tm 
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We have already noticed, in treating of the 
commerce of the Baltic, that the regular system of 
commercial exchanges which originated in the 
south gradually spread itself towards the north, 
where free fairs were established, in imitation of 
those of the Italian States, about the tenth cen- 
tury. Amongst the trading cities Gand (Ghent) 
first took the lead, but was soon surpassed by 
Bruges, which in its turn ceded to Antwerp, in ‘ 
whose port, in the fifteenth century, 2,500 vessels 
were seen at one time. 

Charles V., when he united the seventeen 
provinces of the Netherlands to the crown of 
Spain, -réapected their antient privileges, and in 
return they contributed largely to the splendour of 
his reieu. His son, Philip UL, blinded by the 
spirit of despotism, pretending to govern these 
provinces as arbitrarily as Spain, irritated the 
Flemings to resistance ; and this resistance, which 
was considered as rebellion, combined with re- 
ligious fanaticism, called down on them every 
species of oppression and persecution from the 
monarch and his viceroys, until the country, 
before so happy, became a scene of horror and 
desolation. At length driven to desperation, seven 
of the provinces openly revolted, and declared 
their independence, under the name of the Re- 
public of the Seven United Provinces. 

Before the revolution these provinces were 
amongst the poorest of the Netherlands, but no 
sooncr had they proclaimed themselves free than 
their situation rapidly improved. Rich citizens, 

, and 
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and skilful and industrious manufacturers, flocked 
to them from the other provinces; either to escape 
from political vexation or religions persecution, 
or to seek that liberty and equality which can 
only exist in the infancy of a virtuous comman- 
wealth. Amsterdam became the rival of Antwerp, 
and soon outstripped her in the career of 
commerce. 

‘The temperate and liberal form of the govern- 
ment, and the equity and prudence of the magis~ 


trates, founded and increased the prosperity. and. 


grandeur of the new republic, and enabled it to 
support, and to terminate successfully, the struggle: 
for its liberties, against the most powerful mo- 
narchy in Europe, and afterwards to measure its 
strength with a balanced success against England. 
During these wars, Holland did not cease :to 


extend her commerce, on account of which they’ 


were partly undertaken, and which, by a reaction, 
principally enabled her to carry them on: but the 
tertitory of the republic affording few commercial 
objects, it was necessary to seek for them abroad ; 
and they were found in the fisheries, and in the 
Kast and West Indies and carrying trades. 

The herring fishery, which was long called, with: 
propriety, the gold mine:of Holland, was carried 
on, on the coasts of the Low Countries, in the 
twelfth century ; but the art of curing and barrel- 


A. 1D, 1648.) 


Fisheries. 


ling these fish was first invented by Beukelz, of | 


Biervliet, in 1316. 
In 1402, this fishery received its first grand ex- 
vension after the terrible inundation, which having 
destroyed 


- Commerce. 


Fisheries, 
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destroyed a great part of South Holland, and 
reduced the inhabitants, who escaped, to indigence, 
they sought a resource from the element that had 
caused their misfortune; and at this epoch, the 
buss, or buyss, was substituted for the boats called 
slabbarts. . 

The republic afforded the fishery every encou- 
ragement, and left nothing untried to secure its 
monopoly, in which ‘it for a time succeeded. 
In 1610, 3,000 busses, and 50,000 fishermen, 
were. employed.in it, besides 9,000 boats and 
150,000 persons occupied in transporting, curing, 
and selling the fish, which then. brought into the 
country: tpwards of two millions and a half 
sterling. 

In the middle of the ecightéenth century, the 
fishery was at its height, and employed 100,000 
fishermen. At length the other nations, whose 
coasts were visited by these fish, opening their 
eyes to their interest, determined to share in this 
common mine, and the consequent concurrence 
reduced the profits of the Dutch to the one-sixth 
of their original amount. In 1780 the number 
of vessels were reduced to 200, of twenty to 
thirty tons each, manned by fourteen persons, and 
which made two or three trips a year. The 
fishery commenced at the north extremity of 
Great Britain on Midsummer day, and descend- 
ed progressively later towards the south, till it 
ended in November on the coast of Holland. 
A considerable quantity of herrings are also taken 
in the Zuyder Zee, and chiefly smoked. The 

chief 
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chief rendezvous of the herring busses are Rotter- commerce 
dam, Dort, Delfshaven, Schiedam, Vlaardingen, Fister.’ 
the Brill, and Enkhuyzen. The Dutchhad also 
about 100 vessels employed in the ‘cod fishery 

on the coast of Iceland; the produce of which 

‘was salted, and consumed principally in Holland 

and the neighbouring countries, 

On the decline of the herring fishery, the Hol- 
landers, never at a loss for the profitable occupa- 
tion of their capital, turned a part of it into the. 
more distant and precarious northern whale fish. 
ery, which soon became a second mine of wealth, 
and one of the most important branches of mari- 
time industry. In the beginning of the seven. 
teenth century, societies were first formed in 
Holland to carry on this fishery ; and the crews 
of the vessels were composed of Basques, the 
only people of Europe then acquainted with the 
manner of fishing. Every encouragement being 
afforded by the States General, the whale fishery 
continued to flourish until the grand convulsion 
of Europe, produced by the French revolution, 
The vessels employed in it were from 100 to 160 
lasts burthen, with forty men. The following: 
statement will afford an idea of the variation of 
the fishery— 


Years. 
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Ships returned front Ships returned from 


‘Years. the Greenland seas. Fish. Davis’ Strait. Fist. 
1683...... 242.00... 1349 

1691...... 2 
1694...... 63...... 164 
1700...... 173... 907 - 
1710...... 187..... . 62 
V714...... 108 secers 1234 
1719......182...... 80%..... 29,...43 
1729,..... 93...... T18; oecce 90. . ..198 


ae pees 133. 0... 678......58.... 51 
senate 114...... 412...... 41... 206 
7 188....06 427.0006 28... 89 
VL ae 0 972. coe oe ABE I5S 
> 89..0.44 186......46....36 





"The price of whale oil in the markets of Hol- 
land increased from twenty-three florins the barrel 
in 1683, to cighty florins in 1780. 

While the Hollanders were still combating for 
their independence, they continued to carry on 
their ancient commerce under the protection of 
their ships of war; and in particular supplied the 
people of the north with the productions of India, 
which they procured from Lisbon. © But this port 
being closed against them on the union of Portu- 
gal to Spain, they determined to seek their objects 
in their proper country ; and the Indian seas saw 
the Dutch flag floating in competition with that 
of Portugal, and after a long and bloody struggle, 
almost excluding the latter from these regions. 
And although the English shortly presented them- 

$e: selves 
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selves as a still more formidable rival, and the Coramerce 
French, Danes, and Swedes, at later periods, ene Colonien 
tered into concurrence, nevertheless the Holland- 
ers, by their prudence and economy, maintained 
their Indian settlements and commerce in a state 
of great prosperity, until the events which threw 
Holland into the fraternal arms of France, when 
her colonies in both worlds were taken possession 
of by England. Those in the Indian seas were 
the Cape of Good Hope, the island of Ceylon; 
factories at Cochin, Cannenore, Quilon.and:Surat 
on the West coast of India; Negapatam apd.Puli- 
cat on the coast of Coromandel; a factory.-at 
Hugley in Bengal, the supremacy of the island of 
Java, settlements in Sumatra and Celebes, the 
fortress of Malacea, the island of Amboyna and 
its dependencies, the Banda islands,’ several of 
the Moluccas, and the domination of nearly all’; 
establishments on Timor and other Malay islands, 
a factory at Canton in China, and at Gomberoon 
on the Persian gulf. By the treaty of Amiens, 
the island of Ceylon and Malacca were retained 
by England; and by the recent one of Paris the 
Cape of Good Hope remains to her. 

The republic was not yet established in its in- 
dependence, when it began to turn its views 
towards the new world, and in 1621 a West- 
India Company was chartered, which fitted out 
powerful fleets both for war and commerce. In 
the prosecution of the former, the Portuguese 
were dispossessed of the greater part of Brasil, 
and the captures made from them and the Spa- 

niards, 
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niards immensely enriched the company. At 
the same time, this association formed establish- 
ments on the west coast of Africa, to supply the 
colonies with slaves. With the termination of the 
wart, the affairs of the company declined, and a 
false economy leading them to withdraw their, 
troops from Brasil, the Portuguese taking advan- 
tage of its defenceless state, repossessed them- 
selves of it when least expected. In 1674 the 
company was dissolved anda new one created, 
which existed till the union with France. 

The Dutch West-India islands, though of little 


- consequence as agricultural colonies, were from 
- particalar: circumstances of great consideration to 


the national’ trade. The general neutrality of 
Holland, in the wars between France, Spain, and 
England, caused the otherwise insignificant islands 
of Curacoa and St. Eustatia to become the general 
dépdts of the produce of the French and Spanish 
West-Indies, from whence -it was shipped under 
the Dutch flag for Europe. In. peace, a con- 
traband trade with the Spanish settlements on 
the main continued to enrich these islands, St. 
Eustatia sending twenty to thirty cargoes, and 
Curagoa ten to twelve a year to Holland. Of the 
Dutch colonies on the continent of America, 
Surinam alone was of consequence; in 1775 it 
exported to Holland 20,000 barrels of sugar, 
20 millions pounds of coffee, 733,000 Ibs. of cocoa, ‘ 
and 144,000 Ibs. of cotton. Besides other objects, 
the Dutch settlements on the west coast of Africa 
supplied about 12,000 slaves a year. . 
; At 
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At theepoch of the independence of the United ogee: 
Provinces, the marines of the other northern na- Guz"? 
tions being still in their infancy, they were depen- 
dent on foreigners for vessels to carry on their trade, 
and the Hanse association, as we have already 
geen, had long monopolised this branch of com- 
merce, but which was at length wrested from it 
by the Dutch, who, become the grand carriers of 
Europe, thence derived immense profits without 
any proportionate risk. This source of their 
riches, however, like all others, diminished:with 
the progress of improvement. The English’ first 
discovered that they could, and ought to do, ‘with- 
out the intervention of strangers in their com- 
merce, and the famous navigation act passed 
in the protectorate of Cromwell; at once shut out 
the Dutch carriers from their ports. This exam- 
ple being followed by the nations of the north, 
the Dutch carrying trade was reduced to compara- 
tive insignificance. 

But though the fisheries and the carrying trade 
of Holland had ceased to be what they were, 
she still possessed commercial resources, that con- 
tinued her in the first rank of trading nations. 
The monopoly of the spices of Ceylon and: the 
Moluccas, and the other trade of the East and 
West-Indies, created vast capitals, a considerable 
part of which was employed in advantageous 
loans to foreign nations, and another portion in 
the commerce of transit or commission ; for Hol- 
land, from its centrical situation, being calculated 
for the emporium of the north and south, where 
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the people of cach can exchange their respective 
productions more advantageously than by con: 
veying them to the ports of each other, it natu- 
rally resulted that the Dutch should become the 
brokers of Europe. 

The United Provinces possess the greatest na- 
tural facilities for carrying on a great maritime 
and internal commerce, for while almost every 
part is accessible from the sca, they have the advan- 
tage of possessing the Meuse and the Scheld, 
whose waters are distributed amongst innumerable 
creeks, intersecting the country “anti united by 
canals, forming the most extensive inland navi- 
gation. of Europe. The territorial productions 
of the provinces for external commerce are of 
minor consequence, being confined to wine, wheat, 
flax, wax, butter, cheese, and madder; nor are 
the manufactured objects of muchgreater moment, 
the price of labour preventing their extension. 
They are small quantities of silks, woollens, cot: 
tons, linens, and papers; besides refined sugar, 
tobacco, snuff, linseed oil, toys, &c. 

The documents we have becn able to procure 
afford the following statement of the number of 
vessels employed by Holland, in the various routes 
of trade in 1780. 

In the Baltic trade... .. see ee. 2,500 
To Norway and the White Sea, 
and to the ports of Germany 
on the British Sea ........ 900 
To the ports of France, Spain, and 
Portugal, on the Ocean.... 7 to S00 
To 
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To the Mediterranean ........ 150 
To the East-Indies. ........004 14 
To the West-Indies and America 150 
To the Greenland Seas ........ 120 

The trade of the United Provinces on the rivers 
and canals, forms a considerable branch of the 
general commerce, and is the only one not anni- 
hilated by the war. One of the most extensive 
and profitable branches of this internal trade is 
that of timber, vast rafts of which are floated 
down the Rhine from the forests of Germaay to 
Dordrecht. Some of these floats are 700 to 1,000 
feet long, and 50 to 100 broad, and each has a 
village of wooden huts for the conductors, who 
sometimes amount to 500 persons. 

The navy of Hoiland has continued to decline 
since the seventeenth century, when it was able tq 
cope with those of the most powerful nations of 
Europe. In 1784 it consisted of forty ships of from 
fifty to seventy guns, forty-three frigates from 
twenty-four to forty, and cleven sloops from twelve 
to twenty. During the recent wars it dwindled 
away, both by neglect and by the losses it sus. 
tained from the English, so that on the union 
with France it did not consist of above seven or 
eight ships of the line and a few frigates. 


ce) 
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(A)—Page 19. 
‘Tuougn it is impossible to cut through the niountains that 


compose the Isthmus of Darien, a navigable communication he- 
tween the two seas might be effected at three different points 
without any very great difficulty. 1. By the river Chagre 
which empties itself into the gulf of Mexico, and is navigable 
to within five leagues of Panama, 2. By the river St. Juan and 
the fake Nicaragua, the latter being ouly separated from the 
Pacific by a low tract, 14,000 fathoms broad. 3. By the junc- 
tion of the rivers Chamalnzen and St. Michael, the former of 
which empties itself into the bay of Honduras, and the latter 
‘ato the Pacific, 





(B)—Page 20. 
; The following observations, the result of experience, with 
respect to elevated shores, may not be useless to some of our 
naval readers, 1. Tbe wind, however violent at sca, seldom 
blows home to high steep shores, but moderates on approachiag 
them, and generally changes the direction several points blow- 
ing obliquely or parallel to the coast, so that at the moment 
when there scems to be uo possibility of keeping a vessel from 
driving on shore she is enabled to lay off. 2. Where a high 
steep shore is exposed to the sea, though the waves break vio- 
lently against it there is almost always a reaction in the inferior 
waters, which in a degree counteracts the effects of the waves 
in impelling a ship towards the shore. 

(C)—Page 21. 

The analysis of three pounds of water taken up near Aurich 
in East Friezeland (British sea) and the same quantity from near 
Rostock in the Baltic gave 

262 Muriat 
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Brit. Sea, Baltte. 
Muriat of soda, or common salt grains... .... 522 268 
Muriat of magnesia, or Epsom salt.....-.--- yosz 11D 
Sulphate of lime, or selenite..........--+-+ » 23 12 
Sulphate of soda, or Glauber salt .......... ly 1 
TResidwe........ecce ese ecee cesses wo terse ode 1 








(D)—Page 22. 


The following series of observations offer considerable dif- 


ferences in the degrees of saltness in nearly the same places. 


From Bergman's Physical Geo- 
graphy, 
Near Iceland, of its 
weight. ....+0++e-rs tose 
Near the S, .coast of 
Norway.....-s0s-75  F 
In the Cattegat......... 04% 
In the Baltic...... 
In the gulf of Bothnia..'; to 35 
Inthe British sea, on the 
coast of Holland........ sr 





—~, on the coast of 





Northumberland ........ 3's 
, off the North 
Forcland......-.-+- eoadly 
In the English Channel... . 35 
In the Irish Channel off the 
coast ot Cumberland... . 5 
In the Atlantic near the 
coast of France........ 3% 








mae near the coast 
of Spain........-.--0- vs 

In the Mediterranean near 
Castiglione............ 2 

Five miles N, of Malta,...2, 


From De Pages’ Voyage round 
the World. 
In lat. 81° N. among the ice ,%, 
74 noice......--74 
64 between Iceland 
«and Norway... a's 
59 between Zetland 
and Norway... 3'g 
Inthe Atlantic 45° Nw. 
39... 0... ae 
26... ..-.ae 
10.. .eeeay 
4h ely 
IES. ale 
On the Equator........+.2%% 





26......5 
Inthe Gt. S.Ocean40}......2% 
46.. 00.0 a'y 
50.. ceeeay 
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(E)—Page 22. 

In the Mediterranean the dilference of the degrees of saft- 
ness between the surface and the bottom has been found to be 
as 32° to 29°, In the channcl of Censtantinople as 72° to 62°; 
and between the Cape de Verd Islands and the Equator Captain 
Cook found the difference between the surface and the depth of 
sixty fathoms to be as 100 to 86. 

(F)—Page 24. 

In the narrative of the voyage of Le Maire these insects are 
described as ‘ horned Hee, white as christal, and marked on 
the head with a spot the colour of fire.” Cowley, in his voyage 
to the Grand Ocean, describes this appearance as proceeding 
from ‘ a multitude of shrimps.” Funnel, navigating also in 
the Grand Ocean, relates, that on taking up a bucket of water 
thus coloured, “ it was found to contain a vast quantity of 
viscous globales of a ved colour, which floated on the surface 
and which he concluded to be the spawn of fishes.” Captain 
Cook, whose obsetyitions are. most to be depended on, in his 
third voyage, found that the same appearance proceeded from 
*aninfinity of little animals, which being viewed through a 
microscope had the shape of cray-fish of a red colour.” 





(G)—Page 

The following are the results of experiments made on lu- 
minous sea animals by “Ie. Macartney and published in the 
Phil. Tran. * The property of admitting light is confined to 
animals of the simplest organization, the greater number of 
which are inbabitants of the sea, ‘The luminous property is 
not constant, but in general only exists at certain periods and 
in particular states of the animal's body. The power of shew- 
ing light resides ina particular substance, or fluid, which is 
sometimes sitaated ina particular organ, and at other times 
diffused throughout the animal's body. The light is differently 
regulated when the luminous matter exists in the living tbody, 
and when it is abstracted from it: in the first case it is inter- 
mnitting or alternated with periods of darkness, is commonly 
produced or increased by a muscular exertion, and is sometimes 
263 ~ absolutely. 
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absolutely dependant on the will of the animal. In the se- 
cond case the luminous appearance is usually permanent until it 
becomes extinct, after which it may be restored directly by 
friction, concussion, and the application of warmth, which last 
eansces operate on the luminens matter (while in the living body) 
vniy indirectly by exciting the animal. ‘The luminous matter in 
all situations, so far from possessing phosphoric properties is 
incombustible, and Joses the property of emitting light, by 
being dried or much heated. The exhibition of light, however 
fong it may be continued, canses no diminution of the bulk of 
the luminous matter. It does not require the presence of pure 
air, andis not extinguished by other gasses. ‘The luminous ap- 
pearance of living animals is not exhausted by long continuance 
or frequent repetition, nor accumulated by exposure to naturat 
Sight ; itis, thercfore, not dependant on any foreign source, 
but inheres as a, property in .a peculiarly organized animal sub- 
stance or fluid, and is regulated by the same Jaws which govern 
all the other functions of living beings.” * Mr, Macartney con-~ 
cludes with observing that the light of the sea is always pro- 
iuced by living animals and most frequently by the Medusa 
scintillans, 
(H)—Page 26, 

The constant internal heat of the earth, which appears to be 
never less than 36°, is always in our climate above 40°, and ne- 
ver excecds 547, was ascribed by Buftion and his followers to a 
central fire; but more recent naturalists consider it as the result 
of the heat which the earth has acquired by the continual eb- 
sorption of the sun’s rays during the lapse of ages. ‘The fol- 
lowing observations prove that the relative temperment of the 
air and thesea at different depths vary with the scason, locali~ 
fy, &c, 


NOTES. ASS 

Place. Tate Month, Atmos, Surface. Depth. foth. Tianperate 
Frozen ocean... 80° Ang. 32°.,..36°....60 under theice 39° 

67 June 483.... 

North Atlantic..65 Sept. 664 


yee 









57k Jan. 46 ....37....-- Tessie ade ..40 
55h. 47 00. 40.... 
398.......53 ....59.0.. 





10 0.26.78 6.6.79... 
3 Feb. 81 ....845... 
0 Sept. 753....74,... 
24 Sept. 751....74.... 
9A Aug, 725. 

Grand Ocean ..583 Dec. 31 .2..32....9600...... 
Off Cape Horn....... tener ee BB... 100.3. . 





S. Atlantic... .. 





North Tropic. ......... we Sette 73.. 5 ; 





Miquator.. 0.6.2.6. gee eee ee ee 82.,.. 100,200.24... 60 


Near the land in i July 68°... 65 
the G. of Bothnia 


Oct. 39 ....46 
In the Sound...... Aug. 70 ....68...... 8 cee. 66 
‘At Bermudas......May 80 ....73 
(1)—Page 26. 

It appears however that sca-water requires a certain con- 
tinuance of the process of congela:ion to get entirely rid of its 
salt. In the Frozen Ocean De Pages found that the ice formed 
under his eye round the ship, when the thermometer was 53° be- 
low the freezing point, still contained the .3, part of salt; 
that the same ice exposed for cight days to a cold of 23°to 44° 
below the same point, contained but .27,; and that at the end 
of three weeks, the thermometer for the last six days varying 
between 133° and 24° below, the salt was entirely expelled 
Mr. Nairne found that, with a cold of only 272°, or 5° below the 
freezing point, the fresh molecules of the sea water froze, léay- 
ing a residue of liquid extremely salt. - This natural process is 

“taken advantage of in certain parts of Scotland to fabricate 
264 common 
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common salt. In winter the sea water is exposed in shallow 
reservoirs to the freezing atmosphere, which forms a crust of 
fresh ice on the surface, which is taken off; and this process 
twice or thrice renewed, leaves a residue of brine which is con- 
verted into salt by fire. 

(K)—Page 27. 

The ice lands, formed in the bays and rivers of America, and 
conveyed to the sea by currents, are of mach greater elevation 
than those formed on the ocean, Denis, the French governor 
of Canada, says, that those which drift to the Bank of New- 
foundland have been sometimes ten leagues in circumference, 
and that they ground in thirty-five fathoms; and Ellis, in his 
voyage to Hudson's Bay, assures us, that some of them are 
elevated from 1,500 to 1,800 feet above the level of the water. 
De Pages supposes these mountains to be formed of many pieces 
ubited by compression ; that these pieces, accumulating in the 
rested, and that other 





narrow parts of ‘the rivers or gulls, are 
pieces, carried forwards by impetuous currents, are forced un- 
derneath the first, and thus successively until the formation of 
these mountains, 

(L)—Page 29, 

Astvonomers generally attributed the superior cold of the 
southern hemisphere, to the sun’s being seven days and 
eightecn hours fess in-the southern than in the northern signs ; 
but the difierence produced by this cause ought not to exceed 
the, while the real difference appears to be $. The theory 
of the rays of heat bas afforded another explanation in the at- 
tempt to demonstrate, that in a given time the southern hemis- 
phere loses a greater proportion of its constant proper heat 
than the northern: but this cause ought not to cease suddenly, 
between the thirty-fifth and fortieth degree of latitude, as is ob- 
served to be the case. 

(M)—Page 31. 

Geometvicians have attempted to calculate the velocity of the 

propagation of waves, which according to them will be the 


same as that which a heavy body acquires in descending from a 
height, 
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height, equal to half the depth of water in the channel ; \con- 
sequently, if the depth is one foot, the velocity of the wave 
will be 5 ;32, feet per second of time, and as the depth is 
greater or less, the velocity will vary in a ratio underdoubled 
of the depths, provided they are not too great.—La Grange, 
Meécaniyjue Analytique. 

(N)—Page 40. 

Tt seems proper to observe, that this method of reckoning 
the time of high water by the compass, is liable to great 
errors. ‘hus for instance, it is said, the tide flows east and 
west, or six hours at Plymouth ; but if it was thence understood, 
that the moon is always east or west when it ‘is high water 
there at full and change very dangerous consequences might 
result, for when the moon has a high northern declination, 
it may happen that she will not bear due cast till near eight 
o'clock in the morning at Plymouth, which will be about two 
hours after high water, and on the same day she will bear 
due west soon after four o’clock in the afternoon, or nearly two 
hours before high water. The best rule would be. to Say, it is 
high water so many hours after the moon has passed’ the 


meridian, 





(O)—Page 47. 

Though the Caspian Set may be cousidered as an immense 
lake, it deserves notice ina system of maritime geography, as 
well from the saltness of its waters as from its once probably 
having had a communication with the ocean. It is about 
300 leagues in length and 100 broad. Its general depth is sixty 
to seventy fathoms, though towards the southern extremity 
380 fathoms of line have not reached the bottom; while to- 
wards the shores it is so shoal, that small vessels only can 
approach them, and besides its navigation is rendered dangerous 
by rocks, shoals, and frequent storms — It is subject to irregular 
elevations of four to eight feet, which seem to be produced 
more by the unequal pressure of the atmosphere, than by the 


fluvial waters it receives. According to modern travellers, its 
surface 
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surface is lower than that of the Black Sea by fifty or sixty 
feet. 

The error of almost all the autients, who considered the Cas~ 
pian Sea as a gulf of the Northern Ocean, was first refuted by 
Poolemy, who placed it in his geography as a great lake without 
any communication with the Ocean or other seas. Modern 
writers have supposed an antient communication between the 
Caspian and the Sea of Azoph, and support this opinion, by 
the fact that the middle and eastern part of the plain that 
separates these seas, is composed of saud impregnated with 
salt, and mixed with the remains of shells, similar to those 
found in the Caspian; bence they suppose, this plain to have 
been anticntly covered with water, This idea is however un- 
supported by any historical or even traditional authority, and 
therefore, allowing this communica’ ion, it must have ceased to 
exist in the wiost early-tintes, + ere 

Others Have pretended that a subterrancous communication 
exists between the Caspian and the Guir of Persia, and chiefly 
found this idea on the leaves of the willow being often found 
floating in the gulf, though this tree is unknown on its shores ; 
they therefore bring these leaves from the Province of Ghilan 
through an abyss, whose mouth is a whirlpool in the Caspian 
Sea near Asterabad, in the province of Mazendaran. It is, 
however, objected that these leaves jnay be brought down by 
the Kuphrates, and, moreover, that if such a communication 
existed, sea-fish and sea-shells,’similar to those of the Gulf of 
Persia, would doubtless be found in the Caspian, which is not 
the case, But it may be asked, supposing no communication 
with the Ocean, what becomes of the waters of the large 
rivers that fall into the Caspian. According to Halley, there is 
an exact compensation between the quantum of these waters 





and the amount of evaporation, which from the general shoal- 
ness of the sea is extremely great. A recent geographer adds 
the probable suggestion of absorption, by the calcareous moun 
tains which bound the sea towards the S. and S.E, and which 
are penetrated with humidity and abounding in springs. 

With 
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(P)—Page 48. 

With respect to Mediterranean Seas, properly so talled, as 
that which separates Europe and Africa, the Baltic, the Red 
sea, Persian Gulf, &c. naturalists ascribe their formation to 
two different causes. ‘Those from which a current continually ° 
runs out, as the Baltic and Black Sea, are thought to owe their 
ctigia to rivers, the waters of which collecting in a primitive 
plain or valley first formed a lake, the level of which con~ 
tinually rising by the accumulation of its waters, would at last 
surmount the barriers that separated it from the Ocean or from 
other plains, and a current thus once formed, would in the suc- 
cession of ages scoop out the channels as we find them, ‘The 
Mediterraneans which receive the waters of the Ocean, by a cur= 
rent inwards or by tides, as the Mediterranean proper and the’ 
Red Sea, are supposed to have been formed by irruptions of the 
ocean, caused either by the sudden sinking of the barriers that 
enclosed a valley below the level of the sca, or by the violent. 
efforts of the sea agains@these barriers, in long continued tem- 
pests, &e, ‘These are, however, but mere suppositions destitute 
of any historical authority, and most naturalists of the present 
day, consider these Mediterraneans as indebted for their forma+ 
tian to the last grand catastrophe, that brought our continents 
out of the waters, See the respective Mediterranean Seas, 
where these ideas are more fully developed. 

(Q)—Page 56. 

‘The various theories of the earth, both antient and modern, 
have for their basis either water or fire; the favourers of the 
former are called Neptunists, and of the latter Vulcanists- 
According to the Neptunists, the earth was at the beginning in 
a state of aqueous and cold diszolution, at least to a certain 
depth ; the solid parts were formed by dessication, precipitation, 
christalization, &c, a great part of the primordial waters retired 
or disappeared, and the matters left dry, sinking, according ta 
their respective specific gravities, formed vallies and mountains 3 
the tertiary soils are composed of the depositions of the sea 


in the course of ages. 
The 
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The Vulcanists hold that the earth was originally in a state 
of igneous fusion ; that it gradually cooled, and was not covered 
‘with water till after its refrigeration; that the forces which 
gave it its present appearance were fire and air ; that the continents 
were raised above the waters by an internal power; that 
the mountains were formed by volcanic eruptions, and that the 
tertiary soils are composed of the particles of the elevatioris 
separated from them by the clements. 

Several naturalists of the present day seem inclined to com- 
bine the neptunian and volcanie systems, and from this combi- 
nation Deluc has produced a thcory, which though warmly 
combated, seems in its general principles to have united a 
majority of suflrages. He supposes that the earth was a chaotic 
mass of elements, in which the Divine Will, by infusing into 
them a certain quantity of light, gave birth to chimical preci- 
pitations, by which was forméd a crust of solid rock. This 
crust sunk several times, and the edges of its fragments resting 
on the partitions of the internal caverifs formed mountains, at 
the same time, that the waters which primordially covered the 
entire planet, filtered into the central parts, where the original 
chaos still subsisted ; then appeared the first continents suspend- 
ed over immense caverns; the sun bad not yet lighted them 
when they began to produce vegetables, different from the pre- 
sent ones, and whose remains form our beds of coal. ‘The 
present continents then forming the bed of the ocean, 
were covered with shells and remains of sea-aniinals, while 
submarine volcanoes spread over them beds of lava and formed 
mountains under the waters. Bya great and last convulsion 
the primitive continents sunk into the internal caverns, and pro- 
duced the universal deluge recorded by Moses. Then appeared 
above the water our actual continents, in whose soil are 
found buried the remains of the quadrupeds which had in- 
habited the antedeluvian islands, and of cetaceous animals, 
The preservation of these remains, which are found almost en- 
tire in cold countries, and the little thickness of the superficial 
seit of our continents, concur in proving that their antiquity, 

OF 
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ar to speak more correctly, their appearance above the waters, 
is comparatively of a recent date. 

Phe shells and other remains of sea animals found on the 
highest elevations of the globe, long divided uaturalists ; some 
considering them merely as a play of nature not to be accounted 
for, white the far greater number referred them to the Mosaic 
deluge. Palissy, so early as the close of the sixteenth century, 
first attempted to refute these idcas, and emitted the opinion 
now generally adopted, that these remains are too abundant to 
have been, conveyed to the places where they are found, by a 
sudden and short irruption of the ocean, such as that describ- 
ed in the Mosaic account of the deluge. 


(R)—Page 59. : 

Two facts entirely contradict the idea of this weed having 
ever adhered to the roecks, or having come from the Gulf of 
Florida ; Ist. if it was brought by the gulf stream, it would be 
met with in the gulf, ang throughout the whole extent of its 
current 5, Qdly. if it had ever adhered to+the rocks, it-would 
retain the roots or filaments by which it was attached; neither 
of which is the case. Some of the plants of this weed are 
several feet in diameter, while others are only a few inches. 
From the principal stem a number of branches with small leaves © 
proceed, aud adhering to the stems of these branches are little 
hollow berries filled with wind, the size of a swan-shot, some- 
times green, at others red, probably according to the different 
degrees of maturity. When taken out of the sea and left to dry, 
the plant withers and becomes black in twenty-four hours; it 
also withers in fresh water, but in a longer time. A variety of 
aquatic insects and worms, beth naked and crustaceous, inhabit 
among these plants ; particularly a very beautiful crab, not above 
a quarter of an inch in diameter.—Barrow’s Voyage. 

Several species of sea and rock weed are eaten, such are in 
England the fucus sacharinus, fucus palmatus, handed facus, the 
ulva, called wales laver, &c. The most common uses, however, 
4o which they are put in Europe, are either as manure for the 

ground, 
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“ground, 6r’ to burn inte kelp for the manufacture of soap _ 
* Biatee 
(3) Page 59. ; 

Corals were first classed among minerals, and afterwards con- 
sidered as vegetables, until Peyssonnel, a French naturalist, dis- 
covered that they owe their formation to living animals, who 
elevate these habitations from the bottom of the ocean towards 

. the surface, making use of a kind of lime and an animal gluten, 
supposed to be contained in their bodies. The different appear- 
ances of these substances evidently prove them to be formed by 
, different species of animals, and have acquired them the names 
Sof willepores, cellepores, tubepores, &c. 

Coral reefs are the foundation of future islands ; for as the 
‘reef approaches the surface, the sea washes up and deposits on 
‘it the fragments of corals, shells,. sand, &c. till dry spots ate 
:formed, to which the birds and the waves convey the seeds of 
‘plants, and vegetation ence conimenced, the decomposition of 
’ vegetables, and the dung of birds, by degfees create a soil capable 
of producing the most luxurious fruits of the tropics, Many of 
‘these coral islands, though covered with verdure, are however 
uninhabitable from the total want of fresh water. 

From the continual growth of coral, a period might be sup- 
“posed when all the neighbouring groups in the respective oceaus 
would be united ; but this union seems to be prevented by the 
winds, waves, and currents, which constantly acting on one side 
of the islands, wears it away, conveying the particles to the op- 
posite or lee side, where the déad water permitting them to form 
a deposition, they create the banks of sand on which ships can 
anchor, there being scarcely ever any anchorage-on the weather 
sides of coral islands, the shores falling perpendicularly into the 
abysses of the ocean. We have no series of observations from 
which to form a precise estimate of the growth of coral reefs 
_ towards the surface, but it appears certain that the depths over 
“several of those in the China Sea have decreased two or three 
fathoms in the last fifty years, The most unaccountable circum- 
stance respecting this substance is its being found in. a perfect 

state 
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state at considerable elevations above the present level of the 
sea, particularly at King George’s Sound on the S.W. coast of ~ 
New Hol'and, and at Eooa, one of the Friendly Islands. See. 
the voyages of Cook and Vancouver, 2 


(T)—Page 60. : 
. The annual migration of herrings from the Northern Frozen 
Ocean, which was loug received as an incontrovertible fact, and 
their route as accurately traced as that of an army, has been 
called in doubt by the naturalists of the present day, who think 
that, during their absence from the coasts, they only retire into 
the depths of the Atlantic, where they remain concealed until 
the period again approaches for them to deposit their spawn, for 
which purpose they seek the shoal water near the shores, where 
the temperature is greater, and the nourishment for their young 
more abundant, According to the opinion of their emigration, 
they were said to quit the Frozen Ocean about the middle of 
winter in three divisions ; the first skirts the coasts of America 
as far as Carolina; the second, less considerable, passes through 
Behring’s Strait, and prolongs the coast of Asia to Japan ; the’ 
third, and by far the largest division, arrives at Iccland the be- 
ginning of March, where it subdivides into columns, or shoals, 
five or six miles long, and three or four broad. In April and 
May the advanced guard reaches the Zetland Islands, and the 
main body in June; towards the end of which, and throughout 
Jaly, they are in their greatest perfection, Fyrom Zetland one 
column takes its course down the British Sea, and arrives off 
Yarmouth in October; while a second column, steering more 
“westerly, enters the Irish Channel, and reaches the Isle of Man 
in July. After October, a few stragglers only are seen in our 
seas ; und it is supposed that those which escape the net regain 
the Polar Sea. - 
Though we cannot ascertain the exact epoch when the herring 
- fishery in the northern seas became a branch of established. 
national industry amongst the people of their coasts, it is record- 
ed by history,’ that it was carried on by the inhabitants of Zie- 
rick Zee in 1136, and in the Sound in 1168, The Yarmouth 
; ¥ : : ‘ "herring 
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herring fishery is noticed in 1283; ond in 1285 Edward Iu 
- granted permission to the Zealanders, Hollanders, and Frieze- 
landers,-to take herrings on the coast of Norfolk. Jn 1389, in 
the months of September and October, Philip de Mezieres says, 
that there crowded such vast shoals of herrings into the Sound, 
that for many leagues they might be cut with a sword, and that 
40,000 boats, with six to ten men each, were employed during® 
thesg two months in the fishery, besides 900 large vessels, in’ 
which the herrings taken by the boats were salted. © * 
The mackurel is also supposed to be a migratory fish, whose 
winter residence is the Frozen Ocean; which it is thought to 
quit the beginning of spring, and to pass successively along the 
coasts into the Mediterrancan, A division of the grand column. .. 
enters the English Channel from the Atlantic in May and June, 
passes through the Strait of Dover into the British Sea, and 
arrives at the north extremity of Jutland in July, from whence 
4 subdivision enters the Baltic, and the rest prolonging the coast 


of Norway regain the Frozen Ocean, © Fe 


(U)—Poge 60. 

The dolphin ‘of English seamen (coryphenus hippuris) has the 
following prominent characters: only one dorsal fin, very long, 
and with twenty-four rays, of which the eleven foremost are stiff 
and sharp; the pectorals are long, terminate in acute angles, and 
have each sixteen rays; the ventrals six rayg, of which the first ° 
is stiff and sharp ; the anal fin fourteen rays, the three first are: 
sharp; the tail fin long and forked, with seventeen rays ; the 
iris of the eye silver, with some dark spots ; the jaws furnished 
with an outer row of oblong teeth, six in the upper, and eight 
in the under, within which are boney tubercles studded with 
points. | Its scales are of middling size, and of various colours. 
Out of the water it has the back a blackish blue, the sides ail- 
very, and the belly milk white. In the water its colours are ex- 
tremely brilliant, chiefly golden on an azure ground. Round 
the eye is a line of brownish gold colour, whence the ancients 
gave this fish the name of chrysophus, or golden eye-brow. 

The albicore ee thinnus) is one of the fish most fre- 

quently 
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quently itvet with in the ocean between the tropics, Tts charace 
ters are, éwo dorsal fins ; the foremost, near the head, has four= * 
teen sharp rays, and rises out of a channel; the second is close 
to the first, and has also fourteen rays, the third and fourth 
longest. On the back, between the dorsal fins and the tail, are 
eight or ten small fins, at equal distances, narrow towards their 
voots, broad towards their extremities, with long rays curving 
> forwards, ‘The pectoral fins are scythe shaped, and have each 
thirty-four slender rays close to each other; the ventral fins, a 
little behind the pectoral, have each six slender rays, of which 
the first is pointed and sharp, and the others split into fibres at - 
the extremity. Qn the sides of the body are a kind of channels, 
,, destined to receive the pectoral and ventral fins when the fish - 
* shuts them up. Behind the anus is a fin with thirteen rays 5 
and beyond this anal fin thirteen small fins, similar to those on 
the back, The tail fin forms acrescent. ‘The body of the fish 
is round, diminishing towards the tail; the head terminates in a 
‘point; the jaws have very small teeth, and the palate is studded 
with bony points. ° ‘These fish arrive at the size of from four to 
six feet in length, and from thirty to seventy pounds weight 5 
they swim in troops, and often follow a ship for several days, 
«Bonita (schomber pelamis), which is also commonly met with 
in the ocean between the tropics, is nearly the size of the albi- 
core. The foremost dorsal fin has fifteen rays, the second only 
eleven; the pectoral, each twenty-seven ; the vential, six; the 
anal, fourteen; and the tail fin, twenty-six. It has, besides, 
seven smail fits on the back ; a golden circle round the iris ; the 
body marked vertically with four black stripes ; the scales very < 
small and close together, 

Four species of the flying-fish ferocetus) are noticed by natu- 
ralists. ‘The general characters are, head sealy, mouth without 
teeth, jaws connected at each side, pectoral fins Jarge and form= 
ed for flying. ie 

1. Volitans.—-Between the size of the mackarel ated herring ; ; 
colour silvery; pectoral fins bluish, edged with yellow ; ventral © 
fins, ‘and extremity of the tail, reddish. The rays of the pec 

‘ oral fius are united by a glutinous membrane, and diverge from 

VoL.1, ° 24 the 
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the body, so that the fish can extend them in the manner of 
wings, and thereby elevate and sustain itself in the air for some 
seconds ; a faculty which it seems only to make use of to escape 
Sts voracious enemies, the dolphin, albicore and bonita. The 
flesh is eaten. This species inhabits the tropical seas and a few 
degrees beyond them. 

2. Exiliens (swallow-fish).-- Ventral fin reaching to the tails 
fins yellowish at the base, and bluish at the cxtremity. Met with 
in the Mediterranean and Red Seas. Its flesh is estecmed. 

3, Mesogaster (Atlantic Sying-fish) —Ventral fins in the mid- 
dle of the abdomen. 

4. The fourth species seems to differ from the preceding only 
in having a dark blue spot on the dorsal fin nearest the tail. 

(V)—Page 60. 

Cetaceous animals have a form so different from: terrestrial 
‘ones, that naturalists Jong placed them in the class of fishes, 
and afterwards made them a distinct class ; nev ertheless, as their 
internal organization resembles that of all other mamiferous 
animals, they have at last found a stationary place in the last 
family of the class of mamalia, They respire by lungs, they 
bring forth their young alive, and nourish them with milk from 
their teats. They are entirely without feet. Their skin is 
smooth, without scales or hair; their body conical; no ex- 
ternal ears ; the nostrils open on the summit of the head, and 
capable of driving out, with great violence, the water which 
has penetrated into the throat. They feed on fish and other sea 
animals. This family is composed of ten genera, according to 
the characters in the following table—(Lacepéde, Hist. Nat, deg 
Cetacts.) 







Genera. 
= (in the palate, in the jaws 5 dorsaifin . . 10 hyperodon 
g and lower § 228% fin 9 delphinns 
=) in th inier BREE } no dorsal fin & delphinapterus 
“5 aw PP only ha 4 ananareas 
ep 5 no dorsal fin 4 uarwhelus 
et con $Morsal fin 2 ee ees 7 physeterus 
= t lower 4 no darsal tin 
. spouts on the § hase 5 catodon 
nose at the eee . - 6 phiysalas 
dorsal fim 2. 2 ees 2 balenoptera 


irhout teeth ; ee 


y Ianina ip the no dursal im... >. ) balena, 


NOTES. a7 
The whale, without contradiction, holds the frst rank among 
the animated beings of the ocean. Its body is an enormous 
mass of flesh, and its head occupies from one-fourth to one third 
of its whole length, In its external form it presents the appear- 
ance of a monstrous fish; bat its internal organization offers 
rather the skeleton of an immense land animal; the ribs and 
vertebrae being similar to those of quadrupeds, the bones of the 
fins resemble those of the arm, hand, and fingers of a hugian. 
being, and are in like manner put in motion by different muscles.* 
With these fins or arms the female embraces and carries off her 
young when in danger, and they also serve the animal to turn 
itself in the water. The tail, which is confounded with the 
body, is terminated by a horizontat fin composed of two lobes, 
and serves both to direct the course, and to diminish the velocity 
in descent. At the bottom of the mouth is an intestine capable 
of receiving the body of a man, which is a receptacle of air, by 
means of which the animal increases or decreases its gravity as 
it shuts or opens this irtestine ; and moreover the thick coat of 
fat immediately under the skin enables it to float with ease. The 
greatest size to which whales arrive (as far as is known) ig _ 
eighty feet, and Buffon, supposing that the lives of animals are 
in proportion to their bulks, concludes, that as the carp lives 
200 years, a whale ought to live a thousand. The appearance 
of old age, in this animal, is announced by marine plants, and 
barncles adhering to it, and which only attach themselves 
when the skin is grown callous by old age. Whales are some 
times seen in troops, whence some naturalists suppose they live 
in society; but solitary individuals are very commonly met with, 
and still more frequently two in company. 


Eight species of the whale (i. e, five without dorsal fins, 
2u2 balena, 


* This resemblance isone of the facts misunderstood, which has led to 
the popular belief of the antieut existence of giants ; for it being taken for 
granted, that these bones found in the soil, belonged to human heings, it 
was accurately calculated, by the rule of proportion, that these beings must 
have been from eighty to one hundred feet high. 
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balena, and three with these fins (balenoptera), are described by 
naturalists. Those without dorsal fins are, 

1. The great black whale (balana mystecetus), arrives at the 
common size of sixty to eighty feet ; the colour of the back is a 
fine black, marked with whitish stripes, the belly a shining 
white. It is met with in greatest numbers in Davis’ Strait, in 
February and March. According to some, it quits these parts in? 
November, and enters the river St. Laurence, where the female 
brings forth in the brackish waters; and, in the spring, repasses 
with the young to the north, A prime fish gives from fifty to 
sixty barrels of oil. 

2. The North Caper (Lalena glacialis), so named from being 
most frequently met with in the vicinity of the North Cape of . 
Lapland, differs from the great Black Whale chiefly in colour 
and dimensions, being much smaller,.and the back whitish. Its 
extreme agility: reitders it difficult to be struck, and besides, it 
does not give above ten to twenty barrels of oil. 

3. The Scrag Whale (balena gibbosay, is chiefly distinguished 
from the great black whale, which it resembles in colour, and 
gives an equal quantity of oil, in having near the origin of the 
tail, six great lumps. It is common on the coasts of the United 
States of America. 7 

4, The Hunchback Whale (balena nodosa), has its name fro: 

a hump on the back a foot high, and the thickness of a man’s 
head. It affords but Jittle oil. 

5. The Pike-head, or sharp-nosed whale (balena boops) has 
near the middle of the summit of the head a kind of rising, in 
which are the two blow-holes so close together as to appear bat 
one, and before them are three rows of round lumps. On the 
back, towards the tail, is a horny protuberance, the belly is 
wrinkled longitudinally, the furrows of which are a bright red, 
and their prominences black or white. When the sea is tran- 
quil, this species plays at the surface, turning on its back with 
great agility, and springing to a considerable height out of the 
water, It is common in the Greenland seas ; and Captain Cook 


moet 
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met it in troops in the South Atlantic, near the Strait of 
Magellan. 

‘The whales with dorsal fins (balenoptera}, are, 1st, The fin- 
fish (balena physalis), which is as long, but sleuderer than the 
black whale, On the back, nearest the tail, is a triangular -erect 
fin, three or four feet long, and curved backwards ; the lobes of 
the tail fin form nearly a triangle, the back is a shining brown, 
the belly a brilliant white. This species seems to be widely 
diffused, being very common in the Greenland seas, from whence 
it is said the great black whale disappears on its arrival. It is 
also met in the North Atlantic, in the Indian sea, and great 
Northern Ocean. It does not give above ten barrels of oil, 
and its whale-bone is of inferior quality, whence it is little 
sought after by European fishers ; but the Greenlanders: prefer 
it as food, its flesh being said to resemble that of the sturgeon. 

8. ‘The round nosed whale (balana musculus) differs from the 
pike-headed whale in the shape of the nose; the upper jaw ter- 
minating in a round point, and is much narrower than the lower 
into which it lodges, as well as in having a dorsal fin curving 
backwards, directly opposite the anus, The mouth is large jout 
of all proportion, the back black, the belly white; the latter 


cwrinkled from the extremity of the lower jaw to the navel, An 


individual of this species ran aground under the castle of Aber- 
corn, in 1692, which measured seventy-eight feet ig length, 
and thirty-five in the greatest circumference. 

3. The beaked whale (balena rostrata) is the smallest species, 
not exceeding fourteen feet in length. Its jaws are long, narrow, 
and pointed, the lower longest; on the hinder part of the back 
a round hump, the tail fin crescent formed, the back black, the 
belly white, and wrinkled. It is common on the coast of Green- 
land; but as it swims fast and gives but little oil, it is seldom 
pursued by the whalers. 

Cetaceous animals, with teeth in the under jaw only, are 
divided into three genera; cachalot, physalus, and physeterus, 
each of which contains two species. The general charactersare 


the body oval or conical, the under jaw shorter and narrower 
223 than 
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than the upper, and armed with teeth, with corresponding 
alveoles, in the upper a single spout, the eyes near the insertion 
of the lateral fins. In the head of the cachalot is found the matter 
called spermaceti, which is, in fact, the medular substance of 
the brain, and the spinal marrow. This substance, named 
adipocire by naturalists, is contained in two unequal com- 
partments, one over the other, and separated by a membrane ;* 
the upper compartment usually contains seven to eight small 
barrels of matter of a superior quality. The lower chamber 
communicates with the spine by a canal, and as it is emptied, 
the spinal marrow flows into it, affording, in the whole, ten to 
twelve barrels of inferior matter. While warm, this substance 
is fluid, but coagulates in cooling, and then resembles the inter- 
nal substance of the water melon, in which state it is brought 
home; in order to separate the oil it is several times melted until 
perfectly white; when-it aeqpires a-eertain solidity, and is cut 
into cakes for sale. ‘The chemists have discovered, that sperma~- 
ecti can be extracted from allhinds of fish oil, and in greatest 
quantity from the dregs they deposit. 

Most species of the whales with teeth are met in great numbers 
in the Northern seas, particularly pear the coast of Lapland, 
where they go in troops. They are much moreactive than the 
whales properly called, and there are but one or two spots near 
the fins Where the harpoon will penctrate : besides they-are very 
wary, and consequently difficult to be taken. Their blubber is 
fall of tendons, and affords but little oil. 

The two species of cachalots are, Ist, the great cachalot, 
or spermaceti whale, physeter macrocephalus; and 2d, the 
physeter cylindricus. Their common characters are, the head 
almost square, and more than one-third of the whole length. 
No dorsal fin. ‘The great cachalot is from fifty to sixty feet Jong : 
the lower jaw has, on each side, from twenty-three to thirty 
strony conical tecth, curved towards the extremity of the mouth, 
In the spaces between the alveoles in the upper jaw, are twenty 
little sharp points, not more than a line above the gum; the 
back is blackish or slate colour, the belly white. It feeds on 

porpoises, 
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porpoises, seals, sharks, &c.; the latter of which it inspires with 
such terror that a shark will not approach the dead carcase, 
though it eagerly seeks after the flesh of every other species of 
cetaceous animals. The great cachalot is common in the Green- 
land seas and Davis’ Strait. In 1784, thirty-four individuals 
ran aground in Audierne bay, on the coast of France, the 
Javgest of which was forty-five feet long. 

The physeter cylindricus arrives at the length of forty-eight 
feet ; the lower jaw is furnished with twenty-five teeth on each 
side, curved like a sickle, and pointed, besides an impair tooth 
in front. The spout is in the centre of the head. On the back 
is a lump eighteen inches high, and four feet and a half tong at 
the base. The tail fin crescent shaped, 

The two species of the genus physalus are, Ist, the lesser 
cachalot, physetor cutodon; and 2d, physeter trumpo. ‘The 
common characters are no dorsal fin; the spout at the 
extremity of the nose. The lesser whale has the head round- 
ish, the lower. jaw rafier narrower and longer than the upper, 
and furnished with singular shaped teeth; the part inserted 
in the jaw being less in circumference than the summit, which 
is flat, and marked with concentric lines, On the back is a 
rugged calosity, Near the end of the sixteenth century, 102 in- 
dividuals of this species were driven on shore in the port of 
Kairston, Orkneys; the largest of which was twenty-four feet 
long. 

The physeter trumpo varies in length, from forty-eight to sixty 
feet, and the head is almost half the length. The upper jaw is 
much larger and thicker than the lower, rounded at the sides and 
flattened at the extremity, like the nose of a bull, The under 
jaw has, in each side, eighteen straight pointed teeth. The spout 
at the exremity of the nose is a foot in diameter; the laterat 
fins very small, and piaced at the thickest part of the body; a 
hump on the back ; general colour blackish grey; skin very 
smooth. Itis the most active of the whales, and when attacked 
is said to turn on its back and defend itself with its mouth. 

2u4 in 
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In the great cachalot, in particular, balls of ambergris are fre« 
quently found floating in a liquor of a deep orange colour, which 
has a stronger odour than the ambergris itself ; the liquor is con- 
tained in an oval bag, three or four feet long, suspended directly 
over the testicles. The ball of ambergris is composed of con- 
centric coats like an onion; four are the greatest number ever 
found in ove animal, and the weight of the whole seldom exceeds” 
20 tb. It often contains small substances resembling the beaks 
of birds, which are the mouths of the cuttle fish on which the 
animal feeds, It is said that the old males only afford this 
substance.* ‘This species is very common on the coasts of the 
United States of America, and particularly in the vicinity of 
Bermudas, whence it is sometimes called the cachalot of .- 
Bermuda, 

The two species of the genus physeter are, 1. The sharp-nosed 
cachalot, physeter microps; and: 2. -high-finnied cachalot, physeter 
mular. The generic characters are, a dorsal fin, and a spout in 
the middle of the nose. The sharp-nosed“whale has in the lower 
jaw eleven teeth on each side, curved forwards and a little out- 
wards, hollow at the root, conical and sharp pointed; on the 
back an erect fin of considerable height. It is the determined 
enemy of the balena boops and beluga, feeds on seals and por- 
poises, and is chiefly found in the northern seas. 

The physeter mular has the teeth less curved than in the last 
species, and terminated obtusely ; behind the back fin, which is 


very 


* Ambergris (of which naturalists do not accord as to the nature and 
origin) is also found floating on the surface of the sea, or washed up on the 
shores, particularly among the Moluccas, Maldivas, Madegascar, Philippines, 
Japan and China, occasionally on the coast of Brasil, and often on the 
west coast of Africa, between Cape Blanco and Portendik, and on the-east 
coast from Mosambique te the Red Sea, among the Bahama islands, &c. 
The two largest. pieces thus found weighed one 182ib. and was purchased 
by the Dutch East India company, from the King of Tidor, for 11,000 rix- 
dollars. The other 225 Ib. was sold by the French East India Company, at 
Lorient, in 1755, for 52,000 livres. 
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very long, are three lumps, the foremost eighteen inches high, 
the middle six, and the hindmost three. It arrives to the size of 
sixty feet. 

It is probable there are other species of whales, or at least 
varieties of those we have described. Captain Cook met a 
whale near New Zealand, about twelve yards long, with two 
large fins behind the head, two spouts, and mottled all over 
black and white. The same navigator met entirely white whales 
in the Great Southern Ocean; and white whales have also been 
seen in Davis’ Strait. This colour, may however, be owing to 
disease. 

The narwhal (monodon), or single tooth, (vulgo sea-unicorn), 
forms a genus of the greater cetaceous animals, Its generic 
characters are, a horizontal tusk, projecting from the upper 
jaw; no teeth in the mouth ; no dorsal fin, It is said to arrive 
at the length of sixty feet, but the common size does not ex- 
ceed twenty to twenty-five feet.. The body is a long oval, the 
back broad convex, and diminishing towards the tail; the head 
small, round, elevated on the summit, and termifating abtasely. 
The horizontal tooth, or tusk, sometimes proceeds from the 
right side, at others from the left side of the jaw. It is fifteen 
or sixteen feet long, of a spiral form, as if twisted, and termi- 
nated in a sharp point; its substance is an ivory much harder 
and not so liable to turn yellow as that of the elephant. On the 
opposite side from the tusk are observed the rudiment of an- 
other tusk covered with the skin. ‘Che opening of the mouth is 
not larger than to admit the fist; the eyes are protected by a 
kind of lid, and in a line with the corners of the mouth: On 
the back part of the head two spouts with but a single orifice. 
The lateral fins only a foot long; the tail fin eomposed of two 
oval lobes ; an elevated ridge on the back, three inches high, ex- 
tending from the spout to the origin of the tail. The back 
greyish white, with a great number of black spots; belly en- 
tirely white, shining and soft as velvet. It feeds on fish of the 
geuus of pleuronectes, which it is thought to pierce with its tusk, 

and 
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and suk the substance by continually passing the tongue over 
them. 

The narwhal is the most redoubtable enemy of the other 
species of great cetaccous animals, over whom his tusk and 
superior agility give him great advantage. It is not uncommon, 
to meet individuals with the tusk broken off, probably from 
having struck it too forcibly into a whale, or against some hard 
pody.* Though this animal wanders towards the equator, its 
habitual residence seems to be the Frozen Ocean, its tusks being 
found in greatest quantity on the northern coasts of Iceland and 
Lapland. The velocity with which it swims, and its great agility, 
would save it from the attacks of man, as they do from the ven- 
geance of the whale, if it remained always in the open sea, but’. 
as it is obliged frequently to respire the atmospheric air, it 
seeks the bays free from ice, in which such numbers crowd to- 
gether, that ‘they are obliged’ to rest their tuske-on each other's 
backs, in which situation, bein incapable either of swiniming 
or diving, they become an casy prey. “This animal affords bat 
little oil, which is, however, of a superior quality to that of the 
black whale. : 

"The anarnak (monodon spurius) differs from the narwhal in 
having two small tusks, proceeding from the upper jaw, and in 
having a dorsal fin, The tusks are only an inch long, conical, 
anda little curved towards the extremity, It has'but one spout. 
The flesh and fat of this animal are said to be violently purga- 
tive, which is the signification of the name given it by the 
Greenlanders. It chiefly keeps the open sea. 

A third animal of the cetaceous family has two tusks, pro- 
jecting horizontally from the anterior part of the skull, distant 
from each other at the roots but two inches, but diverging so as 
to be eighteen inches distant at their points. 

Though nature seems to have assigned the Arctic Sea as the 

habitual 


* An animal of this specics struck its tusk so violently into the bottom 
of one of Le Maire’s ships as to leave a piece of it sticking there, 
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habitual dwelling of the greater cetaceous animals, she has not 
confined them to this frozen region, or fixed any limit to their 
wanderings; or rather, she has peopled the other seas with 
similar species. The scrag-whale, the hump back, the fin-fish, 
and the physeter trumpo, are met with along the cousts of 
America to Florida, and the scrag whale is not uncommon in 
the Indian Sea and Great Northern ocean. The balena boops, 
as we have before observed, has been met in whole troops near 
the Strait of Magellan. The round-nosed and beaked whale 
occasionally visit the coasts of France and Great Britain,* while 
other species brave the heated waters of the equinoxial, and are 
found in considerable numbers in the Galf.of Guinea. A similar 
dispersion is observed in the other oceans. and the whale-fishery 
is carried on with success in the sea that separates the northern 
extremities of Asia and America, in that of New Holland, 
among the Philippine and Carolina Islands, and near the southern 
extremities of Africa and America. The Kamtschadale, the 
Tchouktchi, the N.W. American, as well'‘as’ the Greenlander 
and the Esquimaux, feed on the flesh of the whale, drink its oil 
or use it for fuel, employ its bones in the construction of their 
houses, and its intestines for various domestic purposes. The 

more 


* It is certain that whales were formerly much more common on the 
voast of the Bay ef Biscay than at preseuts Oppian, who lived in the 
seigns of Severus and Caligula, or the third century, in his poem on Fish~ 
jug, mentious at length that of the whale, whence it is to be inferred that 
these animals were then not unfrcquent on the coasts of Gaul. Inthe niath 





century i 





is recorded, that certain species visited the coast of France very 
regularly in autumn; ard in the same century their flesh was sold in the 
market, being caten either drest with peas or roasted; their tongues, in 
puticulur, were deemed very delicate and tender eating, (the tongue of the 
whale i 





a solid mass of grease}. In the thirteenth century, among the fishes 
taken for food on the coasts of Francc, are mentioned the whale, the sea-dog 
(probably the seal), the-sea-wolf (probably shark), and the sea-hog or por- 
poise. About the middle of the fourteenth century, Edward IIL, ther 
tuastcr of the coasts of France on the Bay of Biscay, allotted towards the 
equipment of his fects, the whales taken in the bay and carricd into his 
ports. 
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more miserable savage of Australia, endowed with less energy 
than these northern tribes, dares not venture to attack the liv- 
ing whale; but when accident throws one on shore, its corrupted 
flesh affords a feast to the whole tribe within whose limits it is 
found. 

‘The lesser cetaccous animals comprehend three genera, The 
common characters are teeth in both jaws ; one spout 5 anditif 
organs behind the ears almost imperceptible: Ist. genus Dei- 
phinaptera, without dorsal fin: 2d. Delphinus, with dorsal fin ; 
3d. Hyperodon, tecth on the palate and dorsal fin. 

The genus Delphinaptera has but one species, the Beluga 
(delphinus leucas). Yt arrives at the length of twelve to fourteen 
feet, the body eonical and greatest circumference near the lateral, 
fins, head short, and terminated by an obtuse muzzle ; on the 
summit is an elevation in. which is the spout; jaws nearly of 
equal length, eighteen ‘ginal. teeth in’each, thos of the under 
obtuse at top, and similar to the molar teeth of terrestrial 
animals, the upper ones more pointed and a little curved, The 
lateral fins broad and nearly oval, an angular calosity on the 
back, colour whitish, with brown and blueish spots when 
young: feeds on cod and other fishes. It is only found in the 
Northern Frozen Ocean, where in winter it seeks the bays not 
frozen. 

‘The genus delphinus contains seven species. 1. The por- 
poise (delphinus phocana) varies trom four to eight feet in 
length; body conical decreasing towards the tail ; head represents 
an obtuse cone, terminated by jaws eight or ten inches long, 
each furnished with forty-eight little sharp white teeth, inter- 
locking with each other ; nostrils between the spout and the 
extremity of the nose are each furnished with a bristle, half an 
inch long; tongue fringed at the edges; lateral fins near the 
throat, dorsal fin near the middle of the trunk, shaped like a 
half crescent, the horn towards the tail; behind the dorsal 
fin the back is flattened, witb a rising in the middle extending 
to the tail fin, which latter is very large, composed of two 
lobes with rounded points. The belly is white, all the rest a 


blackish blue. The blood of this animal has the same heat 
as 
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as that of quadrupeds, and it is said to become periodically 
blind in the month of June, by a membrane forming over the 
eye. Its food is, mackarel, herrings, and other small fish 
Porpoises are almost always seen in troops, and often'swim in a 
regular line in front, making great bounds out of the water, 
and turning in the air with surprising agility. The porpoise 
affords two prognostics to seamen, both of which are however 
often fallacious. As this animal is observed to swim most fre-_ 
quently against the wind (probably in order to aspire as much 
as possible of the atmospheric air), when it is calm, the direction 
from which the wind will come is prognosticated by his course ; 
and the rubbing himself against a ship's sides, which fortunately 
for the superstitious seaman he does but very rarely, is ominous 

‘of an approaching storm. The liver of the “parpoise is: not 
much stronger than that of the hog, and a part ‘of’ jésh 
resembles the coarsest part of beef, and is often preferred by 
seamen to salt provisions, 

2. The dolphin of naturalists (delphinus. delphis), vulgo 
the bottle nosed porpoise, arrives to the size of ten -feet ; 
body oval, thickest at the back fin, and decreasing towards 
both extremities ; the head is not swelled on the summit as in 
the. common porpoise, but diminishes insensibly in thickness, 
and is terminated by a long flat snout resembling the bill of a 
goose ; both parts of the snout are of the same length, furnish- 
ed with rows of cylindrical pointed teeth three inches above 
the gums and interlocking, they are thought te be venemous. 
Below the eyes is a white stripe, extending towards the insertion 
of the lateral fins, This species varies in colour. 1. Back . 
blackish, the rest yellowish grey or pearl colour, speckled with 
iron grey spots. 2. Upper part very dark grey, and lower, part 
very light grey. 3. Entirely snow white (delphinus chinensis), 
The bottle nosed and common porpoise have similar habits,- 
and are alike dispersed throughout all parts of the ocean, The 
female, it is said, goes six months, and brings forth only one, 
which she carries till it can swim ; the perfect growth is thought 
to be ten years, and the term of life thirty. 

3. The Grampus (delphinus orca) arrives at the length of 
twenty- 
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twenty-five feet. The head descends with an uniform slope; 
and terminates in a round short snout curved a little upwards, 
The lower jaw is much the broadest ; each jaw has thirty to forty 
teeth, conical, unequal, and curved at top; the dorsal fin four 
feet long. The upper part black, lower white. The grampus 
blows the water from its spout with great force and noise: it is 
the most voracious of this family, feeding chiefly dn seals and 
flat fish, is an enemy of the whale, whom it often drives on 
shere, and is met with in every climate of the ocean, and in 
the Mediterranean. 

4, Delphinus tursto (nesarnack of the Grecnlanders) is the 
size of the dolphin, and has a similar snout and dorsal fia, 
In each jaw are forty-two cylindrical teeth round at the summit, 
and half an inch above the gums. Behind the dorsal fin is a 
lump, four to five inches high, extending towards the tail: back 
black, belly. whit : we 
"5. ‘The “Greenland sword-fish (delphinus gladiator) is com- 
monly eleven to twelve feet long, butsometimes much larger. 
The dorsal fin, from which it derives its name, is three to four 
feet long, eighteen inches broad at the base, narrowing to a 
point and curving backwards ; it is covered with a skin similar 
to that of the body, and consequently can be neither an arm of 
offence or defence, and in fact, it is with the mouth that the 
sword fish attacks the whale, of which it is the determined; 
and from its great strength and agility, the most dangerous 
enemy. It is chiefly met with in Davis’ Strait, and near Spitz- 


Belt 





bergen.* 

6. The Delphinus feres has the head nearly as thick as it is 
long, very convex on the top, descending abruptly to the 
snout, which is short and round like that of a calf; the jaws 
equal and furnished with twenty teeth each, ten of which are 

considerably 


* It is probable that this species wanders to the south, for it seems to 
be well known on the coast of New England, by the name of Aifler, and 
on that of Kampschatka, whose uatives call it kisatké, and by whom it is 
zo dreaded, that when fishing they not only endeavour to avoid it, but 
even make it propitiatery offerings. . 
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considerably larger than the others, the part inserted in the 
jaws conical and curved, the summits round and channelled, 
so as to appear divided into two. 

7. Delphinus dentatus. has its name from biebiig only. two 
sharp tecth in the lower jaw, which as well as its dimensions 
of forty feet long, seems most properly to place it in the genus 
ef physeter : the other. characters however have caused it to be 
included in that of delphinus. They are the shape of .the 
body which is conical, the greatest circumference at the laterat 
fins, the head convex, upper jaw flat, and terminating in a 
snout like the bill of aduck, The dorsal fin at the origin of 
the tail, shaped like the head of a lance; pointed and inclined 
backwards. The tail fin crescent shaped, upper part fete 
body blackish brown, under part lighter. An individual ¢ tiv 
species, twenty-one fect long, was taken in the Thames, above 
London Bridge, in 1783. 

. The genus Hyperodon contains but one known species (del- 
phinus butskopf,) Its distingnishing character is having the 
palate covered with little unequal hard points or teeth, two 
or three lines above the flesh ; there are besides large teeth’ in 
the upper jaw, and a very few in the under, the head is thicker 
than it is long, very convex on the summit, narrowing suddenly, 


and terminating in a kind of round flat back ; the dorsal fin 
nearer the tail than the muzzle ; the lateral fins on the lower 
part of the throat, where the circumference is greatest ; the 
eyes are convex like those of guadrupeds, and furnished with 
lids, 

(W)—Page 61. 

In the family of oceanic amphibious animals, naturalists in- 
clude four genera, very different as well in organization and 
external appearance, as in their habitudes and the nature of 
their food. The geueric characters are denoted as follows :— 


six, phoca. 

two, morse, 

canine teeth, dugon, 
no canine, manati. 


of three kinds ; upper incisive { 

Teeth 
Jess than three kinds. 4 
The external characters of the genus phoca, or scal, are fire 
palmated 
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_palmatad toes on each foot ; the hind feet broader tlian the fore, 

and directed backwards, so as to-form with the tail, which 
is very short, a kind of fin, serving the animal as.a rudder, 
while the fore feet perform the office of oars, the latter alone 
are of any use to the animal on shore, the hind feet being 
dragged after him in walking.* 

Nineteen species of seals have been described, several of which 
however are still very imperfectly known. 

1. The common seal, (phoca vitulina, sea calf). The head 
round, nose. flat, large black eyes, all the tues with strong 
sharp claws, no external ears, body covered with thick short 
hair, colour various, length five to six feet. It is the most 
widely diffused of the genus, being met with in the Frozen 
Ocean, in all latitudes of the Atlantic, in the high latitudes of 
the Southern Seas, in certain regions of the Indian Sea and 
Grand Oceans. in. the Baltic, Medilfittauean and Black Seas, 
in the caitlag Sei and lake Baikal, and even in the fresh water 
‘Takes of Onega and Ladoga. 4 

2. The white bellied or pied seal, has the nose taper and 
elongated, large white spots on a deep black ground: length 
seven feet. This species is met in the Adriatic, and is suscep- 
tible of being domesticated to a certain degree, individuals 
having been taught tricks and shewn at Paris. ; 


3. Hooded 


* Seamen have applied the ames of several land animals to the genus 
of seals in so arbitrary and fanciful a manner, that it is often impossible 
to discover what particular species they speak of. ‘The name of sea calf 
given to the common seal, is certainly from its cry ; that of sea dog, 
from the head of some specics having a resemblance to that of a built 
dog, with the ears cut close ; that of sea cat, to the mouth being fur- 
nished with whiskers, a character common to all the species; that of 
sea wolf, from the voracity of the animal, or from the teeth resembling 
those of the land animal; of sea fox, from the cunning practised in 
catching fish; of sea lion, from the mane of the male, and another 
species probably from its roar ; of sea bear, from the skeleton of the head 
resembling that of the land bear; of sea clephant, from the tusks, 

+ In the Indian Sea seals do not appear to be met within the tropics 5 
in the Grand Ocean they are found in all the southern latitudes ; but nore 
ave been seen from the equator to 200 N, 
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3, Hooded seal (phoca monacus), is named from the loose skint 
behind the neck, yvhich when the animal lays on its backs 
folils like the cowFof a monk, ‘The orifice of the éars are not 
larger than a pea, the tocs on the fore-feet have nails, those 
of the hind-feet are without : length cight feet ad a half. This 
apecies is said to be only found in the Mediterranean, and chiefly 
on the coast.of Dalmatia. 

4. Long-necked seal (phoca mutica), besides this character, 
denoted by the name, the fore-feet of this species resemble fins; 
and are without claws. 

5. The Falkland Island seal, has short narrow pointed ears, 
no claws on the fore-feet, and four claws only on the hind-feet ; 
length four feet, colour cinereous, tipped with dirty white. 

6. Tortoise-headed seal (phoca testudo), head resembling that 
of the tortoise ; said to be met on the coasts of Europe, but is 
little known, 

7. Ribbon seal (phocg fasciata), colour, body blackish, neck, 
sides and haunches with yellowish stripes; miet. with at the 
Kurile Islands. ; 

8. ‘Lhe leporine seal, head long, upper-lip thick, soft fur of # 
dirty white, nails on both fore and hind-feet ; Frozen Ocean, 
ascends the rivers in search of prey. 

9. Great seal (phoca barbata,—lakktak of the Greenlanders), 
resembles the common seal,* but grows to the length of twelve 
feet. 

10. Rough seal (phoca hispida, or fatida, neit-soar of the 
Greenlanders), is distinguished by the hair sticking outwards, 
and being mixed with bristles like those of the hog. 

11. Porcine seal, derives this name from the snout resembling 
that of a hog; it has the appearance of external ears; is met 
with on the coast of Chili, whence it has been called phoca 
chilensis. 

12, Eared seal (phoca australis), ears an inch long, very nar+ 
row and pointed, long white whiskers; no apparent toes or 
nails on the hind-feet, both on the fore feet ; a tusk and smaller 

YOR, &. as seeondary 
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secondary tooth on cach side; length two feet; met with in the 
Strait of Magellan. : 

13. Crested seal (phoca cristata, clapinyss of the Dutch), has 
its name from an exerescence of thin soft flesh on the forebead, 
with which the animal can cover its eyes to defend them from 
the whirhwinds of snow. The body is covered with a long black 
woolly fur, under which is a short white fur, making the whole 
appear grey. ‘This species is very numerous in the Frozen 
Ocean, and particularly in Davis’ Strait, between September 
and March, in which last month they disappear, but return with 
their young in June very emaciated. In July they again dis- 
appear, but return in September very fat. 

14, The harp seal (phoca Grenlandica), is distinguished by two 
black crescent-shaped spots on the sides, the rest of the body 
being covered with greyish white coarse hair. It appears to be 
confined ta-thenorthern seas, being met with on the coasts of 
Greenland and Siberia to Kamtschatka. ; 

15. The little seal (phoca pusilla) is only twenty-eight inches 
long, has the rudiments of external ears ; the webs of the toes 
extend beyond the nails, the hair is soft and smooth. It is met 
with in the Mediterranean; and from the descriptions of navi- 
gators, probably on the coast of Chili, Newfoundland, andN.W. 
America. 

16. ‘The ursine seal has ears one inch and a half long, 
strait, pointed, and without hairs on the outside; it has 
eighteen very pointed teeth in cach jaw, locking into each 
other like. the teeth of two saws; the colour a deep brown 
with white points, so as to make the whole resemble an iron 
grey. The full grown males are eight or nine feet long, and 
weigh 800 pounds; the females considerably smaller. In its 
shape and manners the ursine seal has a resemblance to the sea- 
lion ; and is met with in the same regions of both hemispheres. 

17. The sea lion of Cook (phoca jubata), is distinguished by 
the male being furnished with a mane on the neck, composed of 
strong hairs two or three inches long, of a yellowish tan colour, 

‘ : and 
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and which the animal crects when irritated. The whole of the 

body has nearly the same circumference, so as to resemble a 

great cylinder. The length of the full grown male is ten to 

fourteen feet, and the weight 12 to 1,5001b. The external ears 

are only half an inch long, stiff, and doubled back at the extre- 

mity; the inside smooth, and the outside covered with hairs, 
: The female wants the mane, and is much less than the male. 

This species is common in the high latitudes of the great 
Southern and Northern Ocean. In the former, on the Magel- 
lanic lands, Staten Island, the Falkland Islands, New Zealand, 
&c. ; in the Northern Ocean, in Behring’s Bason. ‘Phey live in ~ 
families of an adult male, ten to twelve females, and fifteen to 
twenty young of both sexes, The family keep close together, 
as well in the water as on shore; when on the latter they make 
for the sea, in a strait line, on the least alarm, and seldom 
attempt to defend themselves, except when their escape is cut 
off, or when badly wounded, when they become furious, and 
try to bite their assailant. The males often fight for the females, 
and the family of the vanquished becomes the prize of ‘the:victor. 
‘The season of their amours is the summer of the respective hemis- 
pheres, and they bring forth at the same season, going eleven 

‘months, and haying seldom more than one, and never more 
than two young. They bring forth on shore, and during the 
month that they remain there, appear to take little or no food ; 
heing then extremely emaciated, and their stomachs fotnd 
entirely empty, with the exception sometimes of several large 
stones, which the animal probably swallows to keep that organ 
distended, and thereby weaken the calls of hunger. 

18. The bottle-nosed seal (phocu leonina), the sea lion of Dam- 
pier and Anson, is the largest species of the genus, arriving at 
the length of twenty feet. Its distinctive character is an excres- 
cence, resembling the carbuncle of the turkey-cock, which hangs 
from the upper lip of the male, The female is without this 
excrescence, but has the upper lip split, whence it probably 
received the name of sea tion. This species is only met in the 
great Southern Ocean, particularly on the isles of St. Paul and 

212 Amsterdam, 
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Amsterdam, New Georgia, Staten Island, the Falkland Islands, 
Juan Fernandez, &c. ‘Khe males have often bloody battles for 
the females, of whom each has several. The season of their 
amours is winter, and they bring forth at the same season, 
seldom more than one, and never more thaa two young. 

19. The urigne seal has the body conical, very thick at the 
shoulders; the head like that of a dog with the cars cut off, the” 
upper lip split, the fore-feet have only four toes, enclosed in a 
membrane, so as to resemble fins; the hind-feet are almost 
concealed a a contiruation of the skin of the back, but have 
five toes articulated like those of the human hand. Length, 
three to eight feet. They are common on the coasts of South 
America, where they are distinguished by the name of sca 
wolves ; whence the name of Lobos is given to many islands, 

Most species of seals emit a very disagreeable odour. Their 
flesh is coarse; Gily, and ‘disgusting 3 Hevertheless, the seal 
hunters aceustom themselves to the use of it, and prefer it to a 
constancy of salt provisions. The flesh of the young animals is 
the least detestable ; and the tongues, heart, and liver, the best 
in the comparison of badness. Seals are supposed to livé to a 
great age. Unlike land animals, they seem to delight in thunder 
storms, sitting on rocks, and contemplating the convulsion of: 
the elements with evident pleasure. 

The appearance of seals is generally considered an indication 
of the vicinity of land, but is by no means a certain one, these 
animals being sometimes met at sea 50 or 100 leagues distant 








from it. 
The second genus of occanic amphibious animals, the morse of 


the Russians, is at the same time the genus and the species; it 
js the walrus of the Germans and Dutch; the rosmarus of the 
Danes, Swedes, and Icelanders, trichecus rosmarus of Linneus. 
By English seamen it is called sea-horse and sea-elephant: the 
former is probably a corruption of the Russian name morse, 
and the latter from its tusks. The French seamen call it vache 
marine and bete & la grand dent; the former, from its voice re- 


sembling that of the cow. ‘This animal arrives at the length of 
twelve 
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twelve to sixteen feet, and weighs 12 to 1,5001b. The body is 
conical, the greatest circumference’forwards. From the upper 
Jaw projects two tusks curved inwards, generally about two feet 
Jong, and eight inches circumference at the base, weighing 
from three to six pounds: except a small cavity at the root, 
they are solid throughout, and of a fine hard white ivory, The 
young, until acertain age, are without them, but the rudiments 
are visible, and individuls are met with only one, the other being 
probably lost by accident. They have no incisive teeth, no 
external ears ; the tongue is forked, and the mouth surrounded by 
hollow whiskers the thickness of a straw. Above the mouth ; 
are two nostrils, from which the animal spouts water: the feet 
or fins differ little or nothing from those of the seal:-: Besides-e 
large quantity of oil, and their teeth, their skins ate converted. 
by the Russians into tackling for carriages and other purposes. 
They bring forth one young only in winter, on the ice or rocks: 
their general habitudes,resemble those of the seal, except in the 
article of food, the morse feeding only-an vegetables. 

The, morse inhabits the northern seas only, ‘and appears to 
have latterly approached the Pole; none being now met in the: 
Atlantic, though they formerly frequented the neighbouring 
Coasts to the gulf of St. Lawrence.* They aregnost numerous 
on the coast of Asia, between the Oby and Cape North; their 
tusks are also found on the shores of Nova Zembla, and of Hud, 
son's Bay, and on those of the gulf of Anadyr. 

Tt would seem that a second species, or a variety of the morse, 
is met with at the cntrance of the Frozen Ovean, between Asia 
and America, which is described by Captain Cook, under the 
name of sea-horse. The principal difference seems to be in the - 
size of the tasks, those of the animals met by Captain Cook, 


in great troops on the ice, being only six inches long. 
213 The 


* Towards the end of the sixteenth century, adyenturérs from St, Malo 
visited the isles Ramees (Green islands), to take these animals; and at 
the close of the seventeenth, the French colonists of Canada hunted them in 
zhe gulf of St. Lawrence. 
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‘The third genus of oceanic amphibious animals, the dugong, 
is still little known, and is coniincd to the Indian seas, and par- 
ticularly the Philippine islands ; it is described as having in the 
upper jaw two Jong teeth in the front, and neither incisive nor 
canine teeth in the lower jaw. 

The manati, or sea-cow, trichecus,* is an animal of singular 
external organization. Its first conspicuous character is the . 
total absence of hind fect, or any members if lieu; the body, 
which is very thick forward, terminating in a thick tail, with a 
kind of horizontal fan-shaped fin like that of cetaceous animals. 
The head has a resemblance to that of the hog ; the neck short 
or null ,the eyes small, the auditif apertures scarcely perceptible ; 
no fore-teeth, but ossified gums; the tongue oval, and fastened 
near its extremity to the palate, so as to have given rise to the 
idea of its wanting this member; two arms or fins near the 
head; without ¢oes,.and which are useless‘on land, “he female 
differs from all other mamiferous animals, in having the parts 
of generation above the anus ; her breasts are on the chest, and 
very prominent ; the skin an inch thick, wrinkled, scabby, and 
with or without hairs: under the skin a layer of grease, four or 
five inches thick, resembling hog’s lard. The flesh of these 
animals is agreegple and wholesome ; the young ones resembling. 
veal; and it forms a part of the habitual food of the people of 
the regions where itis met. It chiefly frequents the mouths of 
rivers and bays near the coast, though it also ascends the rivers, 
being found in the Senegal, and in the river of Amazons, 200 
leagues from the sea. Its fins being useless on shore, it never 
quits the water, or goes into a less depth than it can swim in. 
In general it is met in the same places as the green turtle, and 
feeds on the same grass, being entirely herbivorous. It is. 
stupid animal, allowing itself to be harpooned, without attempt- 
ing to escape; in other respects it is sociable, keeping in troops, 
and shewing attachment to its female, of which it has only one, 
and affection to its young. 

. “ Travellers, 


* Lamantin of the French. 
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Travellers, and after them naturalists, have described five 
species of the manati, which, however, there seems reason to 
reduce to two, the great and little; and that the others are 
merely varieties of these two, : 

The great manati of Kamtschatka, whale-tailed manati, 
trichecus borealis, is twenty-three feet long, and weighs 1,200 Ib. 
The head and nose resemble those of the hog, the mouth being 
entirely underneath ; the opening is small, and has a double lip 
both above and below; the outer ones being spongy, thick, and 
swelled with tubercles, from which grow white bristles or 
whiskers, four inches long. No teeth in either jaw, but two _ 
liard bones, which serve to grind their food. ‘The nostrils near 
the extremity of the nose, one inch and a half long. No eye 
brows, but in the great angle of the eye a membrane,. which 
Serves to cover the whole eye at will, The skin blackish, rough, 
and without hairs, 

The great mauati of the Caribbees has been almost extermi- 
nated since their occupation by Europeans ; its differences from 
the preceding are said to be, skin slate colour, with some black 
hairs ;“the fins terminated by five nails. Besides the bony 
callosity in the front of each jaw, it has thirty-two molar teeth 
placed backwards. Its length twelve to eightecn feet. 

The grand manati described by Leguat, as being met in abun- 
dance at the isle Roderigues, in the Indian ocean, seems to differ 
in no respect from that of Kamtschutka, except in having two 
tusks like the wild boar. It is not, however, impossible, but he 
may have taken the liberty of a traveller, and. given the animal 
these tusks gratuitously. : 

The little or round-tailed manati of America Atrichecus 
manatus), appears to be the same species met on the coast of 
Guinea. Its size is ten to fifteen feet, and its weight 6 to 1,200 Ib. 
On the coast of America it abounds from the bay of Campeachy 
to the south limit of Guiana, among the bays of Cuba, &c. The 
female brings forth two,‘and when young, carries them under 
the fins. The manati of Senegal has four nails on each fin, 
molar teeth, the iris a deep blue, prunella black. 


~ 214 All 
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(X)—Page 61. 

- All species of oceanic birds belong to the order of palmipedes, 
{web-footed). In: this order naturalists include several genera 
which are not:strictly speaking oceanic, never voluntarily quit- 
ting the coasts; we shall, however, in this notice confine our- 
selves to those species met at-sea at the greatest distance from 
land. 

1, The man-oftwar bird; or frigate, Grezata, aquilus peli- 
cunus,) is three feet long, and the wings have fourteen feet spread ; 
the tail is forked, body ferruginous, orbits black, bill red, belly 
of the female white. It is only found within the tropics, parti- 
cularly among the West India Islands. Its great length of wings 
enables it to take vast flights, and ic darts with the greatest ve- 
locity from a great height on its prey, particularly the flying fish, 
which often falls a victim to it.when it quits its proper element 
to escapethe:dofphin. Tt-generally Jays its eggs on rocks, and 
only one oF txvo, of a flesh colour spotted with red, 

2. The booby (pelicanus sula) has its name from stupidly al- 
lowing itself to be seized without attempting either to defend 
itself or escape, The genus is really oceanic, being met in all 
seas, and often 100 leagues from land. The generie characters 
are, the bill strait, like that of the rook, conical, the edges 
finely notched, the upper mandible formed of three pieces united 
by two articulations, which enables the bird to raise the extre- 
ity two inches from the lower without opening the beak. The 
nail of the longest toe notched inside like a saw ; eye encircled 
by a naked skin ; nostrils scarcely perceptible. Might species of 
this genus are described, 

1. The common booby.—The size of a full grown fowl; the 
naked skin round the eye yellow, colour brown, more or less 
dark ; is met with in all Jatitudes of the temperate zone, but 
chiefly between the tropics. 

2. The white booby.—Size of the last ; the naked skin round 
the eye bright red; all the plumage white, except the upper wing 
coverts farthest from the body, and the quills, which are brown. 
‘This species is less numerous and less stupid than the first, It 
is 
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§s chiefly met between the tropics and a few degrees beyond 
them. = 

3. The great booby.—The size of the domestic goose; naked 
skin round the eyes blackish, breast, neck, throat, and upper part 
of the body deep brown, with white spots, very thick and small 

near the head, larger and more distant on the neck and throat, 
and fewest on the back ; under part of the body a dirty white, 
pen feathers brown, bill brownish grey, feet black. Ts common 
an the coasts of Florida, : é 

4. Little booby—Length eighteen inches ; breast, belly and 
stomach white, all the rest blackish; bill and feet yellowish. 

5. Little brown booby.—All brown except the top of the 
head and the tail, which are a grey white ; naked skin round the 
eycs ; bill and feet ved. ‘This species; as well as the. preceding, 
is confined to the tropics, 

6. The spotted booby.—Differs from all the other species in 
the shortness of the wings; the head, neck, breast and all the 
upper part of the body spotted with white‘on @. brownish black 
ground; the naked skin round the eye, the bill and feet yellow, 

7. The gannet, or soland goose, is about the size of the do- 
mestic goose; plumage entirely white, except the nine largest 
wing feathers, which are brown or blackish, and behind the 
head, which has a yellowish tinge; the naked skin round the 
eye u fine blue, the iris yellow ; under the bill, at each side of 
the base, a naked yellow skin. These birds are migratory, ar- 
siving on our coasts in spring, and in summer returning to the 
south, probably to the coast of Florida, which seems to be the 
grand rendezvous of all the migratory birds that cross the Atlantic. 

8. The booby of Kamtschatka is the size of the goose; the 
naked skin round the eye red, the plumage hlackish blue, except 
the thighs, which are white, and the feathers on them in tufts ; 
the upper part of the bill black, lower reddish, feet black, 

The general habits of all the species of booby seem to be 
similar. They fish hovering, the wings almost motionless, and 
dart perpendicularly on the fish which approaches the surface ; 
they swim with the neck erect, but fly with it stretched out and 

the 
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the tail spread. ‘bey make their nests on the ground, a great 
number together, and lay but one or two eggs. 

The tropic bird (pheton) forms a genus comprising three 
species ; it is easily distinguished by the long middle feathers of 
the tail, whence are derived its vulgar names in several lan- 
guages :* besides this character, the legs are very far bebind, | 
short, and the lower part without feathers. Three species are 
known. 

1, The great tropic bird—the size of a small duck ; the wings 
when folded pass the origin of the taila Httle; the plumage on 
the upper part of the bead and neck silver white, the stems 
black ; at each side of the head a black semicircular stripe, ex- 
tending from the origin of the dill over the cye, and terminating 
at the back of the head; upper part of the body silver white, 
With transverse blackish stripes; the cheeks, breast, forepart 
of the neck and under part of the body silver white without 
mixture, bat on the lower part of the sidgs are some long dark 
ash colour feathers with white spots on the edges. The six first 
quill feathers of the wing varied with black and white, the others 
white with the stem black ; the tail quill feathers white, the two 
middle ones more than a foot longer than the others, and twenty 
to twenty-two inches the entire length, they are formed of 4 
stiff strait stem, the sides thinly furnished with small shafts ; 
the beak is strong and thick, slightly dentilated at the edges, 
and of the colour of red coral; the naked part of the leg, feet, 
and the rocts of the toes yellowish, the rest of the toes, web 
and nails blackish. 

2, The little tropic bird is the size of the domestic pigeon ; 
the wings folded pass the origin of the tail five inches; the two 
‘middle tail feathers surpass the others by eleven inches ; the 
beak is ash colour near its origin, the rest yellowish ; the-scapu- 
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lary feathers terminated by black ; in other respects its plumage 
is art the same as that of the last species. 

. The third species of tropic bird has the two long tail 
Pate the colour of the bill, that is a ‘sed coral ; the rest of 
the plumage is white, with the exception of some black spots 
on the wings; it has also the black line round the eye as in the 
other species, + 

The tropic bird is confined to the equatorial regions and a few 
degrees beyond them, and with the exception of the man-of-war 
bird and storm petrel, is seen the farthest from land of any of 
the oceanic birds. ‘The shortness of its legs, and their position 
so far behind, render it heavy and slow on the ground ; bat its 
flight is light, rapid afd elevated : it also swims well. It seldom. 
visits the shore, except in the season of incubation, which is in 
September aud October, of the southern hemisphere, and in® 
April of the north. ‘The great tropic bird is said to build some- 
times in the hollows of decayed trees, but more generally in the 
crevices of rocks ;* it lays only two eggs, of.a yellowish white 
with reddish spots. Its cry, when on the wing, .is piercing ; it 
darts perpendicularly from vast heights on the fish it perceives 
near the surface, and the flying fish in particular often fall a prey 
to it. 

The petrel genus (procellaria) contains the greatest number of 
species, and is the most widely diffused of all the oceanic birds. 
‘The general characters are, the biil crooked downwards towards 
the extremity; a spur instead of a toe behind, deriving immedi- 
ately from the heel, and without articulation or joint. Twenty-” 
two species of this genus are known, and several species have 
many varieties. 

1. The storm petrel (pelagica), or Mother Carey's chicken of 
our seamen, is the smallest of the order of palmipedes, not being 
larger than a lark; its colour is 2 smoky black with a purplish 
tint, and the rump white. The extremities of the wings when 

shut 


+ In the Atlantic these birds hatch among the rocks of Bermudas. 
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sbut up pass the tail; and this great length enables the bird to 
fly with amazing velocity in serene weather, when it darts out 
of sight in an instant ; in stormy weather, however, this length 
of wing often causes its destruction, the wind then taking such 
effect on it, that it loses the power of direeting its flight. At 
these times it is often seen seeking shelter between the waves, 
and reposing its fatigued wings, by ranning with great rapidity 
on the surface of the water; during which movement the wings, 
though spread out, do not vibrate, and only serve to steady the 
body. ‘The appearance of these birds in numbers, and their 
flying closely round a vessel, are cousidered by seamen as prog- 
nostics of an approaching storm,—like most other prognostics, 
they are, however, often contradicted by the event. The storm 
petrel is met with in all the latitudes of the ocean within the 
polar circles. 

“As eachgof the’other species of petrels appears to be confined 
to certain® “regions, we shall notice than under the heads of 
petrels of the Northern Ocean, petrels of the Southern Ocean, 
and petrels of the Equinoctial Ocean, ‘Those of the Northern 
Ocean are, 

1. The ice petrel of the Frozen Ocean has the general colour 
black, breast and throat white, bill yellow, feet blue. A 

2. The ash coloured petrel has the general colour a whitish 
ash, wing quill feathers deep blackish blue, tail quill black, feet 
bluish, Its size that of the rook; the beak yellow at the ex- 
tremity. This species is named haff-hart (sea-horse) by the 
people of the north, probably from its running with great rapi- 
dity.on the surface of the sea. 

3. The puffin is a foot to fourteen inches long ; the throat and 
belly white, the upper part of the body grey, the feet reddish. 
This species is found in vast numbers in the Scilly Islands and on 





the rocks of Norway. 
. The fulmar, chiefly found in the high latitudes of the north, 


though it is also said to be met in those of the south, differs 
from the puffin chiefly in colour, the upper part of the body be- 
ing 
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ing a greyish white. It is often seen on the backs of whales, 
feeding on their substance. ; 

5. The forked-tail petrel of the N.W. coast of America, is 
dark ash colour, rump white, feet black, tail forked, 

The petrels of the Southern Ocean are, 

6. The gigantic petrel, or osprey, the Mother Carey's goose 
of our seamen, the quebranta huessos* of the Spaniards, is the 
largest of the genus, for though its body when stripped of fea- 
thers does not exceed that of a capon, its thick plumage - gives 
it the volume of the turkey cock, It is principally met in the 
Great Southern Ocean, 

7. The pintado, or painted bird of the Portuguese, the damier 
or chequer-board of the French, is the most common petrel of 
the Southern Ocean from the latitude of 29°. It is easily known 
by its plumage, chequered with black and white in regular cém-. 
partinents ; the bill and feet are black. The male is the size of 
a large pigeon. These birds are extremely familiar, oftém nearly 
touching the sides of, a ship ; and are easily taken with a hook 
haited with a morsel of tallow. They are generally seen in com- 
pany, cither on the wing or resting on the water. : 

8. The petrel of desolation, or Kerguelen's Land, upper part 
greenish grey, white below, wings and tail darkest. 

9. Blue petrel of the Southern Ocean, of which three varieties 
are described—the Ist. bluish on the upper part, white beneath; 
billand feet blue, 2. Upper part greyish blue, with a deeper 
band across the wings and back ; belly and under part of the 
wings bluish white. This species was met in great numbers by 
Captain Cook between America and New Zealand, 700 leagues 
from any known land; the same navigator also found them on 
the shores of New Zealand in the month of April, where they burs 
rowed in the earth, or concealed themselves in the crevices of the 
rocks during the day, and only flew about in the night. The 
third variety of the blue petrel was seen by Captain Cook in 


57° S. 





* From guebrantar, to break, and huessos, bone; probably because 
when taken, it gives violent blows with its wings sufficient to break a boue. 
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57°S.; it differed from the last in having the point of the tait 
feathers white, instead of a blackish blue, and in having a much 
smaller and slenderer bill. 

10. White or snow petrel ; bill, legs, and fect, blackish blue, 
plumage white. The appearance of this petrel was generally 
found to denote the approach to ice islands. 

1}. Antarctic petrel, differs from the pintado only in colour, 
the head, back, and part of the upper sides of the wings, 
being a deep brown, the belly and under part of the wings white, 
the tail feathers white, terminated by brown, the feet lead 
colour, ‘These birds are met with among the floating ices, and 
disappear as wells all other birds, on approaching the fixed 
ice, which prevents them fishing. 

‘The petrels of the eqainoctial ocean are, 

12. The equinoctial petrel of the Atlantic; colour sooty brown, 
Dill yellgw; fect brown. It is also met at the Cape of Good 
Hope. ™ “ 

13. The Brasilian petrel ; the size of a goose, colour blackish 
brown. Itis said to dive, and to be met at the mouths of rivers, 
lwo circumstances that render its belonging to this genus 
doubtful. 

14. Spotted petrel of South America; general colour black 
on the upper part, white beneath, part of the head and breast 
spotted. 

15, Pacific petvel (Friendly Islands); upper plumage black, 
brown beneath, feet spotted brown and black. 

16. Dark pctrel of Christmas Island ; upper part black, white 
below, web of the toes yellow. 

17. Fuligeneux petrel of Otaheite ; soot colour, bill, wings 
and feet black, tail forked. 

18. Black and white petre} of Christmas Island ; general colour 
blackish, breast, throat, belly, and rump, white. : 

19. The Fregateide petrel ; upper part and feet ‘black, white 
below, rump blueish, 

20. Dark grey petrel of Cook ; general colour sooty, 
wing coverts white, bill brown, feet greenish grey. — 





nder 
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There are some doubtful specics of the petrel, particularly 
the little petrel of Forster, met at New Zealand. ‘The diablotiz 
of the French West Indies, which is black, ‘and the eyes useless 
during the dav, whence it fishes only in the night, inthe day 
remaining concealed in holes in the mountains, particularly 
in the island of Guadaloupe. The pardelus gallinera, ant 
alma de macstra, ave also doubtful species of the petre} met 
between the coast of Pera and the island of Juan Fernandez ; 
The pardelas is grey, the pardelas gallinera black, and the alma 
de maestra black and white, small, and seen mostly in storms. 

The general habits of all the species of petrels are the same, 
they are met the farthest from land of any of the feathered 
wibe, and only go on shore during the season of incubation ; 
they all form their nests in holes in the earth, all nourish their 
younz with half digested fish from their stomachs, ‘all run on 
the water by striking the feet rapidly against the surface, while 
their extended wings pyeserve their equiliteium. It #from this 
movement, that the name of petrel is derived; signifying Little 
Peter, the name first given them by English navigators, from 
their walking on the water. : 

‘the albatross, diomedea, like the petrel has three foremost 
tecs entirely joined by a web, but is without any spur or toe 
behind, the bill curved downwards near the ‘point, It arrives 
at the length of three feet, and the wings from point ‘to point 
have a spread of eight to ten feet. The colour of the plumage 
is on the top of the heada reddish grey, the rest of the head, 
the breast, throat, and all the under part of the body white, 
the back and upper wing coverts striped transversely, and spot+ 
ted with dark colour on a whitish ground, the rump and tail 
white, the great wing quills black, the inedium ones and tail 
quills white, the beak pale dirty yellow, the lower part of the 
legs naked, and as well as the feet, a flesh eglour, ‘This bird is 
only met in the Southern Ocean, chiefly beyond the latitude of 
30°, though it also at times wanders nearly to the southern 
tropic. 

The penguin of the northern and southern seas form two 

very 
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very different genera of palmipedes, and seem from their im- 
perfect organization, to form the link that unites the orders of 
birds and fishes. The northern penguin (alea impennis) has but 
three toes: the lower part of the bill is perfect, the wings so 
short as to be useless in flight, and without pen feathers; the 
under part of the body white, the rest a glossy black, These 
birds seldom visit the shore. but to breed, they Jay but one egg, 
close to high water mark; in the European seas they do not 
descend further south than the Hebrides, but on the American 
side, they are found on the coasts of Newfoundland. 

‘The pengain of the southern seas (aptenodytes,) manchot of 
the French, has three toes and a nail behind ; the lower part 
of the bill appears as if mutilated. The members in the place 
of wings have more the-resemblance of fins. In swimming it 
sinks above the breast, the head and neek alone appearing 
above “ and its finny wings serving as oars The northern 
peng the contrary swims like most other birds on the 
surface. This latter is also said to be never met out of sound- 
ings, and consequently, that its appearance denotes the vicinity 
of tand. The southern penguin, on the contrary, is found at 
the greatest distances from land, and frequently on the oreanic 
ices, which it seems to climb up without difficulty, by the 





roughness of the soles of its fect. 
(¥)—Page 69. 

‘The mean extension of the trade winds towards the equator, 
in the diferent months of the year, between the longitude of 
eightcen and twenty-six, in which space it is usual to cross the 
line in the passage to and from India, is given as follows in 
Horsburgh’s India Directory. . ' 
Mean li- 
Lost the Got the Lost the Got the mits be~ 

8. 


N.E. trade trade S.E.trade N.E.trade tween the 
Months. outward. ard. homeward. homeward. trades. 


January 72N BON. DEN. 4ENL. ed 
February ..7 
March ....! ene D ce ectoes OF 
April ....6. sees pers Sheeveee 4B 
May 
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Mean li- 
Tost the Got the Lost the Got the mits be- 
Months, N.E.trade S.E. trade S.E.trade N.E.trade tween the 
outward, outward. homeward. homeward. trades. 
3 


we 





June...... Dev etisieres Biceeeeee 3 oe 
INS so N2iesaee ses D aeecoees 4, --8F 
* Augost.. 13 ........ + IC ere «9% 
September 113 «2. . 35 8} 
October ..1U ... Bev ceeas 3 ee . 
November. 9 ., Aes waters es 3¥. 45 
December. 6 ........ @oscaes es 25 090 2E 
(Z)—Page 87. Sone 


Both the epoch of the invention, and the inventor of the 
mariners’ compass, are extremely uncertain. The French claim 
the honour, and found their pretensions on a passage of a 
poem written in 1200, which they say, contains an allusion to 
this instrament,’ under fhe.name of maringtte or the“mariners? 
stone, and on a similar allusion ‘in Cardinal’. Vitry's: Hiatory of 
the Crusades, also written in 1200. Others think’ that-Mare 
Paul brought the first compass from China, in 1260; but it is 
most generally ascribed to Elevio Giaoa of Amalfi, near Naples, 
about 1302, The variation was first remarked in the voyage of 
Columbus; or, according to some, in that of Sebastian Cabot, 
in 1500, The dip was first noticed by Norman, an English- 


man, in 1576, 
(Aa)—Page 88. 


A series of observations made by Cassini, at Paris, on the 
diurnal oscillations of the needle, give the following results, 
From eight o'clock in the morning till two in the afternoon, the 
direction of the needle approaches the meridian, and then 
recedes from it till nine in the evening ; during the niglit it 
yemaius stationary. The sum of these oscillations towards the 
west is greater. than towards the east. An aberration of the 
needle of several degrees has also been observed on board ship, 
in proportion to the angle the ship's head makes with the 
magnetic pole ; being easterly when the ship's head is west, and 
westerly when it is east ; and its quantity is nearly proportionate 
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to the number of poinis the ship’s head is from the north and 
south. This oscillation of the needle is not however general, 
and requires a more regular series of observations than have 
yet been made, fully to confirm its veality.* The annual increase 
of the variation at London is very irreglar, as appears from 
the following table. It is however to be observed, that until 
the year 1800, no great confidence could be placed in the cat 
rectuess of these data, 

JE76 .... 11° 15/ ER. 

1680.... 11 1 ie Mean ann, vars 

1657.... 0 0 be. 77... years .. 8%’ nearly, 

1700..... 8 OW, 

1740.... 15 40 oe a 

1750 000 17 54 eeeeee WO caee ee 133 

1760.0... 19 12 2.2002 10 eee 7 

1770 202 20 35 epee ee WO ceeeee 7 


1780... 22 100 0... 10 yeeee OF 
1790 046 23 39 cease 10 82's 
1800.... 24 2 seveee 10 Qe 





(810... 24 12 v.seee WO wee 
(Ba)—Page 90. 

‘The situation of Tarshish and Ophir have given occasion to 
vast research and conjecture. With respect to the former, the 
opinions of the learned differ as widely as the extremities of the 
globe. According to some it is Tarsus in Cilicia, or the island 
Thaso in the Archipelago ; others extend the name to the whole 
of Asia Minor; others pretend it is the isle of Leon near Cadiz, 
supposed to be also the Turtessus of later antiquity. Carthage, 
Angola, and even America, have been all brought forward as 
the Tarshish of the Bible, while some believe it to be the general 
Hebrew name for a distant country, and others again consider it 
as a ‘denomination for the ocean in general. 

The Ophir of Moses (Genesis x, 29) and of Solomon (2 Chron, 

viii, 

* Flinders’ paper in the Phil. Tran. 

© Others suppose Tart © have been an island formed by two ancient 
, oue of which has disappeared. 








Beaches of the Guadaqu 
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vui, 18) are supposed to be different countries, from the differ- 
ence in the Hebrew orthography; the former answering to 
Oupheir, and the latter to Soopheira, and this is the translation 
of them in the Septant version of the Bible, The Ophir 
of Moses (Oupheir) is thought to be a country of Arabia Felix, 
on the Red Sea, while that of Solomon (Soopheira) from whence 
the Phenicians brought gold dust, should be sought for in 
India. Near the sinus Barygazenus (gulf of Cambay) was the 
ancient city of Supara (probably Chitpore), which by some 
writers is supposed to be the Soopheira of the Chronicles. 


{Ca)—Page 96.) 

Although the veil of fable, with which the ancient poets have 
elothed the voyage of the Argonauts, has caused its reality to 
be called in question, its admission by several of the most serious 
writers of antiquity gives it a claim to a certain degree of 
credibility. They assure us, that'the Argonauts fitted out a 
fleet to secure to the Greeks the free navigation of the Euxine, 
by purging it of the pirates that infested it, It also seems pro- 
bable, that the desire to possess themselves of the riches of the 
Colchide, was one of the motives of this expedition, and that 
the fable of the Golden Fleece alluded to the mines of the pre- 
cious metals, which are known to exist in this country, 

(Da) ~ Page 98.) 

This relation is as follows : “* When Nechos, King of Egynt, 
had caused to be finished the canal which conducted the waters 
of the Nile to the Arabian Gulf (Red Sea}, he sent some 
Phenicians with orders to return by the Pillars of Hercules inte 
the Northern Ocean ; they accordingly embarked on the 
Erythrean Sea (the sea of Arabia) and navigated in the Southerg 
Ocean. When autumn arrived, they landed on the part of 
Lybia they bad reached, and sowed corn: here they waited the 
harvest, and then continued their voyage. Having thus navigated ¢ 
for two years, the third they passed the Pillars of Hercules,” 
and returned to Egypt, relating that in sailing round Lybiv 
they bad the san on their right hand. This relation, contir~ 

Cae a Herc 
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Herodotus, seems incredible to me, but perbaps it will not 
appear so to others.” In fact, modern geographers still dis- 
pute as to the reality of this voyage. Those who deny it rest 
chiefly on the fact, that the time assigned to it (three years) was 
not sufficient to accomplish it in the manner described, and in 
the then state of navigation. And this part of their reasoning 
seems to be unanswerable ; for, even at this day, it would cer- 
tainly require eighteen months to coast Africa from the Red Sea 
to the Strait of Gibraltar, and allowing nine months for each 
jnterval on shore between the sowing and the reaping, the 
Phenicians could not have been more than eighteen months 
at sea, 
(Ea)—Page 102. 

Eratosthenes places Thule under the polar circle, and his 
modern adherents think it a part of the north coast of Iceland. 
Pliny carries it still farther to the north, within three degrees of 
the Pole. Ptolemy places it between 607 and 62° on the coast 
of Norway ; and his opinion is also adopted by several moderns, 
from the still existence of a district, called Thele or Thelemark, 
on this coast. Procopius supposes Thule to be a general name 
for all Scandinayia, while Ptolemy assigns it a position answer- 
ing to the Zetland Islands. Malte Bran supposes it to bea 
district of the coast of Jutland, at present called Thyland, in about 
564° north ; for, according to this writer, the sandy downs of 
Jutland, whose hills shift with the winds, the marshes covered 
with a crust of sand, in which the imprudent voyager jis swal- 
lowed up; and the fogs of a peculiar nature, which frequently 
occur, might, without much extravagance, lead Pytheas to 
observe, that near Thule the sea, the air, and the earth seemed 
to be confounded in one element. Moreover, the six days navi- 
gation from the north extremity of Britain, the night reduced to 
two or three hours [by long crepuscles}, the culture of millet in 
the north, and of wheat in the south, the abundance of honey 
and consequent general use of hydromel, as described by 
Pytheas, are all more applicable to the peninsula of Jutland 

wn to any other part of the north. 


Braue. 
Zeno 
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(Fa)—Page 115. 

Zeno was a Venetian, whom the spirit of adventure caused to 
quit his country ; and in abont 1380 he entered into the service 
of the prince of Friezeland (supposed to be the Ferro islands), 
and who, according to the relation of his adventures, visited, or 
,at least collected an account of two countries, named Estotiland 
and Drogeo, more than 1,000 miles west of Friezeland, which were 
discovered by a fishing-boat of the latter driven to the west in 
astorm. The country of Estotiland is described as an island 
fess than Iceland, but much more fertile, and of which the 
inhabitants exercised various trades, understood the art of 
writing in characters peculiar to themselves, and in the king’s 
library were some Latin books. Though the compass was 
unknown to them, they traded to Greenland for sulphur, pitch, 
and furs. South of this island was another country, very large 
aud populous, abounding in gold ; here the people sowed wheat, 
brewed beer, dwelt in atone houses, had a great number of cities 
and castles, and large forests. In the neighbourhood of Estoti- 
land was a country called Drogeo; and another extensive couns 
try, of which the inhabitants were Anthropophagi, and so savage 
that they had not even the idea of covering themselves with the 
skins of the animals they killed in the chace. A little farther 
south dwelt another people more civilized, who were acquainted 
with the precious metals, and had houses and temples, in 
which they offered human sacrifices to monstrous idols. A 
recent French geographer* believes Estotiland to be the same 
country as Winland anc Newfoundland,: and its civilized inhabi- 
tants the descendants of the Greenland colonists. The Latin 
books, he supposes, belonged to the Greenland bishop, who 
was sent thither to preach the gospel in 1121. The country of 
Drogeo, according to this supposition, will be Nova Scotia or 
New England. There are, however, strong objections to be 
made to the authenticity of this relation of Zeno, which. was 

2x3 only. 


* Malte Brun, 
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only published at Venice by his descendants in 1558, or sixty- 
six years after the discovery of America by Columbus. 
(Ga)—Page 117. 

Though the Portuguese bave the best authenticated claim to 
the discovery of the Madeiras, we cannot omit noticing, that 
this honour has also heen accorded to. an Englishman, of whose 
story the following are the ontlines,—Robert Macham lived in 
the reign of Edward HI, and although of humble lineage, 
became enamonred of the beautiful Anne d'Arfert, of a noble 
and powerful house, whose affections he gained, but her family 
disdaining the alliance, precured un order from the king to 
imprison the lover, and obliged the maid to give her hand to 
a gentleman of Bristol. On Macham’s release, he prevailed on 
his mistress to fly with him to France, and with this intention 
they embarked; but scarcely was the anchor weighed, when a 
storm arose, and for fourteen days the vessel drove at the mercy 
of the winds and waves, when land was seen, which proved 
to be an island covered with wood. Here the lovers landed with 
a few of their attendants ; but, during the night, a storm forcing 
the vessel from her anchors, she was wrecked on the coast of 
Barbary, and the people on board her were made slaves by the 
Moors. Anne was so afflicted by the foss of the vessel, that she 
soon died of grief, and Macham shortly followed her to the 
grave. Their attendants now determined to quit the island, 
and embarking in the vessel's boat, which remained, put to sea, 
and after a long series of adventures, some of them fell into 
company with a Spaniard, to whom they related their story, 
and who communicated it to Gonzales Zarco, then employed in 
maritime expeditions in the service of Portugal. Zarco imme- 
diately procecded in search of the island, and arrived at Madeira, 
which, from the relation of the English, he recognized to be 
that on which the unfortunate lovers had perished, This story 
is related by Alfacarado, in a work entitled, The first Discovery 
of Madcira, and is corroborated by a chart of 1384, in which 
an island is laid down in the situation of Madeira, and called 

Isola 
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Kola de Leguania, or woody, which is also the signification of 
Madeira. 
(Ha)—Page 117. 


There is reason to suppose, that the Azores were discovered 
half a century earlier ; for in a chart of 1380, several islands are 
found north of the Canaries, whose names seem to identify 
them with the former, viz.—Isle of Brasil, or of fire, Corvos 
Marinos, and St. George. 


(Ta)—Page 133. 


Chronological series of Voyages to the North, chiefly in search of 
the Northern Passage ta India. 


1495, Voyage of John Cabot, in the service of England, 
NW. 1-197, Voyage of the same Cabot, discovered New- 
foundland, and visited the coast of America, 
to the Chesapeak. 
N.W. 1500, Cortreél discovered Labrador and tho’ Strait 
of Anian. 
1527,* 2 Obscure voyages to the coast near Newfound- 
Naw. 1536, land and Cape Breton, from England. 
N.E, 1553, Sir Hugh Willoughby discovered Nova Zembla ; 
Chancellor visited the river Dwina. 
NE. 1556, Burroughs tried for a passage through Waygats 


Strait. 
1564, An attempt of the Danes to discover the northern 
passage. 
1576 : 
2 Ty 7 ” 
ww. 41377, hree voyages of Frobisher to the coast. of 
1578, Greenland. 


N.E. 1580, Pett and Jackman, in the service of the Russian 
Company, made an unsuccessful attempt to 
penetrate through Waygats Strait. 

2x4 1584, 


* The first idea of a passage to India, round the North Pole, was sug- 
gested by Robert Thorne, of Bristol, in this year, 
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1584, Barentz sought the passage to the N.E.; one of 
his ships pretended to have penetrated through 
Waygats Strait, forty leagues east of the 
island of the same name, where the sca was 


found open. 


Nw. {iss Three voyages of Davis, discovered the branch 


1586, i 
1587, of the ocean that bears his name. 


N.W. 1593, Weymouth, for the Russian Company, visited 
the strait, afterwards called after Hudson. 

N.E. 1595, The Dutch sent seven vessels to try the passage 
through Waygats Strait. 

N.E. 1596, Heemskirk and Barentz discovered Beer Island 
and Spitzbergen. 


1605,)- Ae 
NW. {i 60 ct Danes sent expeditions to the coast of Green- 


1607, land: 
NAV. 1606, English Russia Compary sent Knight to the 
NW. 
N.W. 1607, The same Company sent Hall for the same 
purpose. 
1607, 


1608, { Four voyages of Hudson to the N.W. ; discovery ° 

1609, of his Strait. 

1611, 

N.W. 1612, Button sent by the Russia Company to seek for 
Hudson ; discovery of Hudson's Bay. 

N.W. 1614, Two voyages, first of Gibbons, second of Fother- 

. by and Baffin, to the N.W. 

N.W. 1615, Second voyage of Fotherby and voyage of Billot 
and Baffin. 

NW. 1616, Second voyage of Billot and Baffin; discovery of 
Baffin’s Bay. 

N.W, 1619, Danish voyage, commanded by Monk, into 
Hudson's Bay. 

NW, 1631, Fox and James sought a passage through Hud- 


son’s Bay. 
NE. 


NW. 
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N.E. 1676, Wood and Hawes sought the passage between 
Nova Zembla and Spitzbergen. 
N.W. -—— Several attempts of the Hudson's Bay Company. 
N.W. 1736, H.M.S. Furnace and Discovery try for the pas- 
sage in Hudson’s Bay. 
< {} it Hudson’s Bay Company sent ships into the bay 
N.W, < 1761, 
1762, 
1769, Hearn traversed the continent of America. 
1773, Voyage of Commodore Phipps into the Frozen 


to seek the passage. 


Ocean. 
1778, Third voyage of Cook to seek the passage from 
the Grand Ocean. 
1789, M‘Kenzie traversed the American continent, 
1791, Voyage of Vancouver to the N.W. coast of 
America. 
« (Ka)—Page 155. — 

Between 1769 and 1772, Mr, Hearn traversed the contijent 
from Fort Prince of Wales, in Hudson's Bay, to the mouth’ of 
the Copper Mine river, which he found empty itself into a bound- 
less expanse of waters, in latitude 72° and longitude 114° west. 
‘The tide being out when he reached this spot, the water was 
fresh; but he concluded he had the sea before him, from the 
quantity of whales and seals’ bones he observed near some 
Esquimaut huts. A number of islands were scattered over the 
water to the limits of the horizon. 

Io 1789, Mr. M‘Kenzie travelled from Fort Chepuvau to the 
mouth of a river to which he gave his name, and which empties 
itself into what he concluded to be the sea, from seeing several 
whales in 169° 14’, longitude 135° west, 


{La)—Page 160. 
Before the perfection of navigation had opened to Europeans 
the farthest extremities of the globe, ‘the people who inhabit the 
shores of the ocean frequented by the greater cetaceous animals 


waged war against them, employing either force or address as 
their 
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their means were more or less efficient. The Greenlander, 
whose existence, in a great measure, depends on the success of 
his whale hunting, knows from experience the exact time when 
these animals will appear on the coast, and prepares for it. 
This moment arrived, he embarks with his wife and children, 
and never returns without an abundant provision of both flesh, 
and fat, and even with the laminz of the mouth or whale-bone 
which he contrives to wrench out ; for doing which, the Euro- 
pean fishers have powerful instruments constructed expressly, 
The Greenlanders transfix the whale with harpoons, to which 
are attached bags of scal-skin filled with air, two of which are 
said to be sufficient to prevent the unwieldy animal from going 
down, The N.W. Americans also use air-bags in the same 
manner, The Kamtschadales and Kuriles, less enterprising, dare 
not attack these animals while awake; but when they find them 
slumbering on the stirface, they approach silently, and transfix 
them with poisoned arrows. This cowagdly method does not, 
however, always secure to the striker the animal he destroys ; 
for though the effect is generally mortal, the fish often gets out 
to sea before it operates. Amongst the Caroline islands, when 
the: natives observe a whale enter into one of the sounds 
between the islands, some hasten to block the channels with“ 
their canocs, while others approach the fish, and frighten him 
into shoal water until he runs aground, when they dispatch him 
with their spears. 

Te would appear, that the Basyucs (inhabitants of Biscay) 
were the first Europeans who sought the whales in their 
northern retreats, about the end of the fifteenth or beginning 
of the sixteenth century. Towards the close of the latter, the 
English first attempted this fishery ; for, according to Hackluyt, 
in 1571 “ we sent to Biscay for persons capable of taking 
whales and extracting the oil, and even for carpenters to set up 
the casks.” ‘The Basques, to whom we were thus obliged for 
teaching us this business, either losing their spirit of enterprise 
or unable to support the concurrence, ceased to visit the 
northera seas towards the middle of the seventeenth century. 

The 
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The Dutch, in their turn, by economy and perseverance, first 

rivalled the English in this fishery, and at last monopolized it ; 
for, in 1765, when England had not a single ship thus em- 
ployed, Holland had upwards of 150, and supplied three-tourths 
of Europe with fish-oil. 
. The Hamburgers, Danes, Swedes, and Prussians attempted to 
share with the Dutch the profits of the whale fishery: the Danes 
from Bergen, the Swedes from Gothenburg, and the Prussians 
from Embden; and alf with a sufficient degree of success to ine 
duce them to continue it, 

The revival of the whale fishery in England was due to an 
individual ship-owner of Hull, who, without any encouragé- 
ment from government, for several years succeeding 1766 sent 
one or more vessels into the Greenland Seas, whose voyaged 
proving successful, produced a general emulation amongst the 
merchants of the principal seaports; and the premiums and 
other encouragements granted by governmeut since 1779, have 
again raised the whale fishery to be one of the most profitable 
and best followed branches of national industry. 

Between 1744 and 1765 France sent only two ships to the 
Greenland Seas, whose voyages turned out so unsuccessful that 
the speculations were again dropped until 1784, when the govern- 
ment attempted to renew them; and between 1784 and 1791 
some expeditions were made from Dunkirk, chiefly manned by 
Americaus from Nantucket, the benefits of which were inconsi- 
derable. 

The vessels destined for the northern whale fishery should 
time their departure from port so as to arrive in the latitude of 
77° to 79° in the month of April, when the whales are most 
abundant in these parallels. When arrived at this station the 
ship heaves to, and hoists out her boats. The moment a whale 
is seen, the boats poll for it, and when within twelve or fifteen 
feet, the harpooner, who stands in thé bow, darts the weapon 
into it, The animal on feeling the wound instantly dives, either 
perpendicularly or obliquely, and carries out 350, and even some- 
times 1,000 fathoms of line, which it is the business of the line 

manager 
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manager to veer out, while another person stands ready with an 
axe to cut it, should it get entangled. When the animal begins 
to draw out the line with less velocity, the boatmen check it oc- 
casionally, and are often obliged to play him for hours. When so 
weakened as to make little resistance, they draw him to the sur- 
face, and drive spears inte him, which soon finishes him by loss 
of blood ; they then make fast ropes to the tail and fins, and tow 
him alongside the ship, where the tail being cut off to render 
him more manageable, a large hook is fixed in the mouth, and 
Topes rove through holes cut in his blubber, by which he is just 
hoisted out of the water, and the stripping off the blubber com- 
mences. The instrument used for this purpose is a sharp blade 
two to three feet and a half Jong, fixed into a wooden handle 
three or four feet in length; the soles of the boots of the per- 
sons employed in this office have iron plates with points to pre- 
vent their slipping on the skin of the animal. The blubber is 
cutout in squares of four or five fect, which arc hoisted into the 
vessel with hooks; and when one side is stripped the animal is 
turned by means of tackles. The squares are divided into four or 
five pieces and thrown into the hold. When all the blubber and 
jaws are on board the carcase is sent adrift; the pieces of 
blubber are then freed from their ligaments and flesh, and are’, 
cut into morsels to enable them to enter the bung-holes of the 
casks. The whole of these operations are performed without 
the persons touching the blubber with their hands, for it is 
thought that the contact, or even too near approach of this sub- 
stance causes contractions of the nerves, producing the loss of 
the use of the hands and arms. 

When a boat strikes a fish, she hoists a flag as a signal of pos- 
session, and the ship to which she belongs hoists her ensign ; 
after which, though the first boat should be obliged to cut the 
line, no other has a right to strike the fish. A good fish affords 
sixty to 100 barrels of oil. 

The whalers are often obliged, when among the ices, to make 
fast to them, in order to prevent driving on those to leeward. 
For this purpose they are furnished with ice anchors, shaped like 

an 
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> 
anf, one crook of which is considerably larger than the other ; 
the large evook is fixed in a hole made in the ieé; and to the 
other cnd is attached to a hawser from the vessel, the length of 
which is seldom more than fifteen fathoms, so that the bowsprit 
nearly projects over the ice. When there is danger of the 
ices enclosing a vessel, and damaging her by their pressure; the 
only preveution is cutting a dock for her in one of the masses, 
which is done by means of large saws, In order to resist the 
concussions of the ice the vessels are usually doubled and extra- 
timbered at the bows and stern. 

(Ma)—Page 164. 

These remains of quadrupeds, whose genera are now only met 
in the temperate or torrid zones, being found in such quantities 
at the extremity of the frozen zone, is a singular fact in natural 
Listory, and has given ay conjectares, of which the 
', who supposes them to 
have belonged to the animals that accompanied the Tartar 
armies, Pallas refers them to the deluge; but they. present np 
appearance of a long and violent rolling: on the contrary, 
the state of perfection in which they are met, even the skin, 
hair and flesh beiug preserved, proves them to have lived and 





se tO 





most out of the way is that of I 





died in these regions, But to admit this, it seems to follow, 
that these countries, now so cold and sterile, must have been 
then temperate and fertile ; and this supposed change of tempe- 
rature has been accounted for by the hypothesis of the gradual 
refrigeration of our planet, by a change in the position of the 
earth's axis, or in the obliquity of the ecliptic. The Buffonian 
theory of the loss of heat, is, however, exploded ; and the change 
in the astronomical position of the globe is denied, both by as« 
tronomers and geometricians. It is, in fact, evident that these 
animuls, of which the remains are found so perfect, must have 
been frozen at the moment of their death, otherwise they would 
have been quickly decomposed by putrefaction ; and, consequently, 
that, if a change of climate has taken place, it must have been 
instantaneous. Mr, Cavier infers from the nature of the hair 
and wool that covered the elephant found son the banks of a 


river 
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river of Siberia in a perfect state, that this species was calcus 
lated to live in a cold region ; and another solution of the ques- 
tion has been offered in the supposition, that these animals fed 
on the fish of the sea, or large rivers, near which their remains 
are found. The nature of the soil that covers these remains 
proves that the catastrophe which deprived thein of life, was a 
transient marine inundation, The tusks of the mammoth difier 
from those of the present species of elephant in being spiral, 
forming a circle and a half. 


(Na)—Page 173. & 

The origin of basaltes has been the subject of much learned 
discussion, some supposing it a christallization of watcr ; others, 
aspecies of lava; while naturalists of the present day seem in- 
clined to ascribe its formation to the combined effects of fire 
and water. The most remarkable assemblages of basaltic co- 
luimns are, the Giant's Causeway, in Ireland, and the Isle of 
Staff, one of the [Tebrides. . 


(Oa)—Page 194, 

‘Lhere is scarcely any point of the coast of Norway, except the 
West Fiord, which the cod have not deserted at different times. 
This gult has on the contrary retained its celebrity uninterrupted 
since the reign of Harold Haarfager in the ninth century, This 
advantage it probably owes to its repose, whence the fish, who 
at spawning time require tranquillity, prefer it at this time, 
when alone they visit it. They collect in millions on two or three 
banks, between January and March, and the fishing season is 
over by April, the fish then retarning to the ocean. Formerly 
the Nordlanders used lives ony in this fishery, but of late years 
nets have become general. 


({Pa)—Page 223, 
In common seasons the principal ports of Russia open and 
close as follow : 


QGpens. Closes. 
Reve........Febr.....March......Novemb ... December. 


Riga.,....,..March,\ April...,.., October.. ..November. 
Pernau 
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Opens. Closes, 
Pernau....... Febr. ., April... 


Arensburg.. 

Habsal..., »Febr. ..March.,, f/ November . December, 
Balticport. . 

Narva... 2... April .......... 


Wyborg...... April October... November, 


(Qa)—Page 247, . 

The chemical qualities of amber, whieh seem to place it among 
the resinous gums, as welt as the insects found inclosed in it, 
bave induced naturalists to consider it as the exudation of a 
wee impregnated with mineral vapours ; but as the copal is the 
only gem known to resemble amber, and as this gum is brought 
to us from Africa and the East Indies, it seems to follow, that, 
af we admit the ancient‘existence of trees of the same species in 
the countries of the Baltic, we must at the same time suppose a 
great change in the climate. Though the Prussian territory 
affords the greatest and most certain harvest of amber, this. 
substance is also met with on all the south coasts of the Baltic, 
from Holstcin to Livonia, on the west coast of Jutland and 
Island of Ameland, ia the Asturias (Spain) in veins of coal, on 
the east coast of Sicily, near Genoa and Ancona, &e. 


(Ra)—Page 261, 

The following notice of the rvute from Petersburg to Kiachta 
will enable the reader to trace it with facility on the map : 

From Petersburg, ascend the Neva and enter the Canal of 
Ladoga ; 

By the Canal of Ladoga to the River Wolchow ; 

Ascend the Wolchow to Lake Hmen, and from this lake into 
the River Msta, or by the Canali of Novogorod, from the Wol- 
show to the Msta; 

Ascend the Msta to Lake Mstinskoja ; 

From Lake Mstinskoja inte the Schlina ; 

Ascend 
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Ascend the Schlina to the Sna ; 

Ascend the Sna into the Canal of Wyschney Wolotschock ; 

From the Canal of Wyschney Wolctschock into the Twerza ; 

Descend the Twerza to the Wolga ; 

Descend the Wolga to the Kama ; 

Ascend the Kama to the mouth of some one of the tributary 
rivers of the Uralian Mountains ; 

Ascend one of these tributary rivers (generally the Tchous- 
Sovaya) to the foot of the mountains, where the merchandize is 
unloaded and conveyed across them on carts or sledges : this 
carrying place is fifty to sixty wersts : 

The merchandize being re-embarked on onc of the rivers that 
descend from the eastern side of the mountains, viz. the ‘Tanda, 
Issel, &c. descend to the Tobol ; 

Descend the obol to Tobolsk, where the Irtish is entered ; 

Descend the Irtish to the Oby 5 , 

S¥seend the Oby to the Kett ; . 

Ascend the Kett to within sixty wersts of the town of Jenes- 
seisk, where the merchandize is unladen to be conveyed by land 
to that town, where it is embarked on the Jenessei ; 

Descend the Jenessei to the Tongouska ; 

Ascend the Tongouska and Angara, which are properly thé, 
same river, and passing through Irkoutsk, enter Lake Baikal, 
which is very stormy and dangerous ; from this lake enter the 
Selenga ; 

Ascend the Selenga to the Mangoulia; 

Ascend the Mangoulia to a little river that runs close to 
Kiachta, 
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TABLE I, 


MONIES, WEIGHTS, 


AND MEASURES, 


i. Of the Countries described in this Volume. 


SWEDEN, 
Monies, 


3 rundsticks . . 1 stiver. 
4 stivers ....1 schilling. 
48 schillings .. 1 rix dollar. 
94 schillings ..1 gold ducat. | 
Merchants’ accounts aft kept 
in dollars and schillings. The 
par of exchange between Stock- 
holm and London is 4§  rix 
dollars, £1 sterling. 


Weights. 
4 quintin ....1 Jot. 
32 lots ...... 1 scholpund, 


20 scholpund .. 1 lispund. 
20 lispund ....1 scheppund. 
The scholpund common mar- 
ket weight is 150z, English, 
100 scholpund being 93lb. 
7oz. avoird, 
Long Measure, 


12 straas 
lines .... 1 inch. 
12 inches ...,1 fot or foot. 
100 foot Swedish = 97 ft, 23in, 
You. 1. 


or 


Dry Measure. 
4 stoppee ....1 firtle, 
4 firtles,.....1 span. 
2 spans ......1 tun, 
12 tuns of dry goods 
13 tuns of a #8 i 1 last, 
1,000 fish, i tun of herrings, 
Liquid Measure,“ 
2 stoppes ....1 kan, 
15 kans ...... 1 anker., 
2ankers ....1 embar. 
2 cmbars ....1 ahm. 
i} abm 1 oxhov, 
2 oxhoved,...1 pipe. 
2 pipes ] fuder, 
100 kans = 82} gallons Eng- 
lish. 


DENMARK, NORWAY, 
anv ICELAND. 
Monies. 


16 schillings ..1 mare. 
«+e. 1 dollar. 
+++. Trix dollar. 


4 mares 
6 mares 
The merchants’ accounts are 

20 kept 


Side * 
7”. 
. kept in rix dollars; ‘mares, and 
_ schillings. Copenhagen gives 
6 xix dollars 30 schillings for 
£1 sterling on Loudon. « 


Weights. Sea 
. 1 lot. 
-. 1 ounce. 


4 quintins... 
2 lots 
16 ounces ... 





. 1 pund. 
16 pund...... 
20 lispund ....1 s¢heppund. 

100 pund Danish “= 1113Ib. 

English, 
Long Measure. 


1 lispund. 


Same denominations as Swe- | 


den. : on 
100 feet Danish = 102 feet 102 
‘ow ip. English. 
Dry Measure. 
4 quarterons. 
8 skioppes...., } tun. 
22 tuns ....+. Lb last. 
The skioppe is equal to one 
bushel. 
‘The tun of corn 36 gallons. 
of salt 44 
; of pitch 30 
Liquid Measure. 
2 pots ...... 2 kan. 
3} pots 
10 stoops 


. 1 skioppe. 





4 ankers'.... 1 ahm. 

6 abms...... 1 fader. ’ 

The pot is equal to the 
Engl? 3. quart. : 
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_s RUSSIA. 
; Monies. -~ 
“2 poluska....1 denusea. 
~-g denusca,../ 1 copec. ~ 
_ 2 copecs ....1 groska, 
3 copecs ..+-Taltin, , 
5 copecs 
10 copecs . 
5 grivencks . 


we+-l patoc. * & 
2... 1 grivenck. 
al poltina. 
2 poltinas, or” 
100 copecs «4.4 rable. 
Merchants’ accounts are kept 
in rubles and copecs. Peters- 
burgh gives 8 rubles, 57 or. 
58 copecs, for the £1 nates 
on Lovdon. 
Weights, ~ 
3 solitnick. ... 1 Jot. 
32 lots .....-1 pund. 
40 pund...... 1 pod. 
10 puds ....-- 1 berkovitz. 
‘The pud is 36lb. English, © 





Long Measure. * 


16 verschoks .. 
3 archines. . 


1 archine. 

.. 4 sagene. 

500 sagenes .... 1 werst. 
The varchine i is 28% inches, 
The werst and half, one. 

English statute mile nearly. 


Dry Measure. 


2 tschetwerck 1 pajak. 

2 pajaks ......1 palosmina. 

2 palosmina. . lischetwert. 
7 : “The 
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* The tschetwert weishs 92° 
puds, and is equal to 5} Win- 
= Chester bushels, 






DANTZIC. 
Monies. , 
Liquid Measure. 
11 tscharka.... 1 kruska. 
“4kruska ....1 vedro. 
4 vedron ....1 browska. 
The vedro is 13 quarts 
English. The oxfod is 18; 
vedron or:6 ankers, 


6 pfennings .. 1 schilling. 
3 schillings ..1 grosche. 
30 groschen -,, J florin, 
4 florins, 2... 1 rix dollar 
Prussian. 
" ‘The merchant's accounts are 
kept in florins and groschen, 


23 to 24 florins being given 


— for the £1 sterling on London, 
/ PRUSSIA. Weights, 
, Monies. 8 ounces ...,1 mark: 
18 pfennings ..1 grosche, 2 marks...... 1 pound, 


© 163 pounds... i lispnnd.”” 
20 lispands. ,.. 1 scheppund, 
99 Dantzick pounds = 95lb, 


30 groschen .. 1 guildar, 
. 3 guilders.,,.1 rix dollar. 
The merchants’ accounts are 


kept in guilders and groschen, English. 
Konigsberg, Memel, &c. give oar : 
40 guilders for £1 sterling on MECKLENBURG. 
London. : Monies, 
; Weights, 32 schillings .. 1 zweeg drit- 
16 ounces ....1 pound, . _tel, 
33 pounds .... 1 stone, 48 schillings .. 1 dollar. 
10 stone ....,. 1 schoppund, — ; 
60 schoppund. . 1 last. 
1001b, Prussian 1051b, English, . LUBECK. 
Monies. 


Long Measure, 


The foot of 132 « 2 lines | 2 Pfennings ..1 schilling, 


16 schilling ..1 mark. 


English. : erty 
100 Prussian feet = 91, | 2 marks ....1 ris dollar, 
English, current, 
54 schillings ..-1 rix dollar, 
specie. ~ 
22.2 Weights. 


me 
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Weights. 
8 ounces ....1 mark. 
2 marks...... 1 pound. 

10 pound...... l stone of 
wool or fea 
thers. 

| 20 pound...... 1 stone of 
flax, 

16 pound...... 1 lispund. 


8 lispund ..,. 1 centener 
20 lispund .... 1 scheppund. 
1041b, Labeck = 112lb, Eng 
lish. 


— 


EMBDEN. 
ome: Coins, 
Qoits 6.....1 sey fert. 
‘2 sey ferts.... 1 stiver. 
2stivers ....1 schoff. 
12 schoff ..,.1 flinderke, 
2 flinderkes . . 1 schilling. 


3 schilliugs . 1 mark, 
4 marks,..... 1 specie dol- 
lar. 


. The merchants’ accounts are 
kept in rix dollars, stivers, and 
‘The rix dollar = 54 
stivers or 540 wittens, 

,. Weights. 


16 ounces .... 1 pound. 

21 pound Embden 
» pound English measure. 

73 fect Embden = 71 feet 

English. 


wittens. 


23 
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“HOLLAND. 
“Monies. 

8 duyten .... 1 stuiver. ” 
iJ stuiver ....1 dabbeltje. 
3 dubbeltjes .. 1 schilling. - 
..iflorin,: * 
.. 1 dollar, 
« 2.) ix dollar. 


i0-———. 
15 ——< 
25 
Merchants’ accounts are kept 
Am- 
sterdam gives 11 florins the 
£1 sterling on London. 


Weights. 
16 ounces .... 1.-pound. 


8 pound. .... 1 stone. 
. 1 lispund. 





| 
| 
| 


in florins and stuivers. 





15 pqind ... 
20 lispund.... 1 scheppund, 
914Ib. Holland = 1001b. Eng- 
lish, 
Long Measure. 
24 quarts ....1 inch, 
ll inches ....1 foot. 


100 foot Holland = 86 feet, 
10 inches, English, 


oa 
of 


Dry Measure. 
4scheepels ..1 mudde. 
27 muddes .... 1 last of corn, 
Liguid Measure. 


... 1 mingle. 
. 1 stoop. 


2 pints... 

2 mingles... 

8 stoopen ....1 stckennen, 

2 stekennen .. 

...bacm. 

... L oxhooft. 
Hampuncn, 


1 anker. 
4 ankers  , 

200 mingles. 
4 


a 
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“" HAMBURGH. 
Monies. 


Almost all the coins of Eu- 
Tope circulate at Hamburgh, 
‘where the business of exchang- 
“ing one for another is an ex- 
tensive and profitable trade. 
~ The accounts are kept in 
marks, schillings, and pfen- 
nings, reckoning the mark at 
16 schillings, and the schilling 
at 12 pfennings : a rix dollaris 
3 marks, Hambargh gives 34 


_ 83 Hamburgh feet 
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schillings, 4 pfennings, the £1 
sterling on London. 
Weights. 
16 ounces. ....1 pound, 
14 pound...... 1 lispund. 
20 lispund ....1 sheppund, 
1041b. Hamburgh 112Ib. 
English, 


Long Measure, 


31 
English. 
The Hamburgh last of grain, 
is 83 Winchester bushels, 





> 


“TABLE IL 
COMPARATIVE LINEAL MEASURES, 


The English foot ......... 
Amsterdam voet 
Arabian cubit.. 2.0.6.0... 
Bremen fuss 
Cadiz pié 
China che 
“~~ merchant’s foot .... 


Se Pl ee caeien wsiareute 
Constantinople pic........ 
Copenhagen fod..:2...... 
Dantzick fuss. e......002. 
Flanders ell 


Feet. Inches, Decim, 


Lines, 
144 1 - ~ 
133-1} 136 
2 21 9 
138 - Wo 5 
133-3 > - 11 130 - 
144 a 
160 i 1 33 
, 6 3 816 
20 a we 
1483 1 - 348 
132-2 . ~ 11 844 
2 7 392 
155 rt = 789 
3 10 512 


~ France 
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La . ‘ . 
t ; Lines. Feet, Inches, Decim. 


France toise, 6 fect fr.... . - 6 4 734 












w-— ~metve...... S - 3 3 3702 
Genoa palmo. .. 11864 - 9 83 
canna... - 7 3 «60 





13565 ~ ll 2% 
133+3 - 1b 130 
- 2 9 390 


Hamburgh fuss. 
Lisbon palmo. ., 





vara ..- 
Lubeck fuss.:, 137 - ib 42 
Malta palmo... . 123-8 -- 10° 436 
Massina palmo... 114 - 9° 5 
Naples palmo. . . 123-8 + 10 436 
—— cama... - 6 10 90 
Norway fod... . . 148-3 Yr - 348 
Rome palino .. . 138-6 ~ U 6 
Russia, foot... 144. t - = 
——. archine. “. 2 4 24 
« Sardinia palmo ... 1173 - 9 #77 
Siam sok....... 25. 1 6 7 
Smyrna cubit.. . . = 2 2 444 
Sweden fot...... . 140 -~. ll 66 
163-3 1 1 58 


Venice palmo....-..+++-+ 





TABLE Il. | 
COMPARATIVE ITINERARY MEASURES. 


The English road or statute mile........ 5,280 feet. 
The marine league.....-+.- ieiatalaai eae 3 miles. 
The horary or geographic league ....-. 3 +46 miles. 
The degree of the meridian 20 leagues... 69-2 miles. 
Number in a 
English milés. Degree. 


Austrian league.:. 06.2... 0200-205 73 9-5 





APPENDIX. 


English miles. 





Cayenne league...,.........46-... 2847 
Canada. 2642 
Carnatic. 1697 
China lise? occa. Socdenteesies 0035 
Coromandal gros............0.05 6-29 
Denmark mile, 4.68 





Plandere isis. wis, gece gieicne veiseuiey ot 2-76 
France—post league 2,282 toises.... 2+76 
Marine league 2,835 toises , 3443 
Myriametre. . 6-214 
“German meile.,.. 203. see 406 

















 Mbdern Grecce mile....... “801 
Hindostan cos. ...... 022. 3063 
Treland mile... .. o 1073 
Iceland sea mile. « 7969 

land mile. +e 5977 

Naples lega....... eiuesdaisiagud a. desble 1424 

Norway mile........ wfease se 0992, 

Poland league... 26.0... ce eee e ee 3-46 

Portugal lega. + 3682 

Prussia meile. 4-81 
Russia werst .. 0-664 

Siam, Roe-ning, . +. 2039 

Spain legua Nueva., - 4014 

Horaria. . ae 3046 

Common.. » 2076 

Sweden meile....... «. 6-68 
Turkey berri. +» 16033 

Wenite miles, 6405 cne edness vous vs 1el4 


214 


86 


a 
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Nomber ina 
Degree. 
28 
28-54 
35 

19264 
It 
14.77 
25 

"25 
20-17 
11-846 
15 


42-75 
40 
9 
12 
57-71 
10 
20 
18+} 
14437 
10442 
28-942 
167 
20 
25 
10-36 
66-75 
60-62 
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TABLE IV. 


Comparatice Value of coined Monies, according to the Eng- 
lish Mint Price of Silver, 5s. 2d. per Ounce. 


Austria. 

£.s 

Florin or gilder...0 2 

Species rix-dollar 0 4 
Double golden so- 

vereign.....-.- 19 

Holland. 

Florin current, ..0 

Rix-dollar current 0 

Silver ducaton ...0 

Gold difeat ...... 0 

Gold Ruyder ....0 

Denmark. 

Species rix-dollar 0 4 

Christian d’or....0 17 


France, 


Ke Oonhe 


Naples. 
Ducato regno,...0 3 





Ferdinand d'or ..1 1 
Portugal. 
Milre.........-0 5 
Crusado 0 2 
Dobras 314 
Debraons «7 9 


. |. 


1 20 
2 40 


4 80 


8 75 
3 50 





Prussia. . 

£3 

Florin or gilder..0 1 

Rix-dollar .....- 0 3 

Frederick d’or....0 17 
Rome. 


Paolo ...esp ee +O 


rook 


—J 
or 
J 
o 


« Ragusa. 
Visline ......-++ 0 


_ Sardinia. 


211 


6 21 
10 - 
10 


1 40 
2 54 





Spain. 
Real of old plate. . 0 
Real of new plate 0 


0 493 

0 
Real vellon...... 0 0 

0 


5 24 
2 62 
10 48 


Piastre (dollar), 
since 1772....0 4 450 
Gold pistole...-- 017 3 


Gold escuditto ...0 4 5 
Sweden. 


sie 
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Turke: 
ae Wi: oo s. d. 
4741 Piastre......... 0 1 112 
97 Zair Mahoub....0 5 4 50 
Fonduc ........ 0 7 1070 
Venice. 
0 810! Lira... sl... 0 0 425 
4° 8 70 | Scudo. 30 6S, 
9 10 United American States. 
Rusponi...... .. 198 The Dollar...... 0 4 6 
TABLE YV. 


Correspondence of the ancient Epochs with the Christian 
Era, 18 bt. 
2 Years. 
Year of the Julian period ......-2.-.. 0000+. 6526 
Since the first Olympiad...... tecerseeeereee 2588 
Since the found&tion of Rume . se» 2567 
The epoch of Nabonassar ........4. 0006 eae 2561 
The year 1229 of the Turkish hegira commenced the 4th 
January, 1814. 








: TABLE VI. 
Names of the principal Winds, ancient and modern. 
ANCIENT NAMES. 


Boreas, Aparctias, Septentrion..,....... North. 


Meses, Aquilo ....e. cee cere eeneeeee N.E. by N. 
Cacias ... 2... cee eee eee Peatdense a NEL 
Apeliotes, Subsolanus, Eurus .........++ East 
Euronotus, Vulturnus ..........2-0000- S.E. 


Notos, Auster. ..ceccescerecesecseess South, 
Libonotus, 
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Libonotus, Libophenix .............5. S.W. by S. 
Libs, Africus ...... he S.W. 
Zephyrus, Favonius....... aie -. West 
Corus, Skiron, Argestes, Iapix ... .e. NW. 
Thracias, Cercias..... ushd ME turiwelewancs N.W.byN, 
MODERN NAMES. 
English. Freneh, italian, 
North ..,....- Nord sis.06 0% Tramontana 
N. by E. . . N.UNLEL..... Edi Tra.-verso Greco 
N.N.E........ NINE. 2.0... Greco-Tramontana 
NE. by N..... N.E.3N..... 3 di Greco verso Tramon 
N.E........... Nord Est .... Greco 
N.E. by E...... N.E.4E. .... $di Greco verso Levante 


E.N.E........ ENE. ...... Greco-Levante 
EB ENE... 6. $i Levante v. Greco: 





pABSE ares Ses Levante 
) Oe 2 di Levante v. Scirocco 
LS.E,....... Levante-Scirocco 
S.E.ZE. .... $di Scirocco v. Levante 
. Sud Est. ..... Scirocco . 
S.B.ES8...... 3 di Scirocco v. Ostro 
S.G.B.. 2.6... Ostro-Scirocco 
» S FSB... ¥ di Ostro v, Scirocco... 
Sud.... 2.00. Ostro 
. 8. 2£58.0...... 3 diOstro y. Libeccio 
S.S.0. 2.2.0... Ostro-Libeccio 
$.0.%5...... 4 di Libeccio v. Ostro 
Sud Ouest .... Libeccio 
$.0.40..... 3 di Libeccio v. Ponente 
W.S W......- Poneate-Libeccio 
0.45.0..... _ $i Ponente v. Libeccio 
- Ponente 
. di Ponente v, Maestro 
W.N.W........ . Maestro-Ponente % 
N.W. by W..... N.O. $0. .... 4di Maestro v. Ponente 
N.W.....- «..-. Nord Ouest ....Muaestro 


N.W. 


2 
¢ 
¢ 
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Englisk. French. + Ttatian. 
N.W. by N...... NOLEN. .... $i Maestro v. Tramont. 
N.N.W.. «. NNO, .. Maestra~Tramontana 
N. by W....... N.ZNO..... $i Tramont. v. Maestro 
North........-. Nord ........ Tramontana. 





The Datch, Danish, Swedish, and German names of the 
Winds differ little in the pronunciation from the English. The 
Italian names are in general use throughout the Mediterranean. 





TABLE VII. 


Comparative Scales of Thermometers in use among different 
Vations. 

In Farenheit’s thermometer, generally used in England, the 

space between the points of congelatiqn and ebullition is divided 

* jnto 180 parts ; and as it was supposed, that the greatest. cold is 
produced by mixing snow and muriate of soda or common salt, 
this point is made zero; the point of congelation is, therefore, 
32°, and of cbullition 212°, 

In the thermometer of Reaumur used in France, the point of 
congelation is made zero, and the scale between it and the point 
ebullition is divided into cighty degrees. 

In the thermometer of Celsius, or the Cantigrade, used in 
Sweden, the scale between the points of congelation or zero-and 
ebullition is divided into 100°. 

In the thermometer of Delisle, used in Russia, the graduation 
commences at the point of ebullition, and increases to that of 
congellation, which is 150°. = 
To convert degrees of Reaumur to those of Farenheit, the 

rule‘ls multiply by nine, divide by four, and add thirty-two to 

the quotient. 
To convert the degrees of Celsius to those of Farenheit, 
multiply 
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multiply by nine, divide by five, and to the quotient add 
thirty-two, 

To convert the degrees of Delisle below the point of ebullition 
to those of Farenheit, multiply by six, divide by five, and from 
the quotient subtract 212, or subtract the quotient from 212. 

To convert the degrees of Delisle above the point of ebulli- 
tion, multiply by six, divide by five, and to the quotient add 
212, 


The following scale of heat is according to Farenheit : 


Mercury and linseed oil boil...... SOREL RBG AE . 





Fread melts .... cc cece cece cece cece srccsceneretes 540 
408 


Tin melts... 0.020 cee cece eee eee Nomen G oe DAES eS 
Milk boils .... 
Water boils ..:...--+ 
Bi boils ...-.- 








Greatest heat of the atmosphere in the shade 


Mean heat of the human body ........-eeseeeeeees 95 
Greatest heat of the surface of the sea under the Equator 80 








Butter melts....... GogN pe dea tid 8 ee Sj sheteid wapule sins ete 74 
Vitriolic acid freezes ....-... eee ee eees eee eeecee 45 
Heat of animals in a torpid state . 
Water freezes and snow melts ....-.6-+-seeee 
Milk freezes... 2-0-2 022+ se eee 
Vinegar freezes... s..eee ee errr rene ee ee eoee 28 
Bluman blood freezes «0.6... . cess ce eee eee eee eees 25 
Brandy, or a mixture of equal parts of pure spirits and 
water freezes ....--+-46+ re a 7° below O 
Spirit of wine freezes.. tat iwietistesa glared epee 34 
Mercury freezes ©. 0.0... +--+ ee ee er seer e sere 39 or 40 
Greatest cold produced by a mixture of vitriolic acid 
and SNOW... see cece eee eee ao veeaee esaees 69 
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OF THE BAROMETER. 


Experience having proved that a great degree of dependance 
may be placed iu the indications of the barometer with respect 
to any considerable change of weather, use following obser- 
vations niy not be useless. 

* 1. The rising of the barometer presages fair weather, and 
its falling, rain, snow or storm, 

2. In hot weather the falling itidicates thunder. 

3. Ts winter the rising indicates frost, and in frosty weather 
the falling portends a thaw ; but, if the mercury is rising during 
* a continued frost, a fall of snow may be expected. 

4, When bad weather happens shortly after a fall of the mer- 
cury, it will be of short duration; and fair weather succeeding 
to bad immediately after a rise, will not long coutinue. 

5. In fair weather, when a considerable fall takes place ba- 
fore a change, much rain, or a violeat gale, may be lookeg for. 

6, In bad weather, when the mercury continues to rise for 
some time before it is over, a length of fair weather may be 
expected to succeed, 

»There is little variation of the barometer between the tro- 
Pics, for the winds blowing generally in the same direction, and 

with equal force, there are no contrary currents of air to cause 

any constlerable change in the density of the atmosphere. In 
great storms or hurricanes, however, within the tropics, the 
barometer falis very low, but soon returns to its settled state, 

Captain Flinders, in his Survey of New Holland, observed the 

barometer to be affected by the wind as it blew from the sea or 

land; the mercury rising on the approach of the sea breeze, 
and falling previous to the-arrival of the land wind. Mp. Hors- 
burgh, in a continued series of observations. ascertained an equi- 
tropical diurnal rise and fall of the baroweter at sea; the mer- 
cury falling from noon till four in the afternoon, when it reached 
the lowest point of depression ; from ‘between four. and five 
it again rose till nine or ten, at which time it had reached the. 
highest point of elevation, and continued st: tationary till mid- 
night ; after which it fell until four A.M. when it was again. ag 
low as it had been at four P. M5 but from this time it rose till 
seven 
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sevens or eight o'clock, when it reached the highest point of 


elevation and remained stationary till noon. 


On land these 


variations were so trifling as to be scarcely perceptible. 





TABLE VUI. cy 


Table of the Elevations of the principal Mountains of the 
Globe above the’Level of the Sea. 


Europe. 
Feet 


Mont Blane, Alps .... 15,860 
Mont Perda, Pyren. . . 11,283 
Etna 
Mont Rotunda, Corsica 8,694 
Mont Velino, Appen... 7,878 






Swic saves 6,658 
Sow se veee 6,860 
Mont d'Or, Prance.... 6,707 
Areskutan, Siveden.... 6,180 


Serra del Mahao, Por- 
tugal 

Ben-nevis, Inverness .. ’ 

Vesuvius ....--++-4+- 

Snowden, Wales....0. 0 3,56 

Mackgillicuddys Reeks, 





Ireland vee, 3,404 
Mount Athos, Turkey. . 3,353 
Africa, 

Mount. df Abyssinia .. 15,000 
Mount. of Atlas ...... 12,000 
Newveldt Mountains, 
territory Cape of 
Good Hope........ 


Table Mountain ...... 


Peak of Teneriffe... .. 12236 








Feet. 


Ambotismene, Madag....11,500 _ 


Gros Morne, Isle of 
Bourbon........-- 10,883 
Pico, Azores .....- +. 8,240 


Island Madeira... es. 5,168 
Dians’s Peak, St. Heletia 3,602 








e 
Asia. 
Tlighest peak of Thibet 25,000 
Petcha, Chinese Tart., . 15,000 
Altaic Chain, Siberia. . 10,735 
9,520 * 
9,500 
6,500 
4,960. 
2,000 
3,000 


Mount Lebanan .....6 
Mount Arrarat....... 
Chain of Olympus .... 
Chain of Mount, Ida. . 
Mount Carmel........ 
‘The Ghauts, Hindos. .. 





Mount Ophir, Sumatra 13,842 
Mount Egmont, New 





Zealand ........-- 11,000 
Mount Parmesan, Banca 10,000 
Peak of Jesso.......- 7,680 
Behring’s Isle... 2... .- 6,000 
Elburs; the highest peak 

of Caucasus ......-- 
America. 
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America. 3 frets 
Feet. Apalachian Chain. .... 2,700 
Chimborago, Andes. .. 20,909}. Bine Mountains, Ja- 
Maria Nevada de Me- maica .........20. 7,431 
; rida, N. Granada . .. 16,420) yyount Pelée, Martinique 5,700 
Volcano of Popocatepee, Mount Garon, Isle St. 
F Mexico see Pe ees phate Vincent..-........ 5,050 
Mount St. Ekias, N.W Mount Misery, St. 
coast’... 2.2.8... 12,672 | ¢ Christopher......., 3,711 


Mount Fair Weather .. 8,972 


Mount Edgecumbe.... 1,281] Black Point, Spitzberg. 4,500 


«White Mount. New Blaaserk, Greenland... 6,000. 
Hampshire, United Stat. 7,800 : eo ; 














Height Of the inferior Limits of perpetual Snow, ~~ 





Under the equator, . 66.0.0... cece eee ees 
Latitude:20° 2... casinecc cece ea eees eee 
Latitude 45 : 
Latitude 65 
° 
Height of some inhabited Places. : 
ee 
Farm of Antisana, Peru.............. a a rae ate's'as 13,445- . 
City of Quito... ccc eee econ es 9,534 
City of Mexico...... ai ate eden Salis Caisaies Oe ae 7,465 
Hospital of St. Gothard .............. Pe see aeeaiee 6,800 
Briangon, France. ....-. 0.2... ee eee ee ete eee 4,285 
Palace of St. Ildephonso, Spain .............00208 3,820 
Madrid ...... 0.22.04. Rida ate Side piadiigne oie Se BAe 1,993 
Geneva..... dead Gb Mined Sa area alate sae pease oo 1,216 
Moscow ..........--0-2. ECO OR 984 
Vienna siniies an ds ose ice eee etend rs Bonterra ss 51F 
Paris, first stage of the observatory ....... eastees 240 
Rome, capitol .............. VERE STIR taicadeee 150° 
Berlin ...... aia ia yeiarisik UV Oieie 4 ae hei cc ee thane sak 13% + 
Dordone. cies cians eeceee? Sy algateey cu ante 87 
TABLE 


, ; 
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TABLE IX. 


TABLE OF GEOGRAPHICAL POSITIONS. 


















Place. 
Siberia. u 
IN. Cape of Asia.. 
Cape Barrenoi, 
Spiral Bay. 
Mouth of "Koryma 
River. 











Cape Svatoi 
Mouth of Lena R. 


toschnoi .... 





White Sea, 
i, ent. 
rss 

In, Bona. 





ventura 


conyent 
Cape ‘Poukh Ma- 
WOOK... wee ee 
Kandelaskaia. 
Pounoy .”.. 
Cape Orlof 
Jape Svatoi, ent, 
White Sea, 







and Norwe 







IN. Cape, Lapland 


Coast, Norway. 
Mae! Strom . 
Drontheim . 
Bergen... ... 








Cape .Cevero Vos-! 

















iN. Coast, a 



























































Latitude} Longitude. Place. Latitade| Longit. 
North. W Coast, Norway| North.} East. 
68256) {179¢ 9OLW. ||Lape Lindesnez. ..|57°59"} 7° Of 
» 69 33 {168 54°E. 
« GY 27 {167 50 Christiania ......159 55 |10 52 
20 1166 10 
11 58 
0 {163 40 jCarlscrona 13 54 
10 j140 30 Stockholm 9 2018 4 
‘71 30 [127 0 Gefle. .... 40 | 
Torneo ..... 51 124 14 
175 0 {107 38 
Finland. 
seen eecserest60 47192 14 
OE... se. + (60 42 128 46 
168 37 * 
Riwsia, 
: 4255 Petersburg 1.4... )59 56 130 39 
32 1 40 28 Cronstadt.......460 0 j29 49 
53) 37 54 Narva cc cece eee BY 28 (28.14 
65 0} 35 51 Revel. 5 \24 11 
/Magerort .... 56 |22 10 
65 58 | 34 28 rArensberg .. 122 29 
g 30 21 !Swaverort... 22 34 
41 10 Riga...eee 56 124 2 
‘Windau . a7 25 (21 23. 
||Liebau.. 56 31 |20 55 
Prussia. 
48 j21 10 
42 120 29 
6852] 31 0 aL He oe 
71 10 | 25 50 Ecubeck.. 53 51 |10 41 
Denmark, 
67 40 'Fensburg 54 47 | 9 28 
63 26 | 10 22 Copenhagen. a 12 34 
«+ {60 24 ort seasen Point. eae 
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INDEX ro-VOL I. 





? B, Bay~-C, Cape—G. Gulf—t. Island—R, River. . 


Page 
Aa R. (Ragsia) .... 257 
AaR. (Holland) .. 432 
Aalbek . 298 
Aalborg . ~ 298 


















Aathdus , 299 
Abo..... 324 
Achterwasser . 255 
ACVE se eeeeeeeees 290 
Aeraskebing ~ 

Agerland .. 242 
Agere..." 6 288 
Abus ..... 24) 
Ahus (Fort) ... 268 


292 
328 
267 
292 
195 
196 


Akse 1... 





Alsten.. 
Alten .. 

















Altona .. 425 
Amak I... 286 
Ameland 1... 427 
Amersfddrt .. 433 
AmrothI.. 424 
Amstel R. 433 





Amsterdam ., 433 














Anadyr G.... 16 
Anclam........... 307 
Angermanlaid R... 251 
Anholt 1... 292 
Anibara R......... 165 
Antarctle Sea...... 19 
Antwerp. so. ...... 438 
Apenrade......... 299 
Arboga Canal.:.... 252 


VOL. 1, 


290 As 






Page 
Archangel ...22... 167 








AYcoma ....00..26. 304 
Arctic Sea’....2... 10 
Arendal .6........ 199 
Arene I... 194 
Arensberg .. 327 
Armuyden,........ 438 
Askini 262 





328 
298 
20 






290 
290 


Avernte “Leese sees 

Avere Lee sesesees 
B. 

Badeham .......,. 


277 








Baffin’s Bay... 10 
288 
267 
Baltic Sea Bt 
Baltic Port. 315 
Baltrum 1...,. 





Bare fsland . 0.4... 170 








Barken Lake 251 
Barrenoi C.. 162 
Barth... 303 
Batsta B, 266 









Bear f.., 163, 183 
Behring’s Basin.... 16 
Beidendorf... 302 
Belts 2. 2... 212 
Bengal B, 1 
Berby... 267 
Berezina R, 258 
Bergedorf . 30 


he Page 
Bergen, Norway... 7 
Bergen, Ragen t.... 305 











Berufiord y: 144 
Beveland I. 438 
Biervitet . 488 
Biorkion ° ‘5 
Biornéborg, ‘ths 
Biscay B... Rae v 


Bishop&Clerka Rocks 18 
Bjorko 1..,.. BB. ‘37 


Blankennié,,, 
Blechit . . 
Blockzyll .... 





Blokulta I. 
Blue Sea. . 
Bodden .....0.62. 243 
Bogenzee.....4:4. 296 
Bohus ....,....262, 264 
Bolderaa R.....1.. 257 





2. 277 
woe 277 
«ee 323 
van 497 





Borgehamn .. 
Borgholm I... 
Borgo.... 
Borkum fr. 
Borla..seeseceee 2 268 
Borneo Charinel,... 1¢ 
Bornholm E....,.. 294 
Bossels 1......4. j 
Bothnia G 














Brands Bese eeee 667290 
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SS 


Page 
330 
. 3h 


- Brandse L. sess 
Braundsberg . 







270 

201 

- 430 

Brill, the . 434 
Bristol B. . . 16 
British Sea. eee A 





Broad Fourteen Bank 420 
Breemesbro’ ...... 269 
Bromberg ........ 256 
Browers Haven .... 437 
Brown Bank..,... 420 
Browick G.....250, 270 
Brunsbuttle . « 425 
Bryen .....06 
Buisson I, ... 
Burg ..+eee 
Burney L...- 





C, 
Cadsand veeree cee 438 
California G.. 
Calex Rowse 
Callundborg .....++ 287 
Calmar @...-. 269, 276 
Camin, +e 368 
Camp + } 
Canipen .... 
Camperdown . 
Capelshamn ... 
Caribbean Sea . 
Carlsburg ... 
Carlscrona ..- 
Carls 1.2... 
Carishama..- 
Caristad «+++ 
Cassimirsburg 
Castelholmen. 
Castricom . 
Cattegat 
Catwik 
Celebes Channel .. 
Cevera Vostoschnoi 165 




































INDEX. 
Page 
183 
4 
199 
269 
189 
297 
197 
199 


Cherry Leseceeeve 
China Sea . 
Christiania. 
Christianopel. 
Christian’s Haven.. 
Christians: E.....- 
Christiansand . .... 
Christiansund ..... 
Christianstadk, Swe- 

AED ea ce vees once 
Christianstad, Fin- 

Tand . .scees eee 
Cimbrisham ... 241, 
Claraelvy Reeseseee 
Claus Haven .....+ 
Cloakbay .....54 
Colberg, Denmark... 
Colberg, Prussia .. 









268 


325 
268 
249 
189 
182 
243 





Colmar ...s.seee5 425 
Cook & Vancouver 6.128 
Copenhagen ,..+++ 285 

















Corea Sea....e... 18 
Corser ss seseeere 287 
Cromleye B.....-. 266 
Cronborg... ++ 285 
Cronslot'.... « 322 
Cronstadt «...+... 320 
Cross Tees eeeveeee 168 
Crown Prince 188 
Cruxhaven « 430 
Cruys...see « 182 
Curischhaf........ 245 
DR. 
Daenholm 1....... 303 











Dagerort.. 


Davs sessed soacs 243 
4a 


308 Domesnes.C.. J 
Colding.....+ 248, 999" Dort’ .....0seces 









Dassaul .. +0 
Davis’ Strait 
Deer Island ... 206 
Defzyl..-.ssseceee 
Degerby .....e00++ 
Delen Channel .... 
Delfs Haven ...0.+ 
Delft ....-+ 
Desolation C.+. 
Devenan R.... 
Disco L...+-.- 
Divenow R....244, 
Dobberan ..., 243, 
Dogger Bank...i +s 
Dolgoi I... 
Dollart G. . 
Domberg Hill... 




















Dovrefeldt ..+- esas 
Dram R.. 198, 201, 
Diamsen ....es008 
Drobak ... 
Drontheim.... 193, 
Drosselburg .....+ 










Egedesmind . 
Egmontopzee. 
Bkenaes.....cseee 
Ekernefiord .. 243, 


, 300 
Eker Levssseees 330 











Page 
Elbe Risaceseeses 424 
Elbing ...++0¢+256, 311 
Elfburg .. - 433 
Elfsburg.. ~ 264 





Elgo se ceeeeeeeee 329 
Elsineur...... 212, 284 
Embden....+. 








Engelholm bain 
Enkhuysen.... 
Erthholmen I. . 
Eskefiord “- 179 
Esperode.......+- 268 
Etter Resese eve. 266 
Exholm oe 329 
















Ey .. secene 434 
Eyafior recceece 179 
. 3S, 423 
seeeee 428 


sere 329 





“Paaborg sos. seeee5 289 
Falkenburg . ..,... 266 
Falster ..... 













Palsterbo ++ 268 
Fane I... ae 423 
Farewell C, «+ 183 
Fare [., - 281, 288 
Faxefieldt ........ 194 


Faye I... 2+ 292 
oe 293 
we 215 
oe 255 
»» 310 
169, 328 








Finland G. 
Finow Canal . 
Fischhausen . 
Fisher’s Island 
Fiskenoset , 
Fivil...... 
Fladstrand, 
Fleckere I, 
Flemtud Lake .... 252 
Flemish Banks.... 430 
Flensborg.,.. 243, 299 
Flushing.sserseees 438 








INDEX. 


Fora le... eseee 
Fortune B... 
Frauenburg . 
Fredenby ...... 
Frederickhals. 
Fredericia ...+ +++ 
Frederick’s Haven... 
Fredericksort ., 253, 
Frederickshall ..... 
Frederickstad ..... 
Fredericks I..... 
Frederickstein. .. . 
Frederick’s Vaern.. 
Frederick’s Woerk.. 
Frezendorf......++ 
Frischhaf .....+0+ 
Frischleger.......+ 
Frozen Ocean.. 10, 
Fugloe f...... 193, 
Funen 1........%, 
. a. 
Galehamsque’s Land 
Gawla Carleby .... 
Geeste «ss secseree 
Gefle.. o. 251, 
Gellen Strait.. 243, 
German Ocean 
Gertruydenber: 
Geyser .e.65 
Gieddesbyhead 
Gilge 
Gillelyhead 
Glene i.. 
Glommen R. .. 
Giluckstad .. 
Goes 
Good Haven .. 188, 
Goreet... 
Gorts .. 
Gotha R.. 
Gothenburg . 
Gotland I. 





























Page 
424 


149 
299 
330 
188 
299 
322 
301 
201 
201 
297 
202 
199 









































Grand. Ocean. Page * 
Gravesand .. 435 
Grawediep 422 
Greenbay..... 182 
Greenland . + 183 
Grenae ... 299 
Grennefiord . 179 
Grensund , 391 
Griefswald. 303 
Gristeham.. 272 
Groningen . 432 
Groshaf ... 244 
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